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It is important that the process of acquiring the art pf reading—- 
not as a mechanical art merely, but as an accomplishment— should be 
rendered to the pupil as pleasing and attractive as possible. It is neces- 
sary, also, that his reading should be of such a nature as imperceptibly to 
impress him with the sense of a true and beautiful style ; thus becoming 
to him a source of intellectual pleasure, by gratifying a taste which it 
serves to create. And, more obviously still, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence in educational work, that the heart "Bhould be addressed as well 
as the intellect, and that the development of the moral affections should 
go on together with the culture of the mind. 

It has therefore been the aim of the Editor of this volume to present 
such a Selection as will make the work a really useful auxiliary to the 
teacher who recognises the importance of the principles referred to, and 
is desirous of carrying them into effect in the daily work of the school. 

Special attention is requested to the.following admirable extract from 
a Lecture by Mr. Vernon Lushington :— 

ON LEABNINa BY HEART. 



Tux he has fairly tried it> I suspect a reader 
does not know how much he would gain 
from committing to memory passages of 
real excellence; precisely because he does 
not know how much he OTerlooks in merely 
reading. Learn one true x)oem l^ heart, 
«id see if you do not find it sa Beauty 
after beauty will reveal itself, in chosen 
phrase, or happy music, or noble sugges- 
tion, otherwise undreamed of. It is like 
looking at one of Nature's wonders through 
a microscope. Again : how much in such 
a poem that you really did feel admirable 
and lovely on a first reading, passes away, 
if you do not give it a further and much 
better reading I — passes away utterly, like 
a sweet sound, or an image on the lake, 



which the first breath of wind dispels. If 
yen could only fix that image, as the photo- 
graphers do theirs, so beautifully, so per- 
fectly I And you can do so ! Learn it by 
heart, and it is yours for ever ! 

I have said, a true poem; for naturally 
men will choose to learn poetry — from the 
beginning of time they have done so. To 
immortal verse the memory gives a willing, 
a joyous, and a lasting home. However, 
some prose is poetical, is poetry, and alto- 
gether worthy to be learned by heart; and 
the learning is not so very difficult. It is 
not difficult or toilsome to learn that which 
pleases us; and the labour, once given, is 
forgotten, while the result remains. 

Poems and noble extracts, whether of 
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verse or prose, once so reduced into pos- 
session' and rendered truly our own, may 
be to us a dally pleasure; — better far than 
a whole library tmused. They may come 
to us in -our dull moments, to refresh us as 
with spring flowers; in.our selfish musings, 
to win us by pure delight from the tyranny 
of foolish castle-building, self-congratula- 
tion8,and mean anxieties. They may be with 
us in the work-shop, in the crowded streets, 
by the fireside; sometimes, perhaps, on 
pleasant hiIlHsides,or by sounding shores; — 
noble friends and companions — our own ! 
never intrusive, ever at hand, coming at 
our call 1 

Shakspeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, — the worflks of such men do not stale 

upon us, they do not grow old or cold 

FurthM' : though you are young now, some 
day you will be old. Some day you may 
reach that time when a man lives iu greater 
part for memory and by memory. I can 
imagine a chance renewal, chance visitation 
of the words long remembered, long gar- 
nered in the heart, and I think I see a 
gleam of rare joy in the eyes of the old 
man. 

For those, in particular, whose leisure 
time is short, and precious as scant rations 
to beleaguered men, I believe there could 
not be a better expenditure of time than de- 
liberately giving an occasional hour — it re- 
quires no more — to committing to memory 
chosen passages from great authors. If the 
mind were thus daily nourished with a few 
choice words of the best English poets and 
writers; if the hal>it of learning by heart 
were to become so general, that, as a matter 
of course, any person presimiing to be edu- 
cated amongst us might be expected to be 
equipped with a few good pieces, — ^I believe 
it would lead, far more than the mere 
sound of it suggests^ to the diffusion of 
the best kind of literature, and the right 
appreciation of it, and men would not 
long rest satisfied with knowing a few stock 
pieces 

The only objection I can conceive to 
what I have been saying is, that it may be 
said that a relish for higher literature be- 
longs only to the few; that it ia the result 
of cultivation; and that there is no use in 
trying to create what must be in general 
only a fictitious interest. But I do not ad- 
mit that literature, even the higher litera- 
ture, must belong to the few. Poetry is, in 
the main, essentially catholic —addressed 



to all men ; and though some poetry requires 
particular knowledge uxd superior culture, 
much, and that the noblest, needs only 
natural feeling and the light of common 
experience.* Such poetry, taken in mode- 
ration, followed with genuine good-will, 
shared in oonmion, will be intelligiblaand 
delightful to most men who will take the 
trouble to bej^tudents at all, and ever more 
and more so. 

Perhaps, also, there may be a fragment 
of truth in what Charles Lamb has said, — 
that toijgpouting "withers and blows upon 
a fine passage ; ** that there is no enjoying 
it after it has been "pawed about by de- 
clamatory boys and men." But surely 
there is a reasonable habit of recitation as 
well as an unreasonable one; there is no 
need of declamatory pawing. To abandon 
all recitation, is to give up a custom which 
has given delight and instruction to all the 
races of articulately speaking men. If our 
faces are set against vain display, and set 
towards rational enjoyment of one another, 
each freely giving his best, and freely re- 
ceiving what his neighbour offers, we need 
not fear that our social evenings will be 
marred by an occasional recitation, or that 
the fine passages will wither. And, more- 
over, it is not for reciting's sake that I 
chiefly recommend this most faithful form 
of reading — learning by heart. 

I come back, therefore, to this, that 
learning by heart is a good thing, and is 
neglected amongst us. Why Is it neglected? 
Partly because of our indolence, but partly, 
I take it, because we do not sufficiently 
consider that it i« a good thing, and needs 
to be taken in hand. We need to be re- 
minded of it : I here remind you. Like a 
town-crier, ringing my bell, I would say to 
you, "Oyez, oyez! Lost, stolen, or strayed, 
a good ancient practice — ^the good ancient 
practice of learning by heart. Every finder 
should be handsomely rewarded." .... 

If any ask, "Whatfihall I learn?" the 
answer is. Do as you do with tunes — begin 
with what you sincerely like best, what 
you would most wish to remember, what 
you would most enjoy saying to yourself or 
repeating to another. You will soon find 
the list inexhaustible. Then *' keeping up " 
is easy. Every one has spare ten minutes; 
one of the problems of life is how to em- 
ploy them usefully. You may well spend 
some in looking after and securing this 
good property you have won. 
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UTTU; JIM. 



Thx cottage was a thatched one. 
The outside old and mean; 

Tet eyerything within that cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean. 

The night was dark and stormy, 
The wind was howling wild; 

A patient mother knelt beside 
The deathbed of her child. 

A little worn-out creature — 
His once bright eyes grown dim; 

He was a collier's only child — 
They called him little Jim. 

And oh! to see the briny tears 
Fast hurrying down her cheek. 

As she offered up a prayer in thought- 
She was afraid to speak. 

Lest she might waken one she loved 

Far better than her life ; 
For there was all a mother's love 

In that poor collier's wife. 

With hands uplifted, see, she kneels 

Beside the suff'rer's bed; 
And prays that He will spare her boy, 

And take herself instead! 

She gets her answer from the ehild; 

Soft fell these words from him : — 
"Mother, the angels do so nnile. 

And beckon little Jim ! 

I have no pain, dear mother, now, 
But oh ! I am so dry ; 



Just moisten poor Jim's lips again. 
And, mother, don't you cry." 

With gentle, trembling haste she held 

The tea-cup to his lips; 
He smiled, to thank her, as ho took 

Three little tiny sips. 

"Tell father, when he comes from work, 

I said good-night to him; 
And, mother, now 111 go to sleep : " — 

Alas 1 poor little Jim! 

She saw that he was dying — 

The child she loved so dear, 
Had uttered the last words that she 

Might ever hope to hear. 

The cottage door was opened, 
The collier's step was heard ; 

The mother and the father met. 
Yet neither spoke a word ! 

He knew that all was over — 
He knew his child was dead; 

He took the candle in his hand, 
And walked towards the bed. 

His quivering lips gave token 

Of grief he'd fain conceal; 
And see! his wife has joined him — 

The stricken couple kneel ! 

With hearts bowed down with sadness. 

They humbly ask of Him, 
In heaven once more to meet again 

Tlieir own poor little Jim. 

Anon. 
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THE OBPHAirS' YOTAGE HOME. 



The men could hardly keep the deck, so 

bitter was the night; 
Keen nurth-east winds sang through the 

shrouds, the deck was frosty white; 
While overhead the glistening stars put 

forth their points of light. 

On deck, behind a bale of goods, two 

orphans crouched to sleep ; 
But 'twas so cold the younger boy in vain 

tried not to weep ; 
They were so poor they had no right near 

cabin doors to creep. 

The elder round the younger wrapped his 

little ragged cloak, 
To shield him from the freezing sleet, and 

surf that o'er them broke ; 
Then drew him closer to his side, and 

softly to him spoke : — 

"The night will not be long," he said; 

" and if the cold winds blow. 
We shall the sooner reach our home, and 

see the peat-flre glow; 
But now the stars are beautiful — oh, do 

not tremble so ! 

Come closer — sleep — forget the frost — 
think of the morning red ! — 

Our father and our mother soon will take 
us to their bed ; 

And in their warm arms wd shall sleep!" 
He knew not they were dead. 

For them no father to the ship shall with 

the morning come ; 
For them no mother's loving arms are 

spread to take them home ; 



Meanwhile the cabin-passengers in dreams 
of pleasure roam. 

At length the orphans sank to sleep upon 

the freezing deck. 
Close huddled side to side,— each arm 

clasped roimd the other's neck ; 
With heads bent down, they dreamed the 

earth was fading to a speck. 

The steerage passengers have all been ti^en 

down below. 
And round the stove they warm their limbs 

into a drowsy glow; 
And soon within their berths forget the 

icy wind and snow. 

Now morning dawns: the land in sight, 
smiles beam on every face I 

The pale and qualmy passengers begin the 
deck to pace. 

Seeking along the sun-lit cliifs some well- 
known spot to trace. 

Only the orphans do not stir, of all tl\is 

bustling train : 
They reached their home that starry n^Lt 1 

they will not stir again i 
The winter's breath proved kind to them. 

and ended all their pain. 

But in their deep and freezing sleep 

clasped rigid to each other. 
In dreams they cried, " The bright morn 

breaks! Home, home is here, my 

brother ! 
The angel Death has been our friend 

we come ! dear father ! mother !** 

Akon. 



THE BUND GIBL'S LAMENT. 



It is not that I cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring ; 

'Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy, unknown thing ; — 

It is not that I cannot mark 

The blue and star-set sky ; 
Nor ocean's foam, nor mountain's peak,- 

ThiEit thus I weep and sigh. 



They tell me that the birds, whose notes 

Fall full upon mine ear. 
Are not all beautiful to sight, 

Though sweet their songs to hear. 

They tell me that the gayest flowers 

Which tunshine ever brings 
Are not the ones I know so well. 

But strange and scentless tilings. 
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My little brother leails me forth 
To where the violets grow ; 

His gentle, light, yet careful step 
And tiny hand I know. 

My mother's voice is soft and sweet, 

Like music on my ear ; 
The very atmosphere seems love 

When these to me are near. 



My father twines his arms around. 
And draws me to his breast. 

To kiss the poor, blind, helpless girl 
He says he loves the best. 

'Tis then I ponder unknown things, — 
It may be, weep or sigh, — 

And think how glorious it must be 
To meet affection's eye. 

Anon. 



THE ABE AND THE DOVE. 



" Tkll me a story, please," my little girl 
Lisped from her cradle. So I bent me down. 
And told her how it rained and rained and 

rained. 
Till all the flowers were covered, and the 

trees 
Hid their tall heads, and where the houses 

stood 
And people dwelt a fearful deluge rolled; 
Because the world was wicked, and refused 
To heed the words of Qod. 

But one good man, 
Who long had warned the wicked to repent, 
Obey, and live, taught by the voice of 

Heaven, 
Had built an ark ; and thither, with his wife 
And children, turned for safety. 

Two and two, 
Of beasts and birds and creeping things, he 

took. 
With food for all ; and, when the tempest 

roared. 
And the great fountains of the sky poured 

out 
A oeAseless flood, till all beside were 

drowned, 
They in their quiet vessel dwelt secure. 

And so the mighty waters bare them up, 
And o'er the bosom of the deep they sailed 
For many days. But then a gentle dove 
'Scaped from the casement of the ark, and 

spread 
Her lovely pinion o'er that boundless wave. 

AU was desolation. Chirping nest. 

Nor face of man, nor living thing she saw; 

For all the people of the earth were 

drowned. 
Because of disobedience. 



Naught she spied 
Save wide, dark waters, and a frowning sky. 
Nor found her weary foot a place of rest. 
So, with a leaf of olive in her mouth. 
Sole fruit of her drear voyage, which per- 
chance 
Upon some wrecking billow floated by. 
With drooping wing the peaceful ark she 
sought. 

The righteous man that wandering dove 
received, • - 

And to her mate restored, who, with sad 
moans. 

Had wondered at her absence. 

Then I looked 
Upon the child, to see if her young thoughts 
Wearied with following mine. But her 

blue eye 
Was a glad listener, and the eager breath 
Of pleased attention curled her parted lip. 

And so I told her how the waters dried. 
And the green branches waved, and the 

sweet buds 
Came up in loveliness, and that meek dove 
Went forth to build her nest, while thou- 
sand birds 
Awoke their songs of praise, and the tired 

ark 
Upon the breezy breast of Ararat 
Reposed, and Noah with glad spirit reared 
An altar to his God. 

Since, many a time. 
When to her rest, ere evening's earliest 

star. 
That little one is laid, with earnest tone. 
And pure cheek pressed to mine, she fondly 

says, 
"Tell me the story of the Dove." 

SlGOUAJ«EY. • 
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LITTLE WILLIE. 



Poor Uttle WiUie, 

With hlfl many pretty wiles; 
Worldfl of wisdom in his look, 

And quaint, quiet smiles; 
Hair of amber, touched with 

Gold of Heaven so brave; 
All lying darkly hid 
' In a workhouse grave. 

You remember little Willie, 

Fair and funny fellow ! he 
Sprang like a lily 

From the soil of poverty. 
Poor Utile WilUe ! 

Not a friend was nigh. 
When from the cold world 

He crouched down to die. 

In the day we wandered foodless — 
Little WiUie cried for " bread;" 

In the night we wandered homeless- 
little WiUie cried for "bed.** 

Parted at the workhouse door, 
Not a word we said; 

Ah ! so tired was poor WilUe ! 
And so sweetly sleep the dead ! 



Twas in the dead of winter 

We laid him In the £arth ; 
The world brought in the new year 

On a tide of mirth. 
But for kMt UtUe WUUe 

Not a tear we crave; 
Cold and hunger cannot wake him 

In his workhouse grave. 

We thought him beautiful. 

Felt it hard to part; 
We loved him dutiful i 

Down, down, poor heart ] 
The storms they may beat, 

The winter winds may rave; 
Little Willie feels not 

In his workhouse grave. 

No room for Uttle WUUe; 

In the world he had no part; 
Oa him stared the Ooigon-eye 

Through which looks no heart. 
" Gome to me," said Heaven; 

And if Heaven wiU save. 
Little matters though the door 

Be a workhotoe grave. 

GXRALD MASSBY. 



FLY AWAY, LADYBISD. 



Fly away, Ladybird, fly away — 

Away, away, away ! 
Fly from the wind of the wintry day; 
Wliy do you linger? — away, away ! 
The flower and the tree have no home for 

thee; 
The gay and the fair are lonely and bare : 
Then fly away. Ladybird, fly away — 

Away, away, away ! 



Fly away, Ladybird, fly away — 

Away, away, away ! 
60 with the happy, the glad, and the gay; 
Gem of the garden, away, away ! 
The flower and the tree, what are they to 

thee? 
Al<me let them die, and far away fly. 
Fly away. Ladybird, fly away — 

Away, away, away 1 

S. G. HAJ.L. 



TEE FSETEUL CSJLD. 



t>EAK, unhappy, fretful chUd, 
Come and let us talk a whUe ; 

Tears your face have sadly spoiled. 
And I cannot see a smUe. 

Brows are frowning, eyes are sad, 
Lips are suUen, words are sour; — 

Ah! my darUng, this is bad. 
Thus to mar the fleeting hour. 



God hath given you every good — 
Home, kind friends, who love you wcU, 

Light and clothing, health &nd food- 
Blessings more than I caa teU. 

Oh, it is an evU thing 

For youth, upon its happy wa^. 
Thankless, to be murmuring. 

When it should be glad and gay ! 

Mary Bbnsutt. 
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THE ORPHANS. 



Mt chaiae the tillage inn did gain. 
Just as the setting sun's last ray 

Tipped with refulgent goid the vane 
Of the old chtnrch across the way. 

Across the way I silent sped, 
The time till sapper to beguile 

In moralizing o'er the dead 
That mouldered round the andent pile. 

There many a hxmible green grave showed 
Where want, and pain, and toil did rest; 

And many a flattering stone I viewed 
O'er those who once had wealth possest. 

A faded Jseech its shadow brown 
Threw o'er a grave where sorrow slept, 

On which, though scarce with grass o'er- 
grown. 
Two racked children sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seemed inclined to take; 

And yet they looked so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 

"My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear, 

And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which many a one might 
cheer?" 

The little boy, in accents sweet, 
Beplied, while tears each other chased : 

" Lady, we've not enough to eat — 
Ah! if we had we should not waste. 

But sister Mary's naughty grown, 
And will not eat, wtaate'er I say; 

Though sure I am the bread's her own. 
For she has tasted none to-day." — 

" Indeed," the wan, starved Mary said, 
" Till Henry eat 111 eat no more; 

For yesterday I got some bread, 
He's had none since the day before."— 

My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 
I felt as though deprived of speech; 

Silent I sat upon the grave. 
And clasped the clay-cold hand of each. 

With looks of woe too sadly true. 
With looks that qpoke a grateful heart, 

The shivering boy then nearer drew, 
And did his simple tale impart : 

" Before my father went away, 
Entioed by bad men o'er the sea, 



Sister and I did nought but play — 
We lived beside yon great ash tree. 

But then iioor mother did so cry. 
And looked so changed, I cannot tell; 

She told us that she soon should die. 
And bade us love each other well. 

She said that, when the war was o'er. 
Perhaps we might our father see; 

But if we never saw him more, 
That God our Father then would be! 

She kissed us both, and then she died, 
And we no more a mother have; 

Here many a day we've sat and cried 
Together at poor mother's grave. 

But when my father came not here, 
I thought if we could find the sea. 

We should be sirre to meet him there. 
And once again might happy be. 

We hand in hand went many a mile. 
And asked our way of all we met; 

And some did sigh, and some did smile, 
And we of some did victuals get. 

But when we reached the sea, and found 
Twas one great water round us spread. 

We thought that father must be drowned, 
And cried, and wished we both were 
dead. 

So we returned to mother's grave. 
And only long with her to be ; 

For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
Said father died beyond the sea. 

Then since no parent we have here, 
Well go and search for God around; 

Lady, pray can you tell us where 
That Grod, our Father, may be found? 

He lives in heaven, mother said. 
And Goody says that mother's there; 

So, if she knows we want his aid, 
I think perhaps shell send him here." — 

I clasped the prattlers to my breast, 
And cried, " Come both and live with nic ; 

I'll clothe you, feed you, give you rest, 
And will a second mother be. 

And God shall be your Father still; 

Twas he in mercy sent me here. 
To teach you to obey his will. 
Your steps to guide, your hearts to 
cheer." 

Akon. 
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COKPASSIOn. 



A&ouND the fire, one wintry night, 
The farmer's rosy children sat; 

The fa^ot lent its blazing light, 
And jokes went round, and careless chat; 

When, hark ! a gentle hand they hear 
Low tapping at the bolted door. 

And thus, to gain their willing ear, 
A feeble voice was heard implore : — 

" Gold blows the blast across the moor, 
The sleet drives hissing in the wind; 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before — 
A dreary, treeless waste behind. 

My eyes are weak ancl dim with age. 
No load, no path can I descry; 

And these poor rags ill stand the rage 
Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

So faint I am, these tottering feet 
No more my palsied frame can bear ; 

My freezing heart forgets to beat. 
And drifting snows my tomb prepare. 



Open your hospitable door. 

And shield me from the biting blast : 
Cold, cold it blows across the moor — 

The weary moor that I have passed ! " 

With hasty steps the farmer ran, 
And dose beside the fire they place 

The poor half -frozen beggar-man. 
With shaking limbs and pale-blue face. 

The little children flocking came. 
And chafed his frozen hands in theu's; 

And busily the good old dame 
A comfortable mess prepares. 

Their kindness cheered his drooping soul, 
And slowly down his wrinkled cheek 

The big round tear was seen to roll. 
Which told the thanks he could not speak 

The children then began to sigh, • 
And all their merry chat was o'er; 

And yet they felt, they knew not why. 
More glad than they had done before. 

AlKCN. 



THE KTSQ Aim THE MILLER. 



There dwelt a miller hale and bold ' 

Beside the river Dee; 
He worked and sang from n;iorn to night — 

No lark more blithe than he; 
And this the burden of his song 

For ever used to be, 
" I envy nobody — no, not I ! 

And nobody envies me !*' 

" Thou'rt wrong, my friend," said old King 
Hal— 

"Thou'rt wrojig as wrong can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 

I'd gladly change with thee. 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 

With voice so loud and free. 
While I am sad, though I'm the King, 

Beside the river Dee." 



The miller smiled, and doffed his cap : — 

" I earn my bread," quoth he; 
" I love my wife, I love my friends, 

I love my children three; 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 

I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds tlie corn 

To feed my babes and me." 

" Good friend," said Hal, and sighed the 
while, 

" Farewell ! and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou'dst be true. 

That no one envies thee : 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown; 

Thy mill, my kingdom's fee; — 
Such men as thou are England's boast, 

O miller of the Dee!" 

Alexander Macksnzix. 
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FAITH, HOPE, Am) CHASIT7. 



A GALLANT sbip went out to sea 
From Scotland's rocky shore, 

And with her sailed one hundred men 
To dig for golden ore. 

Tlie anchor rose, the sails were set, 
And steady blew the tnreeze ; ^ 

And merrilf the yesael went 
Across the tossing was. 

From mom till night her course she kept, 

The land was still in view, 
A nd passengers upon the deck . 

Ot% sighed a long adieu. 

The second day was at an end. 
And night came slowly down. 

But still upon the distant coast 
They saw a lighted town. 

Then darkness settled on the ship, 

And o'er the ocean crept, 
And, ere the middle of the night, 

AJl but the seamen slept. 

Oh ! many went to sleep that night. 
On whom no mom shall rise ; 

And many closed their eyelids then. 
To waken in the skies! 

And many hearts beat true and warm. 
For those they ne'er would save ; 

And many hopes were buried then, 
Beneath the green sea ware. 

A heavy fog came stealing down, 
Ajtd o'er the waters spread — 

So thick, the steersman scarce could see 
A dozen yards ahead. 

There was a moment, and no more. 
No warning crossed the sea> — 

An Indiaman, with crowded sails, 
Bore down ui>on their lee. 

No time to tack, to give her room, 

Xo time to wake the men ; 
The mighty vessel ran them down. 

Then bora away again ! 

The eddying waves closed o'er the wreck. 

Then rolled on as before ; 
And that ship's company went down, 

Xo sail the sea no more! 



A fisherman upon the beach. 

At early break of day, 
Observed an object on the tide 

That rolled within the bay. 

'Twas not the seaweed's heavy mass 
Which clogged the billows' swell ; 

'Twas not the wood of rifted wreck 
That floated on so welL 

The fisherman strode boldly in, 
And, ere it reached the strand, 

He seised ui>on a floating fdrm, 
And bore it to the land. 

It was a child — a little girl— 

Of some ten years or more, 
That here the cold, remorseless wave. 

Was casting on the shore ! 

And pitiful the look he bent 

On that young form so fair ; 
And tenderly he wiped the face. 

And wrong the^ heavy hair. 

" 111 take her home to Margaret, 

And see what she can do ; 
If life is in the body yet. 

She's sure to bring it to." 

Within his dwelling on the beach 

He laid the body down ; 
And every means the good wife used 

That she had heard or known. 

The youthful limbs were barely hid 

By clothing for the night ; 
And heavy lay the closdd lids 

On eyes that once were bright. 

The soft round cheek was cold and blue, 

That erst was like the rose 
That opens in the early dew, 

When morning zephyr blows. 

The sweet young mouth was tightly closed. 

As if 'twere closed in pain ; 
' Oh ! will the warm blood ever tinge 
Those livid lips again? 

But Margaret's patience wearied not ; 

She feels the warmth return, 
The iHtle heart begins to move, 

Tlie breath she can discern. 
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And do we say — " Thy cares forego. 

And let the floweret die ; 
The tender bud, though blighted now. 

Will blossom in the sky : 

The storms of life may beat it down. 

And sin may yet prevail ; 
Or poverty, with cruel hand. 

May crudi that flower sq, frail : 

Oh! let it die?''— but so said not 

The heart of Margaret ; 
Her cheerful hope, like jewel bright, 

In simple faith was set 

Life was to her a sstored gift, 

A high and priceless thing. 
To which the blessed Son of God 

Did free salvation bring. 

That grace came not to her in vaiii ; 

She heard the heavenly voice, 
That often now within her soul 

Said, " Margaret, rejoice !" 

The liHng stream that healed her heart. 

Descending from above. 
Left not a barren soil behind, 

But rich in fruits of love. 

The weeping stranger told her tale 

To no unfeeling ear, — 
Her little brothers all were drowned. 

And both her parents dear. 

And she had no relations left, — 

Now they were in the sea ; 
They all had left their pleasant homes 

Upon the banks of Dee. 

" Fear not, my lamb,'* said Margaret, 

" I will your mother be; 
And you shall be as merry here 

As on the banks of Dee. 

Here's Marianne, and Isabel, 

And John, and little Jane; 
And you shall be their sister dear. 

And think 'tis home again." 

The little orphan raised her lips 
To kiss good Margaret's cheek; 

But grief lay heavy on her heart. 
And words she could not speak. 

But ere that many weeks had flown 
ller sorrow died away. 



And little Jessie sang as blithe 
As merry birds in May. 

Down to the fisher's lowly cot 

The busy neighbours came: — 
" If you take in that friendless child, 

I think you'll be to blame. 

I'd send her to the Union House, 

And thare I'd let her be."— 
Said Margaret, "The Lord has^ent 

That little one to me. 

I should not, of myself, have thought 

A thing like this to do; 
But if God laid it out for me. 

Why, he will bring me through." — > 

" You know," another kindly said, 

" You have already four ; 
And though you're decent, honest folks. 

Still you are reckoned poor." — 

" And we are poor, and very poor, 

I know," said Margaret ; 
".But God can show my husband where 

To cast his flshing-net 

For He who made the fish, you know. 
Can guide them as they swim ; 

The widow and the orphan child 
Hold promises from Him." — 

" WeU, you must please yourself, of course ; 

But, in my humble thought. 
You're taking on yourselves more care 

Than working-people ought." — 

" It may be so — ^I know," she said, 

" But still I am content ; 
I have a feeling in my mind 

That we shall not repent. 

If your sweet darling, little Bell, 

Should ever have the lot 
To be shipwrecked and cast away, 

And no friend near the spot, — 

Would you not bless with all your heait 

The man who took her in. 
And made a father's home for her 

In this sad world of sin?" — 

" Well, neighbour, that la very true : 
' It makes my feelings stir, 
' To think that such a cruel fate 
I Could ever come to her. 
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"So doubt the gentlef oUu would help. 
If yoo. would state the ease : 

She is an interesting child. 
And has a pretty face.'' — 

A cloud passed over Margaret's brow, 
But still her voice was kind : 

" I'd rather not ask charity. 
It always hurts my mind; 

And twill be time to think of that 
If we should get too poor ; — 

I think that He will bring her bread 
Who brought her to our door." — 

And so the neighbours went away. 
And many shook their head : 

They said she was a feeling soul. 
But wofnlly misled. 

And Margaret — she sat down to read 
The Book that gave her light ; 

And, as she read, she strongly felt 
That she was doing right 

In fact, it seemed as clear to her 

As noonday in the sun. 
That they would ne'er repent the thing 

Which they in faith had done. 



The fishing-boat went out to sea. 
The fishing-boat came back, 

And whichsoeyer way it went. 
The fish were in its track. 

When raging tempests roused the sea. 
And sailors found their graves, 

'Unharmed the little fishing-boat 
Lay rocking on the waves. 

For He who walked upon, the sea. 
And chose His dearest friends 

From poor and lowly fishermen. 
The fishing-boat defends. 

1^0 harm can ever touch the thing 

Committed to His care; 
Nor can a million voices drown 

The voice of earnest prayer. 

And He repaid the simple trust 

Of faithful Margaret. 
And daily taught her husband where 

To cast the fishing-net. 

The fishing-boat went out to sea. 
The fishing-boat came back. 

And whichsoever way it went. 
The fish were in its track! 

Sswxll'b JJofftety BdUadt. 



COKSCIENCE. 



My conscience is my crown; 

Contented thoughts my rest; 
My heart is hvppy in itself — 

My bliss is in my breast 

Enough, I reckon wealth; 

A mean, the surest lot; — 
That lies too high for base contempt. 

Too low for envy's shot 

Ky wishes are but few, 

All easy to fulfil : 
I make the limits of my power 

The bounds unto my will. 

I feel no care of coin; 

Well-doing is my wealth : 
My mind to me an empire is 

While Grace affordeth health. 

I wrestle not with rage. 
While fury's flame doth bum; 



It is in vain to Btop the stream, 
Until the tide doth turn. 

But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 

I turn a late enragdd foe 
Into a quiet friend; 

And taught with often proof, 

A tempered calm I find 
To be most solace to itself, 

Best cure for angry mind. 

Ko change of Fortune's calms 
Can cast my comforts down; 

When Fortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown ; 

And when, in froward mood. 

She moved an angry foe, 
Small gain I found to let her come. 

Less loss to let her go. 

R. SOUTBWBLU 
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LESSONS TO BS DEBIYED FROM BIHDS. 



What U that, mother f 

The lark, my child ! 
The mom has but jnat looked out and 

milled. 
When he starts from his humble grassy nest, 
And is up and away, with the dew on his 

breast, 
And a hynm in his heart|^to yon pure bright 

sphere. 
To warble it out in his Maker's ear. 
Erer, iny child, be thy mom's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker^i 
praise. • 

What is that, mother? 

The dove, my son ! 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow's 

moan, 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast. 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest. 
As the wave is x>oured from some crystal 

urn. 
For her constant dear one's quick retum. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove — 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in 
love. 



What is that, mother? 

The eagle, boy ! 
Proudly careering his course of Joy. 
Firm on his own mountain vigour relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt de- 
fying; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on tlie 

sun; 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onwaid, 
right on. 
Boy, may the eagle's flight ever be thine — 
Onward and upward, true to the line. 

What is that, mother? 

The swan, my love ! 
He Ib floating down from his native 

grove: 
No loved one now, no nestling nigh, — 
He is floating down by himself to die. 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his 

wings. 
Yet the sweetest song Is the last he sings. 
Live so, my love, that when death sliall 

come. 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee 
home. 

G. W. BOAME. 



THE BOT OS THE GATE. 



Ths rosy-cheeked urchin that swings on 

the gate 
Is a right merry monarch in all but estate : 
But treasure brings trouble— what title is 

free? 
Thus better without one, thus happy Is he; 
For the ring qf his laugh is a mirth-moving 

strain. 
Which a choir of young creatures respond 

to again. 
The birds are all singing, each heart is 

elate 
With the rosy-cheeked urchin that hangs 

on the gate. 

The rosy-cheeked urchin that swings on 

the gate 
Hath Nature's own pages upon him to 

wait; 
His joyous companions — a cherubim crew, 
With posies of daisies and buttercups 

tea 



He boasts not of Jewels on forehead or 

breast; 
But his heart is all gladness — ^hls mind is 

at rest. 
Oh! what are the honours,, the glories of 

state. 
To the rosy-cheeked urchin that hangs on 

the gate? 

The rosy-cheeked urchin that swings on 

the gate 
Waves proudly on high- his sachel and 

slate; 
The sky is all brightness — ^the fields are 

all gay; 
Green branches are waving — the lamba are 

at play : 
And where is the bosom that pines not to be 
Thus bathed in the sunlight as happy m hef 
For the heart's purest pleasures we find 

when too late, 
And sigh to be swinging again on tho gata 

John Obtoh. 
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THE CBJOuD AKD THE STABS. 



" Thkt iell me, dear father, each gem in the 

Thatsparideflatnightiiastar; [akj 
But vhy do tbef dwell in thoee regions so 

And shed their eold lustre so far f [high, 
T know that the son makes the blossoms to 
spring. 

That it gives to the flowtets their birth. 
Bat vhai are the stars? do thej nothing 
bat fling 

Their cold rays of light npon earth?" — 

** My child, it is said that yon stars in the 

sky 
Are worlds Chat are fashioned like this, 
TVhere the sools of the good and the 

gentle, who die. 
Assemble together in bliss; 



And the rays that they shed o'er the earth 
is the light 
Of His glory whose throne is abore, 
That tell as, who dwell in these regions of 
night. 
How great is His goodness and lore." — 

" Then, father, why still press your hand 
to your brow. 
Why still are your cheeks pale with care ? 
If all that was gentle be dwelling there now. 
Dear mother, I know, most bo there." — 
"Thon ohidest me well," said the father with 
" Thy wisdom is greater by far : [pain. 
We may mourn for the lost, bat we should 
' not complain. 
While we face on each beautiful star. " 

J. £. CASPXNTmi. 



THE PEBBLE AND THE ACOBIT. 



" I AK a Pebble, and yield to none !" 
Were the swelling words of a tiny stone ; 
" Nor change nor season can alter me, — 
I am abiding while ages flee. 
The pelting hail and drixsling rain 
Hare tried to soften me long In vain; 
And the tender dew has sought to melt, 
Or to touch my heart, — ^but it was not felt. 

" None can tell of the Pebble's birth; 
For I am as old as the soUd earth! 
The children of men arise, and pass 
Out of the world like blades of grass ; 
And many a foot on me has trod 
That's gone from sight and under the sod ! 
I am a Pebble I but who art thou. 
Battling along from the restless bough ? " 

The Acorn was shocked at this rude salute, 
And lay for a moment abashed and mute; 
She never before had been so near 
This gravelly ball, the mundane sphere; 
And she felt for a while perplexed to know 
How to answer a thing so low. 

But to give reproof of a nobler sort 
Than the angry look or the keen retort. 
At lengUi she said, in a gentle tone, 
" Sinoe it has happened that I am thrown 
From the lighter element, where I grew, 
Pown to another so hard and new. 
And beside a personage so august, 
Abased I will cover my head with dust. 



And quickly retire from the sight of one 
Whom time nor season, nor storm nor sun. 
Nor the gentler dew nor the grinding wheel. 
Has ever subdued or made to feeL" 

And soon in the earth she sunk away 
From the comfortless spot where the Pebble 

lay; 
But it was not long ere the soil was broke, 
^ the peering head of an infant oak; 
And as it arose, and its branches spread. 
The Pebble looked up, and, wondering, 

said,— 

" Ah, modest Acorn ! never to tell 
What was enclosed in her simple shell — 
That the pride of the forest was then shut up 
Within the space of her little cup 1 
And meekly to sink in the darksome earth. 
To prove that nothing could hide her worth. 
And, ohi how many will taread on me. 
To come and admire that beautiful tree. 
Whose head is towering towards the tky. 
Above such a worthless thing as L 

" Useless and vain, a cumberer here, 
I have been idling from year to year; 
But never from this shall a vaunting word 
From the himible Pebble again be heard. 
Till something without me, or within, 
Oan show the purjMse for which Fve been ! " 
The Pebble could not its vow forget. 
And it lies there wrapped In silence yet. 

Miss Goui^D. 
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THE PET LAMB. 



The dew was falling fast, the stars began 

to blink; 
I heard a voice; it said, "IMnk, pretty 

creature, drink!" 
And, looking o'er the hedge, before me t 

espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb with a 

maiden at its side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all 

alone. 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a 

stone; 
With one knee on the grass did the little 

maiden kneel. 
While to that moimtain lamb she gave its 

evening meaL 

The lamb, while from her hand he thus his 

supper took. 
Seemed to feast with head and ears; and 

his tail with pleasure shook. 
** Drink, pretty creature, drink," she said 

in such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into my 

own. 

Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of 

beauty rare 1 
I watched them with delight, they were a 

lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can the maiden 

turned away ; 
But ere ten yards were gone her footsteps 

did she stay. 

Towards the lamb she looked; and from 

that shady place 
I unobserved could see the workings of her 

face: 
If Nature to her tongue could measured 

numbers bring. 
Thus, thought I, to her lamb that little 

maid might sing : — 

"What ails thee, young one? What? 

Why pull so at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee? Well both for 

bed and board? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass 

can be; 
Rest, little youBg one, rest; what is't that 

aileth thee? 



What is it thou wouldst seek? What is 

wanting to thy heart? 
Thy limbs, are they not strong? And 

beautiful thou art : 
This grass is tender grass ; these flowers 

they have no peers; 
And that green com all day is rustling in 

thy ears I 

If the sun be shiuing hot, do but stretch 

thy woollen chain. 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou 

canst gain; 
For rain and mountain storms ! the like 

thou need'st not fear — 
The rain and storm are things which 

scarcely can come here. 

Rest, little young one, rest; thou hast for- 
got the day 

When my father found thee first in places 
far away : 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou 
wert owned by none; 

And thy mother from thy side for evermore 
was gone. 

He took thee in his arms, and in pity 

brought thee home : 
A blessed day for thee! then Whither 

wouldst thou roam? 
A faithful nurse thou hast; the dam that 

did thee yean 
Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could 

have been. 

Thou know'st that twice a day I have 

brought thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as dear as 

ever ran; 
And twice in the day, when the ground is 

wet with dew, 
I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk 

it is and new. 

Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as 

they are now; 
Then 111 yoke thee to my cart, like a pony 

• in the plough: 
My playmate thou shalt be; and when the 

wind is cold 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house 

shall be thy fold. 
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It will not, will not rest ! — poor creature, 
can it be 

That 'tis thy mother's heart which is work- 
ing so in thee? 

Things that I know not of belike to thee 
are dear. 

And dreams of things which thou canst 
neither see nor hear. 

Alas, the mountain-tops, that look so green 

and fair ! 
1*78 heard of fearful winds and darkness 

that come there : 
The little brooks that seem all pastime 

and all play, 
When they are angry, roar like lions for 

their prey. 

Here thou need'st not dread the raven in 

the sky; 
Night and day thou art safe, — our cottage 

is hard by. 



Why bleat so after me? Why pull so at 

thy chain? 
Sleep, — and at break of day 1 will oomo 

to thee again!" 

— As homeward through the lane I went 

with lazy feet. 
This song, to myself did I oftentimes re 

peat; 
And it seemed, as I retraced the ballad 

line by line. 
That but half of it was hers, and one-half 

of it was mine. 

Again, and once again, did I repeat the 

song: 
"Nay," said I,- "more than half to the 

damael must belong; 
For she looked with such a look, and she 

spake with such a ton)B, 
Tliat I almost received her heart into my 



own. 



WOBDSWO»TH. 



EHTAFH OK A HABE. 



Hers lies, whom hound did ne'er pursue. 
Nor swifter greyhound follow, 

WhoM foot ne'er tainted morning dew. 
Nor ear heard huntsman's hollo ! 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind. 
Who, nursed with tender care, 

And to domestic bounds confined. 
Was still a wild Jack-hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night. 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And, when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread. 
And mUk, and oats, and straw; 

Thistles, or lettuces instead. 
He used to scour his maw. 

On twigs of hawthorn he regaled. 

On pippin's russet peel; 
And when his Juicy salads failed. 

Sliced oarrot pleased him well. 



A Tork^ carpet was his lawn, 
Whereon he loved to bound. 



To skip and gambol like a fawn. 
And swing himself around. 

His frisking was at evBnlng hours, 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showers, 

'Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years and five round rolling moons- 

He thus saw steal away. 
Dozing out all his idle noons. 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humour's sake, 

For he would oft b^fuile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 

And force me to a smile. 

But now, beneath this walnut shade. 

He finds his last long home; 
And waits, in snug concealment laid. 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

She, still more aged, feels the shocks 
From which no care can save. 

And, partner once of Tiney's box. 
Must soon partake his grave. 

COWPKR. 
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LUCY G&/LT. 



Ott I had heaxd of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." — 

" That, father, wiU I gladly do ! 
Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon !" 

At this the father raised his hook. 
And snapped a fagot-band ; 
He plied his work; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 
She wandered up and down; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb, ' 
But never reached the town.^ 



The wMtched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor; 
And thenoe they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from their door. 



They wept, and, turning homeward, cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet ! " 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 



Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone wall; 

And then an open field they crossed — 
The marks were still the same; 
Gniey tracked them on, nor ever lost. 
And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmarks, one by one. 
Into the middle of the plank; 
And further there were none ! 

— Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 

WOEBSWOBTH. 



THE BIBLE. 



Within this awful volume lies 
The mystery of mysteries : 
Happiest they of human race, 
To whom their God has given grace 



To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 
To lift Uie latch — to force the way; 
But better had they ne'er been bom, 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
Sir Waltbr Scott. 
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THE SOLDIEE'S BETUIUT. 



Thk wan for many a month were o'er 
Ere I could reach my natire shed: 

My friends ne'er hoped to see me more. 
And wq;>t for me as for the dead. 

As I drew near, the cottage blazed, 
The evening fire was dear and bright. 

As through the window long I gazed, 
And saw each friend with dear delight. 

My father in his comer sat, 
My mother drew her useful thread; 

My brothers strove to make them chat, 
My sisters baked the hottsehold bread. 

And Jean oft whispered to a friend. 

And still let fall a silent tear; 
But soon my Jessy's grief will end — 

She little thinks her Harry's near. 

What could I do 7 If in I went, 
Surprise would chill each tender heart; 

Some story, then, I must invent. 
And act the poor maimed soldier's i>art 

I drew a bandage o'er my face* 
And crookdd up a lying knee; 

And soon I found, in that best place, 
Not one dear friend knew aught of me. 

I ventured in; — ^Tray wagged his tail. 
He fawned, and to my mother ran : 

"Come here!" she cried; "what can him 
ail?" 
While my feigned story I began. 

I changed my voice to that of age : 
"A poor old soldier lodging craves; " 

The very name their loves engage, — 
"A soldier! aye, the best we have !" 

My father then drew in a seat; 
"You're welcome," with a sigh, he said. 



My mother fried her best hung meat. 
And curds and cheese the table spread. 

" I had a son," my father cried, 
" A soldier too — ^but he Is gone." 

" Have you heard from him f " I replied : 
" I left behind me manj a one; 

And many a message have I brought 

To families I cannot find — 
Long for John Goodman's have I sought, 

To tell them Hal's not far behind." 

"Oh! does he livet" my father cried; 

My mother did not stay to speak; 
My Jessy now I silent eyed. 

Who throbbed as if her heart would 
break. 

My mother saw her catching sigh. 
And hid her face behind the rock. 

While tears swam round in every eye, 
And not a single word was spoke. 

"He lives indeed! this kerchief see. 
At parting his dear Jessy gave; 

He sent it far, with love, by me. 
To show he still escapes the grava" 

An arrow darting from a bow 

Could not more quick the token reach; 
The patch from off my face I drew. 

And gave my voice its well-knQwn speech. 

"My Jessy dear!" I softly said, 
She gazed and answered with a sigh; 

My sisters looked, as half afraid; 
My mother fainted quite for joy. 

My father danced around his son; 

My brothers shook my hand away; 
My mother said "her glass might ruA, 

She cared not now how soon the day !** 

Miss Blamirk. 



THE JJiTDSQ BOT. 



I KKEW a boy, whose infant feet had 

trod 
Upon the blossoms of some seven 

springs. 
And when the eighth came round, and 

called him out 
To gambol in the sun, he turned away. 
And sought his chamber, to lie down and 

die! 



'Twas night — ^he summoned his accustomed 
friends. 

And on this wise bestowed hii last be- 
quest : — 

"Mother! I'm dying now; — 
There is deep suffocation In my breast. 
As if some heavy hand my bosom prest; 

And on my brow 
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T fee] the cold sweat stand ; 
lly lips grow diy and tremnloiu, and my 

breath 
Comes feeUy n-p. Oh ! tell me, is this 
death? 
Mother! your hand — 

Here^-lay it on my wrist, 
And place the other thus, beneath my 

head, 
And say, sweet mother! — say, when I am 
dead. 
Shall I be missed? 

Never beside your knee 
ShaU I kneel down again at night to pray. 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the 
lay 

Ton taught tome! 

Oh, at the time of prayer. 
When you look round and see a vacant 

seat, 
You wiU not wait then for my coming feet — 

Youll miss me there ! " — 

"Father! I'm going home! 
To the good home you speak of, that blest 

land 
Where it is one bright summer always, and 

Storms do not come. 

I must be h&i>py then: 
From pain and death you say I shall be 

free — 
That sickness never enters there, and we 

Shall meet again!"— 

" Brother! the little spot 
I used to call my garden, where long hours 



We've stayed to watch the budding things 
and flowers. 
Forget it not!. 

Plant there some box or pine — 
Something that lives In winter, and will ho 
A verdant offering to my memory. 

And call it mine! "— 

"Sister! my young rose tree — 
That all the spring has been my pleasant 

care. 
Just putting forth its leaves so green and 
fair, 
I give it thee. 

And when its roses bloom, 
I shall be gone away — ^my short life done! 
But will you not bestow a single one 

Upon my tomb?" — 

"Now, mother, sing the tune 
You sang last night — I'm weary and must 

sleep! 
Who was it called my name ? — Nay, do not 
weep. 
You'll all come soon ! " 

Morning spread over earth her rosy wings — 
And that meek sufferer, cold and ivory 

pale, 
Lay on his couch asleep! The gentle air 
Came through the open window, freighted 

with 
The savoury odours of the early spring — 
He breathed it not! The laugh of passers 

by 
Jarred like a discord in some mournful tune. 
But marred not his slumbers — He was 

dead! Akon. 



THE HOUHD. 



Dead on the battle field 
Xiies one in silence sealed. 
Grasping his lance and shield 

Tightly around : 
True to his lord and trust. 
Crouched in the gory dust, 
Tiiftking the armour rust. 

See the brave hound. 
Vultures, with instinct rare, 
'6ail through the tainted air, 
fithrleking with lust, to tear 

Open the wound : 



Still a safe watch he keeps, 
E'en while his spirit weeps — 
Guarding the slaughtered heaps, 

Stands the bold hound. 
When thrice the moonbeams rise,, 
Glazed are his loving eyes; 
Down, down he sinks, and dies, 

Prone on the ground. 
Eager for reeking food. 
Swoop down the cursed brood, 
Bending with talons rude,. 

Master and hound. 

Axox. 
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THE HOMES OF EHGLAND. 



Thx stately homes of England ! 

How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their greensward bound 

Through shade and sunny gleam; 
And the swan glides by them with the sound 

Of some rejoicing stream: 

The merry homes of England ! 

Around their hearths, by night, 
What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 
The blessed homes of England I 

How softly on their bowers 
Is lisdd the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 



The cottage homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 
They are smiling o'er the sOrery brooks, 

And round the hamlet fanes. 
Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 

Each from its nook of leaves; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep. 

As the bird beneath the eaves. 

The free, fair homes of England I 

Long, long, in hut and hall. 
May hearts of native proof be reared. 

To guard each hallowed wall ! 
Ajod green for ever be the groves. 

And bright the flowery sod. 
Where first the child's glad spirit loves 

Its coimtry and its God ! 

Mb8. Hexaks. 



WHO IS KT HEIGHBOUS? 



Tht neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless; 

Whose aching heart and burning brow 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour? Tis the fainting poor. 
Whose eye with want is dim; 

Whom hunger sends from door to door;- 
€rO thou and sucoour him. 

Thy neighbour? Tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim. 

Bent low with sickness, cares, and pain;- 
Go thou and succour him. 

thy neighbour? Tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem; 



Widow and orphan, helpless left; — 
Go thou and shelter them. 

Thy neighbour? Yonder toilkig slave. 
Fettered in thought and limb. 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave ; — . 
Go thou and ransom him. 

Whene'er thou meet'st a humsji form 
Less favoured than thine own, 

Bemember *tis thy neighbour worm. 
Thy brother, or thy soil 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from miseiy; — 

Go share thy lot with him. 

Akon. 



A MOTHER'S BEC;OMF£HSE. 



What can a mother's heart repay, 

In after years. 
For watchful night and weary day 
Beside the cradle passed away. 

And anxious tears? — 
To see her dear one tread the earth 
In Ufe and health, and childish mirth. 

AMiat can a mother's heart repay 

For later care, — 
For words that heavenward point the 
way. 



For counsel against passion's sway. 

And earnest prayer? — 
To watch her little pilgrims press 
Along the road to holiness. 

This will a mother's heart repay. 

If that loved band. 
Amidst life's doubtful battle-fray. 
By grace sustained, shall often say, 

"Next to God's hand. 
All of true happiness we know. 
Mother, to thy dear self we owe." 

Rbv. W. Cajlvxkt 
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A bjlkkino sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox; 
He halts, and searches with his eye 
Among tiie scattered rocks : 
And now at distance can discern 
A sUiring in a brake of fern; 
And instantly a dog is seen. 
Glancing through that covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed; 
Its motions, too, are wild and shy; 
With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
ITniunial in its c^ : 
Nor is there any one in sight 
All round, in hollow or on height; 
Nor shout nor whistle strikes his ear — 
What is the creature doing here t 

It was a core, a huge recess, 

That keeps, tfll June, December's snow; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below; 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Bemote from public road or dwelling, 

PaUiway, or cultivated land; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags repeat the raven's croak, 
In qnnphony aiustere : 
Thither the rainbow comes, the cloud 
And mists that spread the flying shroud. 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast. 
That if it could would hurry past — 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast. 



Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood; then makes ills way 
O'er rocks and stones, following the dog 
As quickly as he may; 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ! 
The appaUed discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fallen — ^that place of fear! 

At length upon the shepherd's mind 

It breaks, and all is <dear : 

He instantly recalled the name. 

And who he was, and whence he came: 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed that way. 

But here a wonder, for whose sake 

This lamentable taJe I tell; — 

A lasting monument of words 

This wonder merits well : 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 

Repeating the same timid cry, 

This dog had been, through three mouths' 

space, 
A dweller in that savage place ! 

Tes, proof was plain that since the day 
When this iU-fated traveUer died, 
The dog had watched about the spot. 
Or by his master's side : 
How nourished there through that long time 
He knows who gave that love sublime; 
And gave that strength of feeling great. 
Above all human estimate. 

WORDSWORTU. 



THE LOST DAT. 



Lost ! lost t lost ! 

A gem of countless price, ~ 
Cut from the living rock. 

And graved in Paradise; 
Set roimd with three times eight 

Lazge diamonds, dear and bright. 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 

All changeful as the light. 

Lost — ^where the thoughtless throng , 

In Fashion's mazes wind. 
Where trilleth folly's song. 

Leaving a sting behind. 
Yet to my hand 'twas given, 

A golden harp to buy. 
Such as the white>robed choir attune 

To deathless minstrelsy. 



Lost ! lost ! lost ! 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again. 
I offer no reward — 

For till these heart-strings sever, 
I know that Heaven's intrusted gift 

Is reft away for ever. 

But when the sea and land 
• Like burning scroll have fled, 
111 see it in His hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead ; 
And when of scathe and loss. 

That man can ne'er repair. 
The dread inquiry meets my soul. 

What shall it answer there? 

L. H. SlQOUKNJiy. 
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THE WSECX. 



All night the booming minute-gun 

Had pealed along the deep, 
And mournfully the rising sun 

Looked o'er the tide-worn steep. 
A bark, from India's coral strand, 

Before the rushing blast, 
Had veiled her top-sails to the sand. 

And bowed her noble mast. 

The queenly ship ! brave hearts had striven. 

And true ones died with her ! 
We saw her mighty cable riven 

like floating gossamer : 
We saw her proud flag struck that mom, 

A star once o'er the seas, 
Her helm beat down, her deck uptom — 

And sadder things than these. 

We saw her treasures cast away — 

The rocks with i)earl were sown; 
And, strangely sad, the ruby's ray 

Flashed out o'er fretted stone; 
And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er, 

Like ashes by a breese; 
And gorgeous robes — ^but, oh 1 that shore 

Had sadder sights than these ! 

We saw the strong man, still and low, 
A crushed reed thrown aside ! 

Yet, Xry that rigid Up and brow. 
Not without strife he died 1 



And near him, on the sea-weed, lay — 

Till then we had not wept. 
But well our gushing hearts might say, 

That there a mother slept ! 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed 

With such a wreathing grasp. 
Billows had dashed o'er that fond breast. 

Yet not undone the clasp! 
Her very tresses had been flung 

To wrap the fair child's form. 
Where still their wet, long streaxneFS clung, 
. All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, 'midst that wild soeae, 

Gleamed up the boy's dead face. 
Like slumber, trustixigly serene, 

Jn melancholy grace. 
Deep in her bosom lay Ms head. 

With half-shut violet eye; 
He had known little of her dread. 

Nought of her agony ! 

Oh, human love ! whose yearning heart. 

Through all things vainly true. 
So stamps upon thy mortal part 

Its passionate adieu ! 
Surely thou hast another lot. 

There is some home for thee. 
Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 

The moaning of the sea ! 

Mb8. Huiams. 



THE GSAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 



Thst grew in beauty, tide by side. 
They filled one home with glee; — 

Their graves are severed far and wide. 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight — 
Where are those dreamers now? 

One, 'midst the forests of the West, 
- By a dark stream is laid — 
The Indian knows his place of rest. 
Far in the cedar shade. 

The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one — 
He lies where pearls lie deep; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O'er his low bed may weep. 



One sleeps where southern vinea are dressed 

Above the noble slain; 
He wrapt his colours round iiia breast. 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 

And one — o'er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 

She faded 'midst Italian flowers — 
The last of that bright band. 

And parted thus they rest, who played 

Beneath the same green tree; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed 

Around one parent knee ! 

They that with smiles lit up the hall. 
And cheered with song the hearth — 

Alas for love ! if thou wert aU, 
And nought beyond, O EarUi ! 

MbS. HB3LA.N& 
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THE OBEENWOOD SEBIFT. 



OuTST&BTCHXD beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windflor Forest's deepest glade 

A dying woman lay; 
Three little children round her stood. 
And there went up from the greenwood 

A wofol wail that day. 

" O mother !" was the mingled cry, 
" mother, mother ! do not die 
And l6ave ns all alone." — 
" My blessed babes \** she tried to say, 
But the faint accents died away 
In a low sobbing moan. 

And then life struggled hard with death, 
And fast and strong she drew her breath, 

' And up she raised her head; 
And peering through the deep wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gase, 

" Will he not come ?" she said. 

Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid's light form was seen, 

All breathless with her speed; 
And following close, a man came on 
(A portly man to look upon), 

Who led a panting steed. 

" Mother I** the little maiden cried. 
Or e'er she reached the woman's side. 

And kissed her clay-cold cheek ; 
" I have not idled in the town. 
But long went wandering up and down, 

The minister to seek. 

" They told me here — ^they told me there — 
I think they mocked me everywhere; 

And when I found his home. 
And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book, and come with me — 

Mother ! he would not come. 

I told him how you dying lay. 
And could not go in peace away 

Without the minister; 
I begged him, for dear Christ, his sake. 
But, oh ! — my heart was fit to break — 

Mother ! he would not stir. 

So, though my tears were blinding me, 
1 ran back, fast as fast could be. 

To come again to you; 
And here — close by — ^this Squire I met. 
Who asked (so mild) what made me fret; 

And when I told blm true. 



' I will go with you, child,' he said ; 
' God sends me to this dying bed.' 

Mother, he's here, hard by." 
WhUe thus the little maiden spoke. 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye. 

The bridle on his neck flung free. 

With quivering flank and trembling knee, 

Pressed close his bonny bay; 
A statelier man, a statelier steed. 
Never on greensward paced, I rede. 

Than those stood there that day. 

So, whilQ the little maiden si>oke. 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms; and in hia look 
Something that, like a sermon book. 

Preached—" All is Vanity." 

But when the dying woman's face 
Turned toward him with a wishful gaze. 

He stepped to where she lay; 
And kneeling down, bent over her. 
Saying, " I am a minister — 

My sister, let us pray." 

And well, withouten book or stole, 
(God's words were printed on his soul) 

Into the dying ear 
He breathed, as 'twere an angel's strain. 
The things that unto life pertain, 

And death's dark shadows clear. 

He spoke of sinners' lost estate. 
In Christ renewed — regenerate; 

Of God's most blest decree. 
That not a single soul should die 
Which turns repentant with the cry, 

" Be merciful to me." 

He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil. 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience, faith, and love — 
Sure, in Grod's own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 

Then — as the spirit ebbed away — 
He raised his hands and eyes, to pray 

That peaceful it might pass; 
And then — ^the orphans' sobs alone 
Were heard as they knelt every one 

Close round on the green grass. 
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Sucb was the sight their wond'ring eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mule surprise. 

Who reined their coursers back. 
Just as they found the long astray. 
Who, in the heat of chase that day. 

Had wandered from their track. 

Back each man reined hia pawing steed. 
And lighted down, as if agreed. 
In silence at his side; 



I And there, uncovered all, they stood — 
It was a wholesome sight and good 
That day for mortal pride : 

For of the noblest of the land 

Was that deep-hushed, bare-headed baud; 

And central in the ring. 
By that dead pauper on the ground, 
Her ragged orphans clinging round. 

Knelt tlielr anointed King ! 

Bev. G, CiiABnfi. 



THE ANGELS' SONG. 



^ It came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old* 
From angels bending near the earth 

To touch their harps of gold : 
" Peace to the earth, goodwill to men 

From heaven's all-gracious King;" — 
The world in solemn stillness lay 

To hear the angels sing. 

Still through the cloven sky they come 

With peaceful wings unfurled; 
And still their heavenly music floats 

O'er all the weary world : 
Above its sad and lowly plains 

They bend on heavenly wing, 
And ever o'er its Babel sounds 

The'blessM angels sing. 

Yet with the woes of sin and atxite 
The world has suffered long — 

Beneath the angel-strain have ^rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong ; 



And men, at war with men, hear not 
The love-«ong which they bring : 

Oh ! hush the noise, ye men of strife. 
And hear the angels sing I 

And ye, beneath life's crushing load 

Whose forms aire bending low. 
Who toil along the climbing way 

With painful steps and alow ; 
Look now ! for glad and golden hours 

Come swiftly on the wing : 
Oh ! rest beside the weary road. 

And hear the angels sing ! ' 

For lo ! the days are hastening on. 

By prophet-bards foretold. 
When with the ever-circling years 

Comes round the age of gold; 
When Peace shall over all the earth 

Its ancient splendours fling, 
And the whole world send back the song 

Which now the angels sing! 

£. H. Skabs. 



8TAPFA. 



MsRRiLT, merrily, goes the bark. 

On a breeze from the northward free; 
So shoots through the morning sky the 
lark. 

Or the swan through the summer sea. 
The shores of Mull on the eastward lay, 
And Ulva dark, and Golonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay 

That guard famed Staffa round. 
Then all unknown its columns rose, 
Where dark and undisturbed repose 

The cormorant had found ; 
And the shy seal had quiet home, 
And weltered in that wondrous dome, 
Where, as to shame the temples decked 
By skill of earthly architect. 



Nature herself, it seemed, would raise 
A minster to her Maker's praise ! 
Not for a meaner use ascend 
Her columns, or her arches bend ; 
Nor of a theme less solemn teUs 
That mighty sui^e that ebbs and swells. 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws. 
In varied tone prolonged and high. 
That mocks the oi^an's melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old lona's holy fane. 
That Nature's voice might seem to say, 
" WeU hast thou done, frail child of clay : 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Tasked high, and hard — ^but witness mine. " 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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lOSD uLLnr'S daughteb. 



A cHnsFTAiN, to the Highlands bound. 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tany ! 

And 111 give thee a Bilver pound. 
To row xa o'er the ferry." — 

" Now, who be je wonld croas Loch Gyle, 
This dark and stormy water?'* — 

** O ! I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 
And this, Lord Ullin's daughter. 

And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together; 

For should he find us in the glen. 
My blood would stain the heather. 

His horsemen hard behind as ride; 

Should tboy our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride. 

When they have slain her lover?" — 

Otlt spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" m go, my chief — I'm ready : 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady : 

And, by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry; 
60, though the waves are raging white, 

111 row you o'er the ferry." — 

!By this the storm grew loud apace. 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven, each face 
Grew dark as they were speaidng. 



But still, as wilder blew the wind. 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

"O haste thee, haste 1" the lady cries. 
Though tempests round us gather; 

111 meet the raging of the skies. 
But not an angry father." — 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 

The tem];>e8t gathered o'er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For, sore dismayed, through storm and 
His child he did discover; — [shade 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid. 
And one was round her lover. 

" Come back ! come back ! " he cried in 
** Across this stormy water; [grief. 

And 111 f oi^ve your Highland chief. 
My daughter ! oh, my daughter !" — 

Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the 
Return or aid preventing; — [shore. 

The waters wild went o'er his child. 
And he was left lamenting. 

Campbell. 



ODE TO THE CIJCEXX). 



Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove ! 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy declcs the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path. 

Or mark the rolling year? 

Delightful visitant, with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wuidering through tlie 
To pull the primrose gay, [wood 



Starts the new voice of spring to hear. 
And imitates the lay. 

What time-the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale. 
An annn*! guest in other lands. 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever dear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd nuJEC, with joyful wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the spring. 

M. Bbuck. 
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TEE HOUSE'S FETITIOK. 



Ob, hear a pensire prisoner's prayer, 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries ! 

For here forlorn and sad I sit. 

Within the vriry grate ; 
And tremble at the approaching morn, 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glowed, 
And spumed a tyrant's chain, 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A free-bom mouse detain ! 

Oh, do not stain with guiltless blood 

Thy hospitable hearth ! 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betrayed 

A prize so little worth. 

The scattered glcanii^ of a feast 
My frugal meals supply; 



But if thy unrelenting heart 
That slender boon deny,— 

The cheerful light, the vital air. 
Are blessings widely given ; 

Let Nature's commoners enjoy 
The common gifts of Heaven. 

And since this transient gleam of day 

Is cUl the life we share. 
Let pity plead within thy breast, * 

That little all to spare. 

So may thy hospitable board 

With health and peace be crowned; 

And every charm of heartfelt ease 
Beneath thy roof be found. 

So, when destruction works unseen — 
Wliich man, like mice, may share-^ 

May some kind angel clear thy path. 
And break the hidden snare. 

A. L Barbauld. 



THE LITTLE SHSOITD. 



She put on him a snow-white shroud, 

A chaplet on his head; 
And gathered early primroses 

To scatter o'er the dead. 

She laid him in his little grave — 

'Twas hard to lay him there, 
When spring was putting forth its flowers, 

And everything was fair. 

She had lost many children — now 

The last of them was gone; 
And day and night she sat and wept 

Beside the funeral stone. 

One midnight, while her constant tears 

Were falling with the dew. 
She heard a voice, and, lo 1 her child 

Stood by her, weeping too ! 

His shroud was damp, his face was white; 

He said — " I cannot sleep, 
Your tears have made my shroud so wet : 

Oh, mother, do not weep !" 



Oh, love is strong ! — the mother's heart 
Was filled with tender fears; 

Oh, love is strong ! — and for her child 
Her grief restrained its tears. 

One eve a light shone round her bed. 
And there she saw him stand — 

Her infant, in his little shroud, 
A taper in his hand : 

" Lo ! mother, see, my shroud is dry, 
And I can sleep once more !" 

And beautiful the parting smile 
The little infant wore. 

And down within the silent grave 

He laid his weary head; 
And Sbon the early violets 

Grew o'er his grassy bed. 

The mother went her household ways— 

Again she knelt in prayer, 
And only asked of Heaven its aid 

Her heavy lot to bear. 

L. E. Lanpov. 
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AN EK6LISH CHBISTMAS HOME. 



k LOUD and laughing welcome to the merr7 

Christmas bells! 
All hail with happy gladness to the well- 
known chant that swells! 
We Ust the pealing anthem chord, we hear 

the midnight strain. 
And love the tidings that proclaim old 

Christmas back agaiA. 
But there must be a melody of purer, 

deeper sound — 
A rich key-note, whose echo runs through 

all the music round : 
Let kindly voices ring beneath low roof and 

jMilace dome, 
For those alone are carol chimes that bless 

» Christmas home. 

Then fill once more, from Bounty's store, 
red wine, or nut brown foam, 

And drink to kindly voices in an English 
Christmas hom& 



A bright and joyous welcome to the berriei 

and the leaves 
That hang about our household walls in 

dark and rustling sheaves! 
Up with the holly and the bay, set laurel 

on the board. 
And let the mistletoe look down while 

pledging draughts are poured. 
But there must be some hallowed bloom to 

garland with the rest; — 
All, all must bring toward the wreath some 

flowers of the breast 
For though green boughs may thickly grace 

low roof and palace dome, 
"Warm hearts alone will truly serve to deck 

a Christmas home. 

Then fill once more, from Bounty's store, 
red wine, or nut brown foam. 

And drink to honest hearts within an 
English Christmas home. 

Uliza Coos. 



SPEAK OENTLT. 



Bpxak gently! it Is better far 

To rule by love than fear; 
Speak gently! let not harsh words mar 

The good we might do here. 

Speak gently! Love doth whisper low 
The vows that true hearts bind; 

And gently friendship's accents flow — 
Affection's voice is kind. 

Si>eak gently to the little child — 

Its love be sure to gain; 
Teach it in accents soft and mild — 

It may not long remain. 

Speak gently to the young, for they 

Will have enough to bear : 
Pass through this life as best they may^^ 

'TIS full of anxious care. 

Speak gently to the aged one — 
Grieve not the care-worn heart; 



The sands of life are nearly run- 
Let such in peace depart. 

Speak gently, kindly to the poor — 
Let no harsh tone be heard; 

They have enough they must endure. 
Without an unkind word. 

Speak gently to the erring — know 
They must have toiled in vain : 

Perchance imkindness made them so — 
Oh, win them back again! 

Speak gently! He^who gave his life 
To bend man's stubborn will. 

When elements were in flerce strife. 
Said to them, "Peace! be stilL" 

Speak gently! — 'tis a little thing, 
Propped in the heart's deep well;— 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall telL 

Anok 
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A CHEAP BUT FBEaOUS TBEASUBE. 



Thxbk'b not a cheaper thing on earth, 

Nor yet one half so dear — 
Tis better than distinguished birth, 

Or thousands gained a year. 
It lends the day a new delight; 

Tis virtue's firmest shield; 
It adds more beauty to the night 

Than all the stars can yield. 

It maketh poverty content; 

To sorrow whispers i>eace; 
A gift it is that Heaven has sent 

For mortals to increase. 
It meets you with a smile at mom, 

It lulls you to repose; 
A flower for peer and peasant bom, — 

An everlasting rose ! 



As smiles the rainbow through the cloud. 

When threatening storm begins; 
As music 'mid the tempest loud 

Its way in sweetness wins; 
As springs an arch across the tide 

Where waves conflicting foam — 
So comes this seraph to our-side. 

This angel of our home ! 

What may this wondrous spirit be— 

This power unheard before — 
This charm, this bright divinity? 

GrOOD Temper ! nothing more ! 
Good Temper ! 'tis the choicest gift 

That woman homeward brings, 
And can the poorest peasant lift 

To bliss unknown to kings. 

C. Swain. 



THE DTINa CHILD. 



"O MOTHER ! what brings music here? 

Now listen to the song. 
So soft, so sweet, so beautiful. 

The night winds bear along !" 

"My child, I only hear the wind, 
. As with a mournful sound 
It Wbnders 'mid the old oak trees. 
And strews their leaves around." 



And dimmer grew his heavy eyes, 

His face more deadly fair; 
And down dropped from his infant hand 

His book of infant prayer. 

*'I know it now, my mother dear, — 

That song for me is given; 
It is the angel's choral hymn 

That welcomes me to heaven. " 

Miss Lakdox. 



THE IKGTHEB PBA7IN6. 



Bee, in yon chamber's dim recesses, 
A lady kneels with loosened tresses; 
A lovely creature, lowly kneeling, 
With mournful eyes, and brow of feeling; 
One hand before her meekly spreading. 
The other back her ringlets shedding. 
That aye come gushing down betwixt 
Her eyes and that on which they're fixed. 
She shudders! See! Hear how she's sighing! 
Can one so young, so fair, be dying? 
Is she some favourite saint imploring? 
Confessing shame, or God adoring? 
Her lustrous, dark eyes, wild are straying; 
She bows her head; — lo! she is praying. 
See I see! before her, slumbering mild, 
A fair-haired and a faded child. 
He is her son;— could any other 
Look with those rapt looks, save a mother? 



That bosom, which seems nigh the burstici;. 
Yon child was suckled, nestled, nurst in . 
That heart, — to Grod outpoured, and 

offered, — 
Death, for her son, hath three times 

suffered. 
Oh ! of all mortal pangs, there's nought 
So dreadful as the death of thought! 
He wakes-:- he smiles — looks up — and 

there 
He rises — G6d hath heard her prayer ! 
Whilst she, 'twixt sobbing, tears, and 

shrieking, 
Clasps him with heart too big for speaking. 
She holds him up to God. And now. 
Proud boastful man! what canst thou do? 
In all thy miracles, there's nought 
Like that a mother^ 8 prayers have wroufrht. 

A. Cunningham. 
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THE CHILD AND THE DEW-DBOFS. 



" father, dear father, why pass they away, 
The dew-drops that sparkled at dawning of 

day — 
That glittered like stars by the light of the 

moon; 
Oh, why are those dew-drops dissolving so 

soon? 
Does the son, in his wrath, chase their 

brightness away. 
As though nothing that's lovely might live 

for a day? 
The moonlight has faded, the flowers still 

remain, 
But the dew has dried out of their petals 

again.** — 

" My child," said the father, " look up to 

the skies. 
Behold yon bright rainbow, those beautiful 

dyes; 
There, there are the dew-drops in glory 

reset, — 
*Mid the jewels of heaven they are glittering 

yet I 



Then are we not taught by each beautiful 

ray, 
To mourn not for beauty, though fleeting 

away? 
For though youth of its brightness and 

beauty be riven, 
All that withers on eari^ blooms more 

brightly in heaven." 

Alas for the father ! how little knew he 
The words he had spoken prophetic could 

be; 
That the beautiful child, the bright star 

of his day. 
Was e'en then like the dew-drops— dis- 
solving away. 
Oh, sad was the father, when, lo I in the 

skies 
The rainbow again spread its beauteous 

dyes; 
And then he remembered the maxims he'd 

given. 
And thought of his child and the dew- 

drops — In heaven. 

J. R Carpkntkr. 



THE DEW-DBOP ABD THE STREAM. 



Thb brakes with golden flowers were 

crowned. 
And melody was heard aromid, 
Whrai, near the scene, a dew-drop shed 
Its lustre on a violet's head. 
And trembling to the breeze it hung ! 
The streamlet, as it rolled along. 
The beanty of the mom confessed. 
And thus tiie sparkling pearl addressed : — 

" Sore, little drop, rejoice we may. 
For all is beautlfnl and gay; 
Creation wears her emerald dress. 
And smiles in all her lovelinen. 
And with delight and pride I see 
Thai Ifttle flower bedewed by thee; 
Thj lustre with a gem might vie. 
While tremUing in its purple eye." — 

" Ajr, jon masf weD icjoiee, 'tis tme," 
B«plied the radiant drop of dew; 



" Ton will, no doubt, as on you move. 
To flocks and herds a blessing prove. 
But when the son ascends on high. 
Its beams will draw me t'wards the sky; 
And I must own my little power — 
I've but refreshed a humble flower," — 



the stream, nor thus 



"Hold!" cried 

repine; 
For well 'tis known a power divine. 
Subservient to His will supreme. 
Has made the dew-drop and the stream. 
Though smsB thon art (I that allow), 
No mark of Heaven's contempt art tboa-^ 
Tboa hast refreshed a humble flower. 
And done according to thy power." 

All tUngs that are, both great and small. 
One glorious Anthor formed them all : 
This thoofl^t may all repiniags qneU — 
What serves His purpose serves Him welL 

Ajcoji. 
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ELLEN KLOEE. 



.** Sweet Ellen More," said I, "come forth 

Beneath the sunny sky; 
Why stand yon musing all alone. 

With such an anxious eye? 
What is it, child, that aileth you?" 

And thus she made reply : — 

" The fields aro green, the skies are bright, 

The leaves are on the tree. 
And 'mong the sweet flowers of the thyme 

Far flies the honey-bee; 
And the lark hath sung since morning 
prime, 

And merrily singeth he : 

Yet not for this shall I go forth 

On the open hills to play; 
There's not a bird that singeth now 

Would tempt me hence to stray; 
I would not leave our cottage door 

For a thousand flowers to-day ! " 

"And wliy?" said I; "what Is there 
here. 

Beside your cottage door, 
To make a merry girl like you 

Thus idly stand to pore? 
There is a mystery in this thing — 

Now tell me, Ellen More !" 

The fair girl looked into my face 
With her dark and serious eye; 

Silently a while she looked, 
Then heaved a quiet sigh; 

And, with a half-reluctant will. 
Again she made reply : — 

" Three years ago, unknown to us. 

When nuts were on the tree, 
Even in the pleasant harvest-time. 

My brother went to sea — 
Unknown to us to sea he went. 

And a woful house were we. 

That winter was a weary time, 

A long dark time of woe; 
For we knew not in what ship he sailed, 

And vainly sought to know; 
And day and night the loud, wild winds. 

Seemed evermore to blow. 

My mother lay upon her bed, 
Uer spirit sorely tosaed 



With dismal thoughts of storm and wrocit 

Upon some savage coast; 
But mom and eve we prayed to Heaven 

That he might not be lost 

And when the pleasant sining came on. 

And fields again were green. 
He sent a letter full of news 

Of the wonders he had seen; 
Praying us to think him dntif ol. 

As he afore had been. 

The tidings that came next were from 

A sailor old and gray, 
Who saw his ship at anchor lie 

In the harbour at Bombay; 
But he said my brother pined for home» 

And wished he were away. 

Again he wrote a letter long. 

Without a word of gloom; 
And soon, and very soon, he said, 

He shoidd again come home : 
I watched, as now, beside the door. 

And yet he did not come. 

I watched and watched, but I knew not then 

It would be all in vain; 
For very sick he lay the while. 

In a hospital in Spain. 
Ah, me ! I fear my brother dear 

Will not come home again. 

And now I watch, for we have heard 

That he is on hia way; 
And the letter said, in very truth. 

He would be here to-day. 
Oh ! there's no bird that singeth now 

Could tempt me hence away !" — 

That self-same eve I wandered down 

Unto the busy strand. 
Just as a little boat came in 

With people to the land; 
And 'mongst them was a sailor boy. 

Who leaped upon the sand. 

I knew him by his dark-blue eyes. 

And by his features fair; 
And as he leaped ashore, he sang 

A simple Scottish air — 
" There's nae place like our ain dear home 

To be met wi* onywhere !" 

Mary Howitx. 
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EXCELSIOB. 



Tex shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior I 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath; 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior I 

In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam ' warm and 

bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

"Try not the Pass!" the old man 

said; 
" Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide !" 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 

" stay," the maiden said, " and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast 1" 



A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered with a sigh. 
Excelsior ! 

" Beware the pine-tree's withered ' 

branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche !" 
This was the peasant's last Good-night; 
A voice replied far up the height. 
Excelsior 1 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior ! 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, bub beautiful, he lay; 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior 1 

LoKorsLLow. 



I SEMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 



I REMEMBER, I remember, 

The house where I was born, 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at mom. 
He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day; 
But now I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember. 

The roses red and white; 
The violets and the lily cups, 

Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day — 

The tree is living yet. 



I remember, I remember, 

Where I was used to swing; 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing : 
My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cooi 

The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees, dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tope 

"Were close against the sky. 
It was a childish ignorance; 

But now 'tis little j oy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 

Thomas Hood. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy standB; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and loi^. 

His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat. 

He earns whate'er he can, 
And looks the whole world in the face^ 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from morn till 
night, 
Yon can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy 
sledge. 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, ' 

And hear the bellows roar, 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 



He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice, 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's 
voice. 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more. 

How in the grave she lies; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — ^rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Ettch morning sees some task begin. 
Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done. 
Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy 
friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught 1 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought f 

Longfellow. 



ALEXANDER SELKIRK'S SOLILOQUY. 



I AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 
O solitude ! where are the charms 

That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms. 

Than reign in this horrible place. 



I am out of humanity's reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 

Never hear the sweet music of spcech- 
I start at the sound of my own. 

T]io beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 



They are so unacquainted with man. 
Their tamenesa is shocking to me. 

Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove. 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, . 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth 

Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides In that heavenly word ! 

More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford; 
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But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard; 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell. 
Or smiled wheiLa Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds I that have made me your sport. 

Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 



The tempest itself lags behind. 
And the swift-winged arrows of 
light 

When I think of my own native land. 
In a moment I seem to be there; 

But, alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 



But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest. 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's mercy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought ! 
Gives even affliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

COWPEB. 



PADDLE YOUB OWN CANOE. 



VoTAOBR upon life's sea, to yourself be 

true. 
And where'er your lot inay be, "Paddle 

your own canoe I " 
Never, though the winds may rave, falter 

nor look back; 
But upon the darkest wave leave a shining' 

track. 

Nobly dare the wildest storm, stem the 

hardest gale; 
Brave of heart and strong of arm, you will 

never fail 
When the world is cold and dark, keep an 

aim in view; 
And toward the beacon-mark " Paddle 

your own. canoe I** 

"Every wave that beturs you on to the silent 

shore. 
From its sunny source has gone, to return 

no more : 
Then let not an hour's delay cheat you of 

your due; 
Bnt» whUe it is called to-day, " PaddU 

your ovm canoe 1" 

If your birth denied you wealth, lofty 

state and power. 
Honest fame and hardy health are a better 

dower : 



But, if these will not sufiice, golden gain 

pursue; 
And to gain the glittering prize, " Paddle 

your own, canoe I " / 

Would you wrest the wreath of fame from 

the hand of fate? 
Would you write a deathless name with 

the good and great? 
Would you bless your fellow-men? Heart 

and soul imbue 
With the holy task, and then "Paddle 

your own ca/noe I " 

Would you crush the tyrant wrong, in tho 

world's free fight? 
With a spirit brave and strong, battle for 

the right : 
And to break the chains that bind the 

many to the few — 
To enfranchise slavish mind — " PadoUet 

your ovon canoe J" 

Nothing great is lightly won, nothing won* 

is lost; 
Every good deed, nobly done, will repay* 

the cost : 
Leave to Heaven, in humble trust, all yon 

will to do; 
But, if you succeed, you must "Paddli 

YOUR OWN CANOK i" 
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BOB ROT'S GRAVE. 



A rAXous man is Bobin Hood, 

The English ballad-singer's joy ! 

And Scotland has a thief as good. 

An outlaw of as daring mood; 

She has her brave Bob B07 ! 

Then clear the weeds from off his grave, 

And let us chant a passing stave 

In honour of that hero brave I 

Hea^n gave Bob Boy a dauntless heart, 
And wondrous length and strength of 

arm; 
Nor craved he more to quell his foes. 
Or keep his friends from harm. 

Yet was Bob Boy as wise as brave; 
Forgive me if the phrase be strong — 
A poet worthy of Bob Boy 
Must scorn a timid song. 

Say, then, that he was wise as brave — 
As wise in thought as bold in deed; 
For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said generous Bob, — "What need of 

books? 
Bum all the statutes and their shelves : 
They stir us up against our kind; 
And worse — against ourselves. 

We have a passion, make a law. 
Too false to guide us or control 1 
And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

And puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 

Distinctions that are plain and few; 

These find I graven on my heart — 

That tells me what to do. 

The creatures see of flood and field. 
And those that travel on the wind ! 
With them no strife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

For why 7 because the good old rule 
Snfilceth them, the simple plan, 



That they should take who have the 
power. 
And they should keep who can. 

A lesson which is quickly learned, 
A signal this which all can see ! 
Thus nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

All freakishness of mind is checked; 
He tamed who foolishly aspires; 
While to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 

All kinds and creatures stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit; 
'TIS GkMi's appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit. 

Since, then, the rule of right is plain. 
And longest life is but a day; 
To have my ends, maintain my rights, 
111 take the shortest way." — 

And thus among these rocks he lived. 
Through summer's heat and winter's 

snow; 
The eagle, he was lord above. 
And Bob was lord below. 

Yet thou, although, with some wild 

thoughts. 
Wild chieftain of a savage dan ! 
Hadst this to boast of — thou didst love 
The liberty of man. 

And, had it been thy lot to live 
With us who now behold the light, 
Thou wouldst have nobly stirred thy- 
self. 
And battled for the right. 

For thou wert still the poor man's stay. 
The poor man's heart, the poor man's 

hand; 
And all the oppressed, who wanted 
strength. 
Had thine at their command. 

W021D8WORTU. 
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THE SWOSD. 



TwAB the battle-field, and the cold pale 

moon 

Looked down on the dead and the dsring; 

And the wind passed o'er with a dirge and 

a wail, [lying. 

Where the young and the braye were 

With his father's sword in his red right 
And the hostile dead around him, [hand. 

Lay a youthful chief ; but his bed was the 
ground. 
And the grave's icy sleep had bound him. 

A reckless rover, 'mid death and doom, 
Passed a soldier, his plunder seeking; 

Careless he stepped where friend and foe 
Iiay alike in their life-blood reeking. 

Drawn by the shine of the warrior's sword, 
The soldier paused beside it : [strength. 

He wrenched the hand with a giant's 
But the grasp of the dead defied it. 



He loosed his liold, and his English heart 
Took part with the dead before him; 

And he honoured the brave who died sword 
in hand. 
As with softened brow he bent o'er him. 

"A soldier's death thou hast boldly died, 

A soldier's grave won by it; — 
Before I would take that sword from thy 
hand. 

My own lif e's-blood should dye it. 

Thou shalt not be left for tlie carrion crow, 
Or the wolf to fatten o'er thee; 

Or the coward insult the gallant dead, 
Who in life had trembled before thee 1" 

Then dug he a grave in the crimson earth, 

Where his wanior foe was sleeping; 
And he laid him there in honour and 
rest, 
With his sword in his own brave keeping. 

L. E. Landok. 



BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 



For Scotland's and for freedom's right 

The Bruce his part has played; — 
In five successive fields of fight 

Been conquered and dismayed : 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought ; 
And now from battle, faint and worn. 
The homeless fugitive, forlorn, 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

And cheerless was that resting-place 

For him who claimed a throne ; — 
His canopy, devoid of grace, 

The rude, rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed — 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 

From couch of eider down ! 
Through darksome night till dawn of 

day. 
Absorbed in wakeful thought he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

The son rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed. 
And tinged with light each shapelen 
beam 

>\'hicfa roofed the lowly shed ; 



When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 

His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude oot — 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 

Six times the gossamery thread 

The wary spider threw ; — 
In vain the filmy line was sped, 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 
The patient insect, six times f oUed, 

And yet unconquered still; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye. 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill 

One effort more, his seventh and last! — 

ITie hero hailed the sign ! — 
And on the wished-for beam hung fast 

That slender, silken line ! 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen; for his thought 

The lesson well conld trace, 
Which even "he who runs may read," 
That Perseverance gains its meed. 

And Patience wins the race. 

BSKNAJID BaBTOH. 
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THE HEABT OF BBTJCE IS UELKOSE ABBET. 



HeAUT ! that didst press forward still* 
Where the tmmpet's note rang shrill, 
Where the knightlj swords were crossing. 
And theC plumes like sea-foam tossing, 
Leader of the charging spear. 
Fiery heart! — and liest thou Jiere f 

May this narrow spot inum 
Aught that could so beat and bum? 
Heart ! that lov'dst the clarion's blast 
Silent is thy place at last; 
Silent — save when early bird 
.Sings where once the mass was heard; 

Silent — save when breeze's moan 
Comes through flowers or fretted stone; 
And the wild-rose waves around thee, 
And the long dark grass hath bound thee; 
— Sleepst thou as the swain might sleep, 
In his nameless valley deep? 

No, brave heart ! though cold and lone. 
Kingly power is yet thine own ! 
Feel I not thy spirit brood 
O'er the whispering solitude ? 



Lo ! at one high thought of tliee, 
Fast they rise, the bold, the free; 
Sweeping past thy lowly bed. 
With a mute though stately tread; 
Shedding their pale armour's light 
Forth upon the breathless night; 
Bending every warlike plume 
In the prayer o'er saintly tomb. 

Is the noble Douglas nigh, 
Armed to follow thee, or die ? — 
Now, true heart ! as thou wert wont. 
Pass thou to the i>eril'B front ! 
Where the banner-spear is gleaming. 
And the battle's red wine streaming. 
Till the Paynim quail before thee. 
Till the Cross wave proudly o'er thee. 

Dreams — ^the falling of a leaf 

Wins me from their splendours brief ; 

Dreams, yet bright ones ! scorn them 

not, 
Thou that seek'st the holy spot ; 
Nor,' amidst its lone domain. 
Call the faith in relics vain ! 

Mbs. Remans. 



THE SCOTTISH EXILE'S FABEWELL. 



Our native land — our native vale — 

A long, and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 

And Cheviot's mountains blue ! 

Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds. 
And streams renowned in song ! 

Farewell, ye blithesome braes and meads. 
Our hearts have loved so long ! 

Farewell, yQ broomy elfin knowes. 
Where thyme and harebells grow ! 

Farewell, ye hoary haunted howes 
O'erhung with birk and sloe ! 

The battle mound — the Border tower. 

That Scotia's annals tell — 
The martyr's grave, the lover's bower — 

To each, to all — ^farewell ! 



Home of our hearts! — our fathers' homo!- 

Land of the brave and free ! 
The sail is flapping on the foam 

That bears us far from thee. 

We seek a wild and distant shore, 
Beyond th' Atlantic main ; — 

We leave thee to return no more, 
Or view thy clifTs again. 

But may dishonour blight our fame, 
And quench our household fires. 

When we, or ours, forget thy name, 
Green island of our sires 1 

Our native land — our native vale — 

A long, and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 

And Scotland's mountains blue ! 

PRTNOLS. 



• •• Now pasa thou forward, m thon wtrt wont, and Douglas will follow tbce or die I " With tbeie wonti 
Douglas thr«w flrom him the heart of Bruce into mid-battle against the Moors of Spain. 
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THE DBUU. 



Yonder is a little drum hanging on the wall ; 
Dusty wreaths, and tattered flags, round 

about it f aa 
A shepherd youth, on Cheyiot's hills, 

watched the sheep whose skin 
A cunning workman wrought, and gave 

the little drum its din. 

Oh, pleasant are fair Cheviot's hills, with 

velvet verdure spread; 
And ideasant 'tis among its heath to 

make your summer bed; 
And sweet and clear are Cheviot's rills that 

trickle to its vsles, 
And balmily its tiny flowers breathe on the 

passing gales. 
And thus hath felt the shepherd-boy whilst 

tending of his fold ; 
Nor thought there was, in all the world, a 

spdt like Cheviot's wold. 

And so it was for many a day; but change 

with time will come. 
And he — (alas for him the day!) he heard. 

the little drum! 
" Follow, ** said the drummer-boy, ** would 

you live in story! 
For he who strikes a foeman down, wins a 

wreath of glory!" 
"Rub-a-dub!" and "rub-a-dub!" the 

drummer beats away — 
The shepherd lets his bleating flock o'er 

Cheviot wildly stray! 

On Egypt's arid wastes of sand the shepherd 
now is lying; 



Around him many a parching tongue for 

*' Water!" fahitly crying : 
Oh, that he were on Cheviot's hills, with 

velvet verdure spread, 
Or lying 'mid the blooming heath where 

oft he made his bed! 
Or could he drink of those sweet rills that 

trickle to its vales. 
Or breathe once more the balminess of 

Cheviot's mountain gales! 

At length upon Ids wearied eyes the 

mists of slumber come, 
And he is in his home again — ^till wakened 

by the drum! 
"Take arms! take arms!" his leader cries, 

"the hated foeman's nigh!" 
Guns loudly roar, steel clanks on steel, 

and thousands fall to die. 
The shepherd's blood makes red the sand : 

"Oh, water! — give me some! 
" My voice might reach a friendly ear — but 

for that Uttle drum!" 

'Mid moaning men, and dying men, the 

drummer kept hia way, 
And many a one, by "glory" lured, did 

curse the drum that day. 
"Rub-ardub!" and "rub-a-dub!" the 

drummer beat aloud — 
The shepherd died! and, ere the mom, the 

hot sand was his shroud. 
And this is "glory?"— Yes; and still wUl 

man the tempter follow, 
Nor leam that Glory, like its Drum, iz but 

a sound — and hollow ! 

DouoLAS Jkhkold's Magazine. 



HUMILITY. 



Turn bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest; ' 

— In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath htunility. 

When Mary chose the "better part," 

She meekly sat at Jesus' feet; 
And Lydia's gently-opened heart 

Was made for Gtod's own temple meet; 



— ^Fairest and beat adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 

The saint that wears heaven's brightest 
crown, 
In deepest adoration bends; 
The weight of glory bows him down, x 

Then most when most his soul ascends; 
— ^Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 

Jauvs Mo^'TaoMBKT. 
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WINTEB AlTD SPRINa. 



" AriBU ! adieu !" Father Winter said 

To the world, when about to quit it; 
With his old white wig half off his head. 

As if never made to fit it 
" Adieu ! I'm off to the rocks and caves, 

To leave all here behind me; 
Or, i>erhaps, 111 sink in the northern waves, 

So deep that none can find me." 



"Good luck! 
locks!" 



good luck to four hoary- 
Said the gay young Spring, advancing; 

V Go take your nap 'mid the caves and rocks, 
While I o'er the earth am dancing. 

There's not a spot where your foot has trod. 
You hard old clumsy fellow ! 

Not a hill nor a vale nor a single sod. 
But what I shall have to mellow. 

And I shall spread them o'er with grass. 
That will look so fresh and cheering, 

None will regret that they let you pass 
Far out of sight and hearing. 



The fountains you lock up so tight, 
When I shall give them a sunning, 

Will sparkle in my dazzling light. 
And the brooks will set to running: 

The boughs you've caked all o'er with ica, 

Tis chilling to behold them; 
I stick them roimd with buds so nice — 

Hy breath alone can unfold them. 
And when the tree is in blossoms dressed. 

The bird with her songs so merry 
Will come on its limb to build her nest, 

By the sign of the future cherry. 

The earth and air by their joyfulness 

Shall show the good I'm doing; 
And the skies beam down with smUes, to 
bless 

The course that I'm pursuing." — 
Said Winter then, " I would have you learn 

By me, my gay new comer ! 
To push off, too, when it comes your turn, 

And yield your place to Summer." 

Miss H. F. Gould. 



THE WEAYEB. 



CxASZLESSLT the weaver, Time, 
Sitting at his mystic loom, 

Keeps his arrowy shuttle flying, 
Every thread a-nears our dying; 
And, with melancholy chime. 
Very low and sad withal. 
Sings his solemn madrigal, 
As he weaves our web of doom. 

" Mortals !" — ^thus he, weaving, sings — 
" Bright or dark the web shall be, 
As ye will it; all the tissues 
Blending in harmonious issues. 
Or discordant colourings; 

Time the shuttle drives, but you 
Give to every thread its hue, 
And elect your destiny. 

God bestowed the shining varp — 
Fill it With as bright a woof ; 

And the whole shall glow divinely. 
As if wrought by angels finely, 



To the music of the harp; 

And the blended colours Im 
Like perfected harmony. 
Keeping evil things aloof. 

Envy, malice, pride, and haie — 
Foulest progeny of sin — 

Let not these the weft entangle, 
With their blind and furious wrangle. 
Marring your diviner fate; 

But with love and deeds of good 
Be the web throughout endued. 
And the perfect ye shall win." 

Thus he singeth very low. 
Sitting at his mystic loom; 

And his shuttle still is flying — 
Thread by thread anears our dying. 
Grows our shroud by every throw; 
And the hues of woe or heaven 
To each thread by us are given. 
As he weaves our web of doom. 

W. H. BuRLxxas. 
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** Tell me, O mother ! when I grow old, 
Will mj hair, which my sisters say is like 

gold, 
Crrow gray as the old man's, weak and poor, 
Who asked for alms at our pillared door? 
Gliall I look as sad, shall I speak as slow. 
As he, when he told us his tale of woe ? 
Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be 

dim? 
Tell me, O mother, shall I grow Uke him? 

He said — but I knew not what he meant— 
That his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 
He spoke of the grave as a place of rest. 
Where the weary sleep in peace, and are 

blest; 
And he told how his kindred there were 

laid, 
And the friends with whom in his youth he 

played; 
And tears from the eyes of the old man fell. 
And my sisters wept as they heard his 

tale! 

He spoke of a home, where in childhood's 
glee 

He chased from the wild flowers the sing- 
ing bee; 

And followed afar, with a heart as light 

As its sparkling wings, the butterfly's 
flight; 

And pulled young flowers, where they grew 
'neath the beams 

Of the sun's fair light, by his own blue 
streams : 

Yet he left all these, through the world to 
roam! 

Why, O mother ! did he leave hin home ?" — 



" Calm thy young thoughts, my own fair 

chUd! 
The fancies of youth and age are beguiled; 
Though pale grow thy cheeks, and thy hair 

turn gray, 
Time cannot steal the soul's youth away ! 
There's a land, of which thou hast heard 

me speak, 
Where age never wrinkles the dweller's 

cheek; 
But in joy they live, fair child, like thee — 
It was there the old man longed to be ! 

For he knew that those with whom he had 

played. 
In his heart's young joy, 'neath their 

cottage shade — 
Whose love he shared, when their songs 

and mirth 
Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth — 
Whose names from our world had passed 

away, 
As flowers in the breath of an autumn 

day;— 
He knew that they, with all suffering done, 
Encircled the throne of the Holy One ! 

Though ours be a pillared and lofty home, 
Where Want, with his pale train, never 

may come. 
Oh, scorn not the poor with the scomer's 

jest. 
Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest ! 
For He who hath made the poor may soon 
Darken the sky of our glowing noon, 
And leave us with woe, in the world's bleak 

wild: 
Oh, soften the griefs of the poor, my child ! 

William P. Bkot/x. 



BISDS OF PASSAGE. 



BxBDS ! joyous birds of the wandering wing ! 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of 

spring? 
"We come from the shores of the green 

old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon 

smile. 
Prom the palms that wave through the 

Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 



We have swept o'er cities in song re- 
nowned — 

Silent they lie with the deserts arou.id! 

We have crossed proud rivers, whose tide 
hath rolled 

All dark with the warrior blood of old; 

And each worn wing hath regained its 
home. 

Under peasant's roof-tree or monarch's 
dome."— 
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Jlnd what hare ye found in the monarch's 

dome. 
Since laat ye trarened the blue sea's foam ? 
" We have found a change, we haye found 

a pall, 
And a gloom o'ershadowing the banquet's 

haU, 
And a mark on the floor, as of Itfe-drops 

spUf— 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we 

built!" ' 

Oh, joyous birds ! it hath still been so; 
Through the halls of kings doth the tem- 
pest go! 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 
And the hlUs o'er their quiet a vigil keep; 
Say what have ye found in the peasant's cot, 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot? 



"A cbtnge we have found there— and 

many a change ! 
Faces, and footsteps, and all things strange ! 
Gone are the heads of the silvery hair. 
And the young that were have a brow of 

care. 
And the place is hushed where the children 

played — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we 

made!" 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth. 
Birds that o'ersweep it In power and 

mhrth! 
Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Yb have a Guide, and shall wm despair? 
Ys over desert and deep have passed, — 
So may ws reach our bright home at 

last! 

* Mss. Hemans. 



THE SUKBEAH. 



Thou art no lingerer in monarch's hall; 
A joy thou art, and a wealth to all — 
A bearer of hope unto land and sea; 
Sunbeam! what gift has the world like 
thee? 

Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean 

smiles — 
Thou hast touched with glory his thousand 

isles! 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the fea|)hery 

foam. 
And gladdened the sailor like words from 

home. 

To the solemn depths of the forest shades 
Thou art streaming on through their green 

arcades; 
And the, quivering leaves that have caught 

thy glow. 
Like fire-flies glance to the pools below. 

I looked on the mountains — a vapour lay 
Folding their heights in its dark array : 
Thou brokest forth, and the mists be- 
came 
A crown and a mantle of living flame! 

I looked on the peasant's lowly cot, 
Something of sadness had wrapped the 
spot; 



But a gleam of thee on its casement fell, 
And it laughed into beauty at that bright 
speU. 

To the earth's wild places a guest thou art, 
Flushing the waste like the rose's heart; 
And thou scomest not, from thy pomp, to 

shed 
A tender light on the ruin's head. 

Thou takest through the dim church-ai^le 

thy way. 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to 

day; 
And its high pale tombs, with their trophies 

old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of burning gold. 

And thou turnest not from the humblest 

grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may 

wave; 
Thou scatterest its gloom like the dreams 

of rest, — 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of Summer ! oh, what is like thee ? 
Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! 
One thing is like thee, to mortals given — 
The Faith, touching all things with hues 
of heaven. 

Mas. HEM.VM8. . 
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THE TIME FOB PSATEB* 



Whkk is the time for prayer f — 
With the first beams that light the morning 

sky, 
Ere for the toils of day thou dost prepare, 

lift up thy thoughts on high; 
Commend thy loved ones to His watchful 
care: — 
Morn is the time for prayer ! 

And in the noontide hour. 
If worn by toil or by sad eares opprest, 
Then unto Gk)d thy spirit's sorrow pour, 

And He will give thee rest : 
Thy voice shall reach Him through the 
fields of air : — 

Noon is the time for prayer t 

When the bright sun hath set, — 
\Mxilat yet eve's glowing colours deck the 

skies, — 
When with the loved, at home, again thou'st 

met> 



Then let thy prayer arise 
For those who in thy joys and sorrows 
share: — 
Eve is the time for prayer ! 

And when the stars come forth,— 
When to the trusting heart sweet hopes 

are given. 
And the deep stillness of the hour gives 
birth 
To pure bright dreams of heaven, — 
Kneel to thy God, ask strength life's ills 
to bear : — 
Night is the time for prayer ! 

When is the time for prayer? 
In every hour, while life is spared to thee — 
In crowds or solitude — in joy or care — 

Thy thoughts should heavenward flee. 
At home — at mom and eve — with loved 
ones there. 
Bend thou the knee in iirayer * 

Akon. 



BE KIND. 



Bk kind to the old man, while strong in 

thy youth — 
Be kind, not in seeming alone, but in truth ; 
He once was as young and as hopeful as 

thou, [brow ! 

With a bosom as light, as unwrinkled a 

Be kind to the poor man, and give of thy 

bread. 
With shelter and pillow to comfort his head ; 
His lot and thine own may be one ere he 

dieth. 
Or neighbour to thine the low grave where 

he Ueth ! 

Be kind to the crooked, the lame, and the 

bUnd; 
What's lacked in the body they feel in the 

mind; 
And while virtue through trial and pain 

cometh forth, 
In the mind, not the body, is man's truest 

worth. 

Be kind to the fallen who lives but to 

mourn; 
Be kind to the outcast who seeks to return ; 



Be kind to the hardened who never hat^ 

prayed; 
Be kind to the timid who still is afraid ! 

The injured, who down by oppression is 
borne; [scorn; 

The slighted who withers; the victim of 

The filtered who topples aloft but to fall; 

The wronger and wronged — oh, be kindly 
to all* 

For vast is the world of the generous mind. 
And narrow the sphere to the selfish 

assigned; 
And clear is the path of the warm and the 

true — 
Of the haughty and vain, how delusive the 

view ! 

Then unto the old show respect whUe thou 

mayest — 
The poor, while to Him who gives all 

things thou prayest — 
The weak or the lost, 'neath the load of 

his sorrow — 
And thine own cup of joy shall o'erflow 

ere the morrow ! 

^ AXOK. 
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THE BEHDED BOW» 



There wu beard the sound of the coining 

foe, 
There was sent through Britain a bended 

bow, [far, 

And a voice was poured on the free winds 
As the land rose up at the sign of war. 

" Heard ye not the battle horn? 
Beaper I leave thy golden com ! 
Leave it for the birds of heaven, — 
Swords must flash and shields be riven ! 
Leave it for the winds to shed — 
Arm 1 ere Britain's turf grows red !" 

And the reaper armed like a foeman's son. 

And the bended bow and the voice passed 
on. 

" Hunter I leave the mountain chase. 
Take the falchion from its place ! 
Let the wolf go free to-day, 
Leave him for a nobler prey ! 
Let the deer ungalled sweep by — 
Arm thee ! Britain's foes are nigh !" 

And the hunter armed ere his chase was 
done, 

And the bended bow and the voice passed 
on. 

" Ohleftaln ! quit the joyous feast, 
Stay not till the song hath ceased ! 



Though the mead be foaming bright, 
Though the fires give ruddy Ugbt, 
Leave the hearth and leave the hall — 
Arm thee ! Britain's foe must falL" 
And the chieftain armed, and the horn was 

blown, 
And the bended bow and the voice passed 
on. 



(( 



Prince ! thy father's deeds are told 
In the bower, and in the hold ! 
Where the goatherd's lay is sung. 
Where the minstrel's harp is strung ! 
Foes are on thy native sea- 
Give our bards a tale of thee ! " 

And the prince came armed like a leader's 
son. 

And the bended bow and the voice passed 
on. 

" Mother ! stay thou not thy boy ! 
He must learn the battle's joy ; 
Sister ! bring the sword and spear, 
Give thy brother words of cheer; 
Maiden ! bid thy lover part, 
Britain calls the strong in heart ! " 
And the bended bow and the voice passed 

on. 
And the bards made song for a battle 
won. 

M&s. Hbmavs. 



THE SEOW-FLAEE. 



" Now, if I fall, will it be my lot 

To be cast in some low and lonely spot. 

To melt, and to sink unseen or forgot? 

And then will my course be ended?" 
Twas thus a feathery Snow-flake said, 
Aj down through the measureless space it 

strayed; 
Or as, half by dalliance, half afraid, 

It seemed in mid air suspended. 

"O no." said the Earth, "thou shalt not 

Ue, 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou pure and delicate child of the sky; 

For thou wilt be sale in my keeping : 
But, then, I must give thee a lovelier 

form; 
Thonlt not be a part of the wintry stonn. 



But revive when the sunbeams are yellow 
and warm. 
And the flowers from my bosom are 
peeping. 

And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Restored in the lily that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine bloosn, the anemone. 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness; 
To melt and be cast in a glittering bead. 
With pearls that the night scatters over the 

mead. 
In the cup where the bee and the firefly feed, 

Kegaining thy dasiling brightnc 



Or wouldst thou return to a home in the 

sklea, 
To shine in the Iris, 111 let thee arise. 
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And appear in the many and glorious djes 

A pencil of sunbeams is blending- 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
111 give thee a new and vernal birth, 
When thou shalt recover thy primal wbrth, 
And never r^n^t descending \" 

"Then I wiU drop," said the trusting 

Flake; 
" But bear in mind that the choice I make 
Is not on the dew in the flowers to 

awake. 
Or the mist that shall pass with the 

morning: 
For things of thyself, they expire with thee ; 
But thoee that are lent from on high, 

like me. 



They rise and will live, from thy dust set 
free, 
To the regions above returning. 

And if true. to thy word, and just thou 

art. 
like the spirit that dwells in the holiest 

heart. 
Unsullied by thee, thou wilt let me de- 
part, 
And return to my native heaven : 
For I would be placed in the beautiful 

bow. 
From time to time, in thy sight to glow; 
So thou may'st remember the flake of 
snow. 
By the promise that God hath given." 

Gould. 



WHAT IS TIMEf 



I ASKED an aged man, a man of cares. 
Wrinkled and curved, and white with hoary 

'hairs: 
"Time is the warp of life," he said ; "oh, 

teU. 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it 

well!" 

I asked the ancient, venerable dead. 
Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled : 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur 

flowed — 
"Time sowed the seeds we reap in this 

abode V* 

I asked a dying sinner, ere the stroke 

Of rathles^ death life's " golden bowl" had 

broke; 
I asked him What is Time? "Time!" he 

replied, 
"I've lost it!— oh, the treasure!"— and 

he died. 

I asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 
Those bright dironometers of days and 

yean: 
They answered, "Time is but a meteor's 

glare,"— 
And bade me for Eternity prepare 

I asked the seasons, in their annual 

round. 
Which beautUjr or desolate the ground; 



And they replied (no oracle more wise) : 
"'Tis folly's blank and wisdom's highest 
prize." 

I asked a spirit lost — but, oh, the shriek 
That pierced my soul ! I shudder while I 

speak: 
It cried, " A particle, a speck, a mite 
Of endless years, duration infinite." 

Of things inanimate my dial I 
Consulted, and it made me this reply : 
"Time is the season fair of living well. 
The path to glory, or the path to helL" 

I asked my Bible, and methinks it said, 
" Thine is the present hour; the past is fled : 
live, live to-day; to-morrow never yet 
On any humatf being rose or set." 

I asked old Father Time himself at last. 
But in a moment he flew swiftly past; 
His chariot was a doud, the viewless wind 
His noiseless steeds, that left no trace 
behind. 

I asked the mighty Angel, who shall stand 
One foot on sea, and one on solid land : 
"^y heaven's great King, I swear the 

mystery's o'er ! 
rime WAS," he cried, "but IHme bhaix bs 



nomofrt. 



]l f41MT%KW," 
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COMPLADTTS OF THE POOS. 



"And wherefore do the Poor complain?*' 
The Rich man asked of me; — 

"Come, walk abroad with me," I said, 
" And I will answer thee." 

Twas evening, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to behold; 
And we were wrapped and coated weU, 

And yet we were a-cold. 

We met an old bareheaded man. 
His locks were few and white; 

I asked him what he did abroad 
In that cold winter's night. 

The cold was keen indeed, he said, 

But at home no fire had he, 
And therefore he had come abroad 

To ask for charitf. 

We met a yonng barefooted child, 
And she begged loud and bold; 

I asked her what she did abroad 
When the wind it blew so cold. 



She said her father was at hom«, 

And he lay sick a-bed. 
And therefore was it she was sent 

Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to rest; 
She had a baby at her back, 

And another at her breast. 

I asked her why she loitered there, 
When the night-wind was so chill; 

She turned her head, and bade the child 
That screamed behind, be still; — 

Then told us that her husband served, 

A soldier, far away, 
And therefore to her parish she 

Was begging back her way. 

I turned me to the Rich man, then, 

For silently stood he — 
" You asked me why the Poor complain. 

And these have answered thee ! " 

S0UTHKY« 



THE DWELLHTGS OF THE POOS. 



There's not a scene beneath God's dome 
Where Wealth can stand and say, 

*' Here Poverty shall never come. 
While I preserve my sway." 



There's not a place where Rest can say, 
"I'll not have Labour here;" 

For Rest itself would pine away 
If Labour were not near. 



Extremes will meet, and friend or foe 

Unto each other prove; 
But why not make a heaven below. 

By binding both with love? 

And much there is that runs to waste. 

In palace and in hall. 
Would build for comfort, and with taste, 

The labourer's cottage small; — 



Would make him turn his mind about. 

And with new hopes begin 
To love his garden neat without. 

His store of books within; — 

To make him feel himself a man, 
With heart more pure and warm. 

When once he knew the better plan 
To which he might conform ! 

" The poor are always with you," said 
Our Lord, when he was poor, 

And had not where to lay his head 
From storm or heat secure; 

" And inasmuch as unto them 

Ye do the best ye may, 
Ye do it unto me, and I 

Will own it in that day !" 

Dr. Spexczr T. Hall. 
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BALLAD OF THE TEMPEST. 



Wx were crowded in the cabin, 
Not a Bonl would dare to sleep — 

It was midnight on the waters. 
And a storm was on the deej). 

Tis a fearfxQ thing In winter 
To be shattered hy the blast, 

And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, *' Gut awaj the mast !" 

So we shuddered there in silence; 

For the stoutest held his breath. 
While the hungry sea was roaring. 

And the breakers t^ed with Death. 



As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy in his prayers, 

" We are lost !" the captain shouted. 
As he staggered down the stairs. 

But his little daughter whispered, 

As she took his icy hand, 
" Isn't God upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land?" 



Then we kissed the little maiden. 
And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbour 
When the mom was shining clear! 

J. T. FIJELD& 



THE SHIP OH PIBE. 



Thkra was joy in the ship, as she furrowed 

the foam, 
For fond hearts within her were dreaming 

of home. 
The young mother pressed fondly her babe 

to her breast. 
And sang a sweet song as she rocked it to 

rest; 
And the husband sat cheerily down by her 

side. 
And looked with delight on the face of his 

bride. 
*' Oh, happy !" said he, "when our roaming 

is o'er. 
Well dwell in a cottage that stands by the 

shore ! 
Already in fancy its roof I descry. 
And the smoke of its hearth curling up to 

the sky ; 
Its garden so green, and its yine-covered 

wall. 
And the kind friends awaiting to welcome 

nsalL" 



Hark ! hark I — ^what was* that ? Hark ! 

hark to the shout! — 
" Fire ! fire !" — then a tramp and a rush 

and a rout; 
And an uproar of voices arose In the 

air. 
And the mother knelt down; and the half- 

si>ok»n prayer 



That she offered to God, in her agony wild. 
Was, " Father, have mercy I look down on 

my child 1" 
She flew to her husband, she clung to his 

side; — 
Oh ! there was her refuge whatever betide! 

Fire ! fire ! it is raging above and below; 
And the smoke and hot cinders all blind- 

ingly blow. 
The cheek of the sailor grew pale at the 

sight. 
And his eyes glistened wild in the glare of 

the light. 
The smoke in thick wreaths mounted 

higher and higher ! — 
O God ! it is fearful to perish by fire t 
Alone with destruction! — alone on the sea! 
Great Father of Mercy ! our hope is in 

thee ! • 

They prayed for the light, and at noontide 

about 
The sun o'er the waters shone joyously 

out. 
" A sail, ho ! a sail !" cried the man on the 

lee; 
" A sail ! " and they turned their glad eyes 

o'er the sea. 
" They see us ! they see us ! the signal Is 

waved ! 
They bear down upon us! — thank God! we 

are saved!" 

C. 'il'ACKAr. 
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THE CONTEITTED AND VIBTUOUS WOODCUTTEB. 



** GkwD-KOKBOv 1 " the youtii to the wood- 
cutter cried, 

" Father Peter, so frank and lo free." 

With a smile of good-nature, the old man 
replied, 

" Master Francis, good-morrow to thee ! 

'Tis a good thing to rise with the lark. 
Master Frank, 

When the fresh morning breezes abound. 

Ere the sun rises high in the clear blue 
sky. 

And the flow'rets are springing around." 

" You're a happy old man. Father Peter, 

and yet 
I hardly know why you are so; 
For your cheerf ulnees almost would make 

one forget 
That your head is as white as the snow. 
The cares and afiUctions which others 

oppress. 
Appear to disturb you — ^no never ! 
Though your path all around may with 

shadows abound, 
Your heart seems as cheerful as eyer." 

" Master Francis, whatever be thy joys in 
the world, 

Whate'er be the griefs Uiat arise. 

When the darts of distress and aflUction 
are hurled. 

Look above, for a Friend in the skies. 

Then the grace of thy God shall establish 
thy heart. 

And support thee in glare uid in gloom; 

And when winter is spread o'er thy time- 
furrowed head. 

The spring in thy bosom shall bloom." 

"father Peter, your body resembles the 

oak, 
Decked with leaves, though its trunk may 

decline; 
There is health in your features, and 

strength in your stroke. 
And your cheek is more ruddy than mine. 
There is something still better than health 

in your face, • 
But I never observed it till now; 
You are aged and poor, and must troubles 

endure. 
And yet there is hope on your brow." 



" And what in this world should he fear, 
Master Frank, 

Who believes there's a better in store — 

That the dawn of a glorious day will ap- 
pear 

When the shadows of midnight are o'er? 

While thou sett'st thy youi^ heart on the 
things of this world. 

Distraction and care will be given; 

But thy sorrow would cease, and thy soul 
rest in peace,' 

If thy tre«»ure and heart were in heaven." 

" How many that live in the prime of their 

day. 
Despond when their prospects are fair; 
And hang down their heads, as they walk 

on their way, 
In darkness, and doubt, and despair ! 
Father Peter, your footsteps are near to the 

grave. 
In a very few years you must die. 
And still on your tongue words of comfort 

are hung, 
And hope brightly beams in your eye." 

"While our minds are fast bound by an 

earthly control, 
The world must in trouble be trod; 
But a hope bright as daylight shall dwell 

in his soul 
Who depends on his Saviour and God. 
Master Frank, though the floods were fierce 

raging abroad. 
Though the world were encircled with fire, 
He would stUl be at rest, with a peace in 

his breast. 
And a hope that shall never expire. 

Master Francis, a thousand enjoyments 

are near, 
And ten thousand temptations attend; 
But, believing in Christ, you have nothing 

to fear. 
For he died to redeem, and still lives to 

' defend. 
If thou make him thy hope, and thy trust, 

and thy all, _ 
In preparing for life's swift decline; 
If thou cling to his truth in the days of 

thy youth, 
Thy age shall be happy as mine." 

Akov. 
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REPOKT ON AH ADJUDGED CASE. 



Between Nose'and Eyes a strange contest 

arose — [wrong; 

The qjectades set them, unhappily. 

The point in dispute was, as all the world 

knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to 

belong. 

So Tongne wai^ Uie lawyer, and axgned the 

cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full 

of learning; 
WhUe chief baron Ear sat to balance the 

laws. 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

" In behalf of the Npse it will quickly ap- 
pear. 
And your lordship,** he said, *' will un- 
doubtedly find. 
That tilie Nose has had spectacles always 
in wear; [of mind." 

Which amounts to possession time out 

Then holding the si>ectacles up to the 
court — 
" Your lordship observes they are made 
with a straddle. 
As wide as the ridge of the nose is ; in short, 
Designed to sit close to it just like a 
saddle. 



Again: would your lordship a moment 

suppose — 

(Tis a case that has happened^ and may 

be again) [nose; 

That the visage or countenance had not a 

Pray who would, or who could, wear 

spectacles then? 

On the whole it appears, and my argu- 
ment shows. 
With a reasoning the court will never 
condemn. 
That the spectacles plainly were made for 
the Nose, 
And the Nose was as pltdnly intended 
for them." 

Then shifting his side (as a lawyer knows 
how). 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes; 
But what were his arguments few people 
know. 
For the court did not think they were 
equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed, with a grave, 

solemn tone. 

Decisive and clear, without one if or bvi. 

That whenever the Nose put his spectacles 

on, [be shut ! 

By daylight or candle-light — ^Eyes should 

COWPKR. 



THE HASE AHD THE TORTOISE. 



A FORWABD hare, ci swiftness vain. 

The genius of the neighbouring plain. 

Would oft deride the drudging crowd; 

For geniuses are ever proud. 

He'd boast his flight 'twere vain to follow, 

For d(^ and horse he'd beat them hollow; 

Nay, If he put forth all his strength. 

Outstrip his brethren half a length ! 

A tortoise heard his vain oration. 

And vented thus his indignation : 

" O puss t it bodes thee dire disgrace 

When I defy thee to a race. 

CJome, 'tis a match — nay, no denial; 

I lay my shell upon the toial!" 

Twas "done," and done all fair, a "bet," 

Judges prepared, and distance set. 

The scampering hare outstripped the wind ; 

The creeping tortoise lagged behind. 



And scarce had passed a single pole 
When irass had almost reached the goal. 
" Friend tortoise," quoth the jeering hare^ 
" Your burden's more than you can bear; 
To help your speed it were as well 
That I should ease you of your shell : 
Jog on a little faster, pr'yUiee; 
111 take a nap, and tiien be with thee." 
The tortoise heard hid taunting jeer. 
But still resolved to persevere; 
On to the goal securely crept, 
WhUe puss unknowing soimdly slept. 
The bets were won, the hare awoke. 
When thus the victor tortoise spoke : 
" Puss, though I own thy quicker parts. 
Things are not always done by starts. 
You may deride my awkward pace. 
But slow and steady wins the race. 

Ll.OYX>. 
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THE DIBGE OF WALLACE. 



They lighted a taper, at the dead of night, 

And ohanted their holiest hymn; 
But her brow and her bosom were damp 
with affright. 
Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! 
And the ladj of Elderslie wept for her 
lord, 
When a death-watch beat in her lonely 
room, 
M'hen her cuftaln had shook of Its own 

accord. 
And the raven had fiappsd at her window- 
board. 
To tell of her warrior's doom ! 

" Now sing Toa the death -song, and londly 
pray 
For the soul of my knight so dear, 
And call me a widow this wretched day. 

Since the warning of God is here ! 
Fur night-mare rides on my strangled 
sleep; 
The lord of my bosom is doomed to 
die; 
His valorous heart they have wounded 

deep; 
And the blood-red tears shall his country 
weep 
For Wallace of Elderslie ! " 

Yet knew not his country that ominous 
hour, 
Ere the loud matin-bell was rung. 
That a trumpet of death, on an EngUsh 
tower, 
Had the dirge of her champion sung ! 



When his dungeon-light looked dim and red 

On the laigh-born blood of a martyr 

slain; 

No anthem was sung at his holy death-bed. 

No weeping there was when his bosom bLsd, 

And his heart was rent in twain. 

Oh ! it was not thus when his oaken spear 

Was true to that knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were scattered, 
like deer 
At the blast of the hunter's horn; 
When he strode on the wreck of each well- 
fought field. 
With the yellow-haired chiefs of his 
native land; 
For his lance was nol shivered on helmet 

or shield, 
And the sword that seemed fit for arch- 
angel to wield 
Was light in his terrible hand ! 

Yet bleeding and bound, though her Wal- 
lace wigfat 
For his long-loved country die, 
The bugle ne'er sung to a braver knight 

Than Wallace of Elderslie. 
But the day of his gloiy shall never de- 
part,— 
His head unentombed shall with glory 
be balmed, — 
From his blood-streaming altar his spirit 

shall start; — 
ThOiUgh the raven has fed on his moulder- 
ing heart, 
A nobler was never embalmed ! 

Campbell. 



THE INDIAN'S BEYENOE. 



AN OLD LSOEXD. 



Now had the autumn day gone by. 

And evening's yellow shade 
Had wrapt the mountains and the hilLs, 

And lengthened o'er the glade. 
The honey-bee had sought her hive. 

The bird her sheltered nest, 
And in the hollow valley's gloom 

Both wind and wave had rest. 

And to a cotter's hut that eve 
There came an Indian chief, 



And in his frame was weariness. 

And in his face was grief. 
The feather o'er his head that danced 

Was weather-boiled and rent. 
And broken were his bow and spear, 

And all his arrows spent. 

And meek and humble was his speaoh; 

He knew the white man's hand 
Was turned against those wasted tribes. 

Long scourgM from the laud. 
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He prayed but for a simple draught 

Of water from the well. 
And a poor morsel of the food 

That from his table felL 

He said that his old frame had toiled 

A wide and weary way, 
O'er the sunny vales and savage hills 

And through the lakes that day; 
Yet when he saw they scoffed hi< words, 

He turned away in woe, 
And cursed them not, but only mourned 

That they should shame him so. 

When many years had flown away, 

That herdsman of the hill 
Went out into^he wilderness, 

The wolf and bear to kill; 
To scatter the red deer, and slay 

The panther in his lair, 
And chase the rapid moose that ranged 

The sunless forests there. 

And soon his hounds lay dead with toil. 
The deer were fierce and fleet. 



And the prairie tigers kept aloof 
When they heard his hostile feet; 

No bread was in that desert place. 
Nor crystal rivulet, 

To slake the torment of his thirst, 
Or his hot brow to wet. 

He feared — he feared to die— yet knew 
, That nought on earth could save; 
For none might catch his parting breath. 

And lay him in his grave. 
But lo ! while life's dim taper still 

Burned feebly in his breast, 
A ministering angel came — 

His hated Indian guest ! 

He shared his wheaten loaf with him. 

His cup of water shared, 
And bore the sick man unto those 

For whom his heart most eared. 
'* I cursed thee not," the Indian said, 

" When thou wast stem to me. 
And I have had my vengeance now; — 

White man ! farewell to thee !" 

M'LSLLAN. 



THE DEATH OF HOPES. 



At Mantua long had lain In chains 
The gallant Hofer bound; 

But now his day of doom was come — 
At mom the deep roll of the drum 
Resounded o'er the soldiered plains. 

O Heaven ! with what a deed of dole 
The hundred thousand wrongs were 
crowned 
Of trodden-down Tyrol ! 

With tron-fettered arms and hands 
The hero moved along. 

His heart was calm, his eye was clear — 
Death was for traitor slaves to fear ! 
He oft amid his mountain bands, 

Where Inn's dark wintry waters roll. 
Had faced it with his battle song. 
The Sandwirth of Tyrol. 

Anon he passed the fortress wall. 
And heard the wail that broke 

From many a brother thrall within. 
"Farewell!" he cried. "Soon may 
' you win 
Your liberty ! God shield you all ! 
Lament not me 1 I see my goal. 
Lament the land that wears the yoke, — 
Your land and mine, Tyrol !" 

< 



So through the files of musketeers 
Undauntedly he passed. 

And stood within the hollow square. 
Well might he glance around him 
there. 
And proudly think on by-gone years ! 
Amid such serfs his bannerol. 
Thank God I had never braved the blast 
On thy green hills, Tyrol ! 

They bade him kneel ; but he with all 
A patriot's truth replied : 

" I kneel alone to God on high — 
As thus I stand so dare I die; 
As oft I fought so let me fall ! 

Farewell" — his breast a moment swoll 
With agony he strove to hide — • 
" My Kaiser and Tyrol ! " 

No more emotion he betrayed. 
Again he bade farewell 

To Francis and the faithful men 
Who girt his throne. His hands were 
then 
Unbound for prayer, and thus he prayed: — 
" God of the Free, receive my soul I 
And you, slaves. Fire !" So bravely fell 
Thy foremost man, Tyrol ! 

Jhtblin University Magcuine. 
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THE ARAB'S FABEWELL TO HIS STEED. 



My beautiful ! my beautiful ! thatstandest 

meekly by, 
With thy proudly arched and glossy neck, 

and dark and fiery eye; 
Fret not to roam the desert now with all 

thy winged speed, — 
I may not mount on thee again, — ^thou'rt 

sold, my Arab steed ! 
Fret not with that impatient hoof — snuff 

not the breesy wind; 
The further that thou fliest now, so far am 

I behind : 
The stranger hath thy bridle rein — thy 

master hath his gold — 
Fleet limbed and beautiful, farewell! 

thou'rt sold, my steed — thou'rt sold ! 

Farewell! those free untired limbs full 

many a mile must roam. 
To reach the chill and wintry sky which 

clouds the stranger's home; 
Some other hand, less fond, must now thy 

com and bread prepare; 
The silky mane I braided once must be 

another's care ! 
The morning sun shall dawn again, but 

never more with thee 
Shall I gallop through the desert paths, 

where we were wont to be : 
Evening shall darken on the earth; and 

o'er the sandy plain 
Some other steed, with slower step, shall 

bear me home again. 

Yes, thou must go ! the wild free breeze, 

the brilliant sun and sky, 
Thy master's home — from aU of these my 

exiled one must fly : 
Thy proud dark eye will grow less proud, 

thy step become less fleet. 
And vainly shalt thou arch thy neck thy 

master's hand to meet 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye 

glancing bright. 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so 

firm and light; 
And when I raise my dreaming arm to 

check or cheer thy speed. 
Then must I starting wake, to feel — thou'rt 

sold, my Arab steed. 



Ah ! rudely then, unseen by me, some cruel 

hand may chide. 
Till foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, 

along thy panting side : 
And the rich blood that is in thee swells in 

thy indignant pain. 
Till careless eyes which rest on thee may 

count each started vein. 
WUl they ill-use thee 7 If I thought— but 

no, it cannot be; 
Thou art so swift, yet ei^ curbed; so 

gentle, yet so free : 
And yet if haply, when thou'rt gone, my 

lonely heart should yearn. 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now 

command thee to return? 

Return! alas, my Arab steed ! what shall 

thy master do. 
When thou who wert his all of joy hast 

vanished from his view? 
When the dim distance cheats mine eye, 

and through the gathering tears 
Thy bright form for a moment like the 

false mirage appears? 
Slow and unmounted will I roam, with 

weary foot alone. 
Where with fleet step and joyous bound 

thou oft hast borne me on; 
And sitting down by the green well, I'll 

pause, and sadly think, 
"It was here he bowed his glossy neck 

when last I saw him drink ! " 

When last I saw thee drink t — away ! the 

levered dream is o'er; 
I could not live a day and know that we 

should meet no more. 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hun- 
ger's power is strong — 
They tempted me, my beautiful! but I 

have loved too long. 
Who said that I had given thee up? W^o 

said that thou wert sold? 
'Tis^ false ! — 'tis false, my Arab steed ! I 

fling them back their gold ! 
Thus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and 

scour the distant plains; 
Away ! who overtakes us now shall claim 

thee for his pains ! 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
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THE LIPE-BOAT. 



Mjlx the life-boat ! man the life-boat !- 
Hearts ofioak, your succour lend; 

See the shattered vessel stagger — 
Quick ! O quick ! assistance send. 

See the ark of refuge launching; 

See her hardy crew prepare 
For the dangerous work of mercy— 

Gallant British hearts are there. 

Now the fragile bark is hanging 
O'er the billoVs feathery height; 

Now 'midbt fearful depths descending. 
While we sicken at the sight. 

Courage ! courage ! she's in safety ! 

See again her buoyant form, 
By His gracious hand uplifted 

Who controls the raging storm. 

With heir precious cargo freighted, 
Now the life-boat nears the shore; 

Parents, brethren, friends embracing 
Those they thought to see no more. 



Blessings on the dauntless spirits, 
Dangers thus who nobly brave; 

Ready life and limb to venture. 
So they may a brother save. 

Christian ! pause, and deeply ponder : 

Is there nothing you can do? 
The sinking ship, the storm, the life-boat. 

Have they not a voice for you? 

Here's a storm, a fearful tempest, 

Souls are sinking in despair; 
There's a shore of blessed refuge — 

Tiy, O'try and guide them there. 

O remember Him who saved you, 
Whose right hand deliverance wrought; 

Who from depths of guilt and angniish 
You to peace and safety brought. 

'Tis His voice now cheers you onward, — 
" He that winnetb souls is wise !" 

Launch the gospel's blessed life-boat, — 
Venture all to win the piise. 

C. H. PURDAY. 



THE FOX AND THE CAT. 



The fox and the cat, as they travelled one 
day. 

With moral discourses cut shorter the 
way: 

" Tis great," says the fox, "to make jus- 
tice our guide ! " 

"How god-like is mercy!" Grimalkin re- 
plied. 

Whilst thus they proceeded, a wolf from 

the wood, 
Impatient of hunger, and thirsting for 

blood, 
itushed forth — as he saw the dull shepherd 

asleep — 
And seized for his supper an innocent 

sheep. ' 

« 
" In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you 

bleat ; 
When mutton's at hand," says the wolf, "I 

must eat.'.' 
Grimalkin's astonished — the fox stood 

aghast. 
To see the fell beast at his bloody repast. 



"What a wretch I" says the cat— "'tis the 
vilest of brutes; 

Does he feed upon flesh when there's her- 
bage and roots?" 

Cries the fox, "While our oaks give us 
acorns so good, 

What a tyrant is this, to spill Innocent 
blood!" 

Well, onward they marched, and they 

moralized still, 
Till they came where some poultry picked 

chaff by a mill. [eyes, 

Sly Reynard surveyed them with gluttonous 
And made, spite of morals, a pullet his prize ! 
A mouse, too, that chanced from her covert 

to stray. 
The greedy Grimalkin secured as her prey! 

A spider that sat in her web on the wall, 
Perceived the poor victims, and pitied their 

fall: 
She cried, " Of such murders how guiltless 

ami!" 
So ran to regale on a new-taken fly! 

J. CUNNINQHAM. 
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DEATH AND BUBIAL OF A CHILD AT SEA. 



Ht b07 refused his food, forgot to play. 
And sickened on the waters, day by day] 
He smiled more seldom on his mother's 

smile; 
He prattled less in accents void of guile, 
Of that wild land, beyond the golden wave, 
Where I, not he, was doomed to be a slave; 
Cold o'er his limbs the listless languor grew; 
Paleness came o'er his eye of placid blue; 
Pale mourned the lily where the rose had 

died, 
And timid, trembling, came he to my side. 
He was my all on earth. Oh ! who can speak 
The anxious mother's too prophetic woe. 
Who sees death feeding on her dear child's 

cheek. 
And strives in vain to think it is not so? 
Ah ! many a sad and sleepless night I passed 
O'er his couch, listening in the pausing 

blast. 
While on his brow, more sad from hour to 

hour. 
Drooped wan De}ection,I{ke a fading flower ! 
At length my boy seemed better, and I 

slept — 
Oh, soundly ! — ^but methought my mother 

wept 
O'er her poor Emma; and, in accents low. 
Said, "Ah! why do I weep, and weep in vain 
For one so loved, so lost? Emma, thy pain 
Draws to a close ! Even now is rent in twain 
The loveliest link that binds thy breast to 

woe — 
Soon, broken heart, we soon shall meet 

again!" 
Then o'er my face her freezing hand she 

crossed. 
And bending kissed me with her lip of frost. 
I waked; and at my side — oh ! still and 

cold!— 
Oh ! what a tale that dreadful chillness told ! 
Shrieking, I started up, in terror wild; — 
Alas ! and had I lived to dread my child? 
Eager I snatched him from his swinging 

bed; 
His limbs were stiff — he moved not — ^he 

was dead! 
Oh I let me weep ! — ^what mother would 

not weep, 
To see her child committed to the deep? 
No mournful flowers, by weeping fond- 
ness laid, 
Nor pink, nor rose, drooped, on his breast 

displayed. 



Nor half -blown daisy in his little hand :— > 

Wide was the field around, but 'twas not 
land. 

Enamoured death, with sweetly pensive 
grace, * 

Was awful beauty to his silent faoe. 

No more his sad eye looked me into tears ! 

Closed was that eye beneath his pale cold 
brow; 

And on his calm lips, which had lost their 
glow, 

But which, though pale, seemed half un- 
closed to speak. 

Loitered a smile, like moonlight on the 
snow. 

I gazed upon him still — not wUd with 
fears — 

Gone were my fears, and present was de- 
spair! 

But, as I gazed, a little lock of hair. 

Stirred by the breeze, played, trembling on 
his cheek; — 

Qod ! my heart !— I thought life still 

was there. 
But, to commit him to the watery grave, 
O'er which the winds, unwearied mourners, 

rave. 
One, who strove darkly sorrow's sob to stay, 
Upraised the body : thrice I bade him stay; 
For still my wordless woe had much to 

say, 
And still I bent and gazed, and gazing wept. 
At last my sisters, with humane constraint, 
Held me, and I was calm as dying saint; 
While that stem weeper lowered into the 

sea 
My ill-starred boy ! Deep — ^buried deep, he 

slept. 
And then I looked to heaven in agony, 
And prayed to end my pilgrimage of pain. 
That I might meet my beauteous boy agai^! 
Oh, had he lived to reach this wretched 

land. 
And then expii;jBd, I would have bless'd 

the strand I 
But where my poor boy lies I may not lie; 

1 cannot come, with broken heart, to sigh 
O'er his loved dust, and strew with flowers 

his turf — 
His pillow hath no co^er but the surf; 
I may not pour the soul-drop from mine eye 
Near his cold bed : he slumbers in Uie wave! 
Oh ! I will love the sea, because it is his 

grave I Anox 
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AFTEB BLENHEIM. 



It was a summer evening, 
Old Easpar's work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun; 

And \3j him sported on tiie green 

His little grandchild, Wilhelmlne. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Boll something large and round, 

TVhich he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, 
round. 



and 



Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

AVho stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh — 
" Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

I find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about; 

And often, when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out : 

For many a thousand men," said he, 

" Were slain in that great victory." — 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries; 
And mtle WUhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes : 
Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other 
for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout; 



But what they killed each other for, 

I could not well make out : 
But everybody said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory. 

My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by. 
They burned his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly : 
So with his wife and child he fled; 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide. 
And many a childing mother then 

And new-boi^i baby died : 
But things like that, you know, must be, 
At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies there 

Lay rotting in the sun : 
But things like that, you know, must be. 
After a famous victory. 

Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 
And our good Prince Eugene." — 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 
Said litUe WUhelmine.— 

*' Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory; 

And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did win." — 

" But what good came of it at last? " 
Quoth little Peterkin. — 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

'* But 'twas a famous victory." 

SouTHxr. 



KAPOLEOH AVT> THE SAILOE. 



Napoleon's banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman; 

His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 

They suffered him — I know not how — 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam; 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England's home. 

His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half way over; 



With envy they could reach the white 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 
Than this so] oum would have been dearer, 

If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

At last, when care had banished sleep. 
He saw one morning — dreaming — doat- 

An empty hogshead from the deep [ing. 
Come shoreward floating. 
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He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The livelong day laborious; lurking 

Until he lauched a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 

Heaven help us! 'twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched: such a wherry 

PerhaiM ne'er ventured on a pond, 
Or crossed a ferry. 

For ploughing in the salt sea field. 
It would have made the boldest shudder; 

Untarred, unoompassed, and unkeeled. 
No sail — ^no rudder | 

From neighbouring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows; 

And thus equipped he would have passed 
The foaming billows — 

But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 

His little Argo sorely jeering; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 

Napoleon's hearing. 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger. 



And in his wonted attitude 
Addressed the stranger : — 

" Rash man, that wouldst yon Channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned ! 

Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassioned." — 

" I have no sweetheart," said the lad ; 

"But, absent long from one another. 
Great was the longing that X had 

To see my mother." — 

"And so thou shalt !" Napoleon said; 

" Ye've both my favour fairly won : 
A noble mother must have bred 

So brave a son."— 

He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And with a flag of truce commanded 

He should be ehipped to England Old, 
And safely landed. 

Our sailor oft could scantily shift 
To find a dinner plain and hearty; 

But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Bonapartd. 

Campbell. 



THE DAISY. 



There is a flower, a little flower. 
With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky. 

^he prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 

Bace after race their honours yield, — 
They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to nature dear, 
While moon and stars their courses run. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles ui>on the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charms; 

Lights pale October on his way, 
And twines December's arms. 

The purple heath and golden broom 
On moory mountains catch the gale; 

0*er lawns the lily sheds perfume. 
The violet in the vale; 



But this bold floweret climbs the hUl, 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Fl^s on the margin of the rill. 
Peeps round the fox's den. 

Within the garden's cultured round, 
It shares the sweet carnation's bed; 
And blooms on consecrated ground, 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast. 

The blue fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o'er the skylark's nest. 

Tis Flora's page : — in every place. 
In every season fresh and fair; 

It opens with perennial grace. 
And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 
Its humble buds unheeded rise : 

The Rose has but a sunmier reign, — 
The Daisy ne^er dies. 

MOKTOOIZEBT. 
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THE ROSE. 



Tbk rose had been washed, just washed in 
a shower, 
Which Matgr to Anna conreyed; 
The identifiil moisture encumbered the 
flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were 
all wet. 

And it seemed, to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the-buds it had left with regret. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned, 



And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas i 
I snapped it : it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Begardlesn of wringing and breaking a 
heart. 
Already to sorrow resigned. 

This elegant rose, had I shaken it loss, 
Might have bloomed with its owner a 
while; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little 
address. 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smile. 

Cow PER. 



AN ITALIAN BOAT SONG. 



The mom diines bright. 

And the bark bounds light 
As the stag bounds o'er the lea; 

We love the strife 

Of the sailor's life. 
And we love our dark blue sea. 

Now high, now low. 

To the depths we go. 
Now rise on the sui^e again; 

We make a track 

On the Ocean's back. 
And play with his hoary mane. 



Fearless we face 

The storm in its chase. 
When the dark clouds fly before it; 

And meet the shock 

Of the fierce siroc, 
Though death breathes hotly o'er it. 

The landsman may quail 

At the shout of the gale 
Which perils the sailor's joy; 

But wild as the waves 

Which his vessel braves 
Is the lot of the sailor boy. 

Sir E. B. Lytton. 



HT CHOICE. 



I AfiK not wealth; — the glittering toy 

I never may command; 
Let others own it is their joy. 

And wield the gilded wand. 

I ask not fame; — the laurelled wreath 
My brow would never wear; 

It cannot shield the heart from grief. 
Or banish even care. 

I ask not beauty; — ^'tis a gem 

As fleeting as 'tis bright; 
Even one rough gale may bear it hence. 

And saddening is its ^ht 

Such fading flowers of earthly ground 
Why should I e'er possess? — 

In them no lasting bliss is found, 
No solid happiness. 



The soul's calm sunshine I would know; 

Be mine Religion's trust; 
Be mine its precious truth to know; — 

All else is sordid dust 

And Hope and Faith, as angels bright, 

Be mine attendants too, 
Bear me above earth's sinful might, — 

Present me heaven's bright view. 

For Death, ere long, with subtle art. 
Will claim his kindred dust; — 

How peaceful, then, will be my heart! 
How sacred be its trust! 

Then I can feel life's troubled road 
Has not been passed in vain; 

And, calmly trusting in my God, 
Yield bade my breath again. 

Anon. 
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THE 8AIL0S*S HOTHEK 



Onb morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time), 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something past her prime; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight; 
And like a Bomau matron's was her mien 
and gait 

The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there; 
Prond was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair : 
She begged an alms, like one in poor 
estate; 
Hooked at her again^nordid my pride abate. 

When from these lofty thoughts I woke, 
*' What is it," said I, " that you bear 
Beneath the covert of your cloak, 
Protected from this cold damp air?" 
She answered, soon as she the question 
heard, 
"A simple burden, sir — a little singing- 
bird/* 



And, thus continuing, she said, 
" I had a son, who many a^ay 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead; 
In Denmark he was cast away; 
And I have travelled weary miles to sea 
If aught which he had owned might still 
remain for me. 

The bird and cage they both were his: 
Twas my son's bird; and neat an trim 
He kept it : many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him : 
When last he sailed, he left the bird 
behind; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon 
his mind. 

He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it to be watched and fed. 
And pipe its song in safety; — ^there 
I found it when my son was dead; 
And now, God help me for my little wit I 
I bear it with me, sir; — he took so much 
delight in it" 

WOKDSWOJEITH. 



THE BUHB HOTHEB. 



Gently, dear mother; here 
The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow — 

Gently, and do not fear; 
Lean on me, mother — ^plant thy staff before 

thee. 
For she who loves thee most is watching 
o'er thee. 

The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light Angers on thee unaware; 
And by thy side the hazel clusters fair; 

And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely, where the wood 

paths wind — 
Alas for thee, dear mother, thou art blind! 

And nature is all bright; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are 
drawn; 

And evening's dewy light 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the rfky — 
Alas, dear mother, for thy clouded eye ! 



And the kind looks of friends 
•Peruse the sad expression in thy face; 
And the child stops amid his bounding 
race, 

Aud the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unf orgot — 
Alas, dear mother, that thou teest them 
not! 

But thou canst hear, and love 
May richly on a human tongue be poured; 
And the slight cadence of a whispered 
word 
A daughter's love may prove; 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile. 
Albeit thou doat not see my f aoe the whUa. 

Yes, thou canst hear ; and He 
Who on thy sightless eye Its darkness 

hung. 
To the attentive ear like harps hath strung 

Heaven, and earth, and sea ! 
And 'tis a lesson in our hearts to know. 
With but one sense the soul may overflow I 

N. P. Wiuja. 
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ENQLAHD'S OAK. 



Let ludla boast its spicy trees. 

Whose fruit and gorgeous bloom 
QiTO to each faint and languid breeze 

Its rich and rare perfume : 
Let Portugal and haughty Spain 

Display their orange groves; 
And France exult her vines to train 

Around her trim alcoves : 

Old England has a tree as strong. 

As stately as them all, 
A.S worthy of a minstrers song 

In cottage and in hall. 
Tis not the yew-tree, though it lends 

Its greennes8*to the grave; 
Not willow, though it fondly bends 

Its branches o'er the wave; 

Nor bixoh, although its slender tresa 

Be beautifully fair, — 
As graceful in its loveliness 

As maiden's flowing hair. 
Tis not the poplar, though its height 

May from afar be seen ; 
Nor beech, although its boughs be dight 

With leaves of glossy green. 

* 

All these are fair, but they «nay fling 

Their shade unsung by me; 
My favourite and the forest's king, 

The British Oak shall be ! 
Its stem, though rough, is stout and sound ; 

Its glajit branches throw 
Their arms in shady blessings round. 

O'er man and beast below; 



Its leaf, though late in spring it share* 

The zephyr's gentle sigh, 
Ab late and long in autumn wears 

A deeper, richer dye. 
Type of an honest English heart. 

It opes not at a breatvb; 
But having opened, plays its part 

Until it sinks in death. 

Its acorns, graceful to the sight. 

Are toys to childhood dear; 
Its mistletoe, with berries white, 

Adds mirth to Christmas cheer. 
And when we reach life's dosing stage. 

Worn out with care or ill. 
For childhood, youth, or hoary age. 

Its arms are open still. 

But prouder yet its glories shine. 

When, in a nobler form. 
It floats upon the heaving brine, 

And braves the bursting storm; 
Or when, to aid the work of love. 

To some benighted clime 
It bears glad tidings from above, 

Of gospel truths sublime; — 

Oh ! then, triumphant in it's might. 

O'er waters dim and dark. 
It seems in Heaven's approving sight 

A second glorious Ark. 
On earth the forest's honoured king ! 

Man's castle on the sea ! 
Who will, another tree may sing — 

Old England's Oak for me ! 

Bernakd Barton. 



VESPEBS. 



Child, amidst the flowers at play. 
While the red light fades away; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye 
Ever following silently; 
Father, by the breeze of eve 
Called thy harvest-work to leave; — 
Fray ! ere yet the dark hours be, 
lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Traveller, In the stranger's land. 
Far from thine own household band; 
Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone; 



Captive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell ; 
Sailor, on the darkening sea — 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

• 

Warrior, that from battle won ' 

Breathest now at set of sun; 
Woman, o'er the lowly slain 
Weeping on his burial plain; 
Ye that triumph, ye that sigh. 
Kindred by one holy tie ; 
Heaven's first star alike ye see^^ 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

Mrs. Hxmaks. 
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THE SOLDIER'S BREAM. 



Our bugles sang truce, for the night cloud 
had lowered^ 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky; 
And thoasands had sunk on the ground 
overpowered — 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded 
to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet cf 
straw. 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded 
the slsdn. 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I 
saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it 
again. 

Methought, from the battle-field's dreadful 
array 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
Twas autumn, and sunshine arose on the 
way 
To the home of my fathers, that wel- 
comed me back. 



I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life's morning march, when my bosom 
Vas young : 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating 
aloft. 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn- 
reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly 
I swore 
From my home and my weeping friends 
never to part; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times 
o'er, . 

And my wife sobbed aloud in ^er fulness 
of heart. 

• 
Stay, stay with us ! — rest, thou art weary 
and worn ! 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to 
' stay — • 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of 
mozn. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away. 

Campbvll. 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOOBE. 



Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hur- 
ried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave of the hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning; 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light. 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless cofBn enclosed his breast. 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound 
him; • 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial doak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the 
dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 



We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread 
o'er his head. 
And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 
And o'er hip cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck if they'll let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him ! 

But half of otir heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour for re- 
tiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a 
stone — 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 

WOLFl. 
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CHEVT CHASE. 



God prosper long our noble king, 

Onr lives and safeties all; 
A woful hunting once there did 

In Chevy Chase befall : 

To drive the deer with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took his way; 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make. 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take; 

The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 

To kill and bear away. 
This tidings to Earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word. 
He would prevent his sport. 

The English Earl, not fearing that, 
Did to the woods resort. 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold; 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well, in time of need. 

To aim their shafts aright 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran. 

To chase the fallow-deer : 
On Monday they began to himt, 

Ere daylight did appear; 

And long before high noon they had 
An hundred fat bucks slain; 

Then having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse the deer again. 

The bowmen mustered on the hills. 

Well able to endure; 
Their hinder parts, with special care. 

That day were guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take, 
That with their cries the hlUs and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughtered deer; 

Qooth he, " Earl Douglas promlsdd 
This day to meet me here; 



But if I thought he would not come. 

No longer would I stay." 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the earl did say : 

" Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come. 

His men in armour bright; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight; 

All men of pleasant Teviotdale, 
Fast by the river Tweed." — 

" o cease your sport," Earl Percy said, 
" And take your bows with speed : 

And now with me, my coimtrymen. 
Your courage forth advance; 

For never was there champion yet. 
In Scotland or in France, 

That ever did on horseback come, 

But if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear." 

Earl Douglas on his milk-white steed. 

Most like a baron bold, 
Bode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

"Showme,"saithhe, "whose men you be. 

That himt so boldly here; 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow-deer?" 

The man that first did answer make 

Was noble Percy he; 
Who said, " We list not to declare. 

Nor show whose men we be : 

Yet will we spend our dearest blood 

Thy chiefest harts to slay." 
Then Douglas swore a solemn oath. 

And thus in rage did say : 

" Ere thus will I out-bravM be, 

One of us two shall die ! 
I know thee well, an earl thou art; 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

But trust me, Percy, pity 'twere 

And great offence to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men. 

For they have done no ill. 
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Let thou and I the battle try, 
And set our men aside." — 

" Accurst be he/' Earl Percy said, 
" By whom this is denied." 

Then stept a gallant squire forth, 
Withertngton was his name, 

Who said, " I would not have it told 
To Henry our king, for shame. 

That e'er my captain fought on foot. 

And I stood looking on. 
You be two earls," said Witherington, 

" And I a squire alone : 

I'll do the best that do I may. 
While I have power to stand : 

While I have power to wield my sword, 
I'll fight with heart and hand." 

Our English archers bent their bows. 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the firist flight of arrows sent, 
Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

Yet bides Said Douglas on the bent, 
As^^altain stout and good. 

As ynHSfu captain all unmoved 
The shock he firmly stood. 

His host he parted had in three, 

As leader ware and tried; 
And soon his spearmen on their foes 

Bore down on every side. 

Throughout the English archery 
They dealt full many a wound; 

But still our valiant Englishmen 
All firmly kept Uieir ground. 

And throwing straight their bows away. 
They grasped their swords so bright : 

And now sharp blows, a heavy shower. 
On shields and hehnets light 

They closed full fast on every side. 
No slackness there was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

O sad! it was a grief to see. 

And likewise for to hear. 
The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered here and there. 

At last these two stout earls did meet. 
Like captains of great might : 



Like lions wild, they laid on loud, 
And made a cruel fight : 

They fought until they both did sweat. 
With swords of tempered steel; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain. 
They trickling down did feeL 

" Yield thee. Lord Percy," Douglas said ; 

" In faith I wm thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanced be 

By James, our Scottish king I 

Thy ransom I will freely give. 

And thus report of thee. 
Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see."— 

" No, Douglas," quoth Earl Percy then, 

" Thy proffer I do scorn; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was bom." 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow ; 

Who never spake more words than these : 
" Fight on, my merry men all; 

Fbr why, my life is at an end; 
Lord Percy sees my falL" 

Then leaving life. Earl Peroy took 

The dead man by the hand; 
And said, " Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

Q.88d! my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake; 
For sure a more renowndd knight 

Mischance could never take." 

A knight among the Scots there was 
Which saw Earl Douglas die. 

Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percy. 

Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called. 
Who, with a spear most bright, 

WeU mounted on a gallant steed. 
Ran fiercely through the fight; 

And past the English archers all. 

Without all dread and fear; 
And through Earl Percy's body then 

He thrust his hateful spear; 
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With Buch vehement force and might 

He did hiB body gore, 
IThe staff went through the other side 

A large cloth-yard, and more. 

So thus did both these nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain. 

An English archer then perceived 
The noble earl was slain : 

He had a bow bent In his hand, . 

Made of a trusty tree : 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

Up to the head drew he : 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So ri^ht the shaft he set, 
The grey-goose wing that was thereon 

In his heart's blood was wet. 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun; 
For when they rang the evening bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

With brave Earl Percy there was slain 
Sir John of Egerton, * 

Sir Robert BatcUff, and Sir John, 
Sir James, that bold bardn': 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account. 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 

For Witherlngton my heart Is sore 
That ever he slain should be; 

For when his legs were hewn in two. 
He knelt and fought on his knee. 

And with Earl Douglas there was slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery; 
Sir Charles Murray, that from the field 

One foot would never flee. 

Sir Charles Murray, of Ratcliff, too. 

His sister's son was he; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed. 

Yet savdd could not be. 

And the Lord Marwell In like case 

Did with Earl Douglas die : 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 



Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 
Went home but fifty-three; 

The rest were slain in Chevy Chase, 
Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come. 

Their husbands to bewail; 
They washed their wounds in brinish 

But all would not prevail [tears. 

Their bodies, bathed in purple gore. 
They bare with them away; 

They kissed them dead a thousand times, 
Ere they were clad in clay. 

This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
AVhere Scotland's king did reign. 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain. 

** Oh heavy news !" King James did say : 

" Scotland can witness be, 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he." 

Like tidings to King Henry came 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain In Chevy Chase. 

" Now God be with him," said our king, 

" Since it will no better be; 
I trust I have, within my realm. 

Five hundred as good as he : 

Yet shall not Scots nor Scotland say 

But I will vengeance take : 
I'll be revengM on them all 

For brave Earl Percy's sake." 

This vow full well the king performed. 

After, at Humbledown : 
In one day fifty knights were slain. 

With lords of great renown; 

And of the rest, of small account. 

Did many hundreds die : 
Thus ending the hunting of Chevy Chase, 

Made by the Earl Percy. 

God save our king, and ble^ this land. 

In plenty, joy, and peace; 
And grant henceforth that f onl debate 

Twixt noblemen may cease. 

Old Ballad. 
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A TALE. 

[This Ule is founded on an u-tici* which appeared in the Buekini/hamthirt Herald, for 8aturdaj, June 1, 
1793 :— Qlaqpnr, Maj 23. In a block, or pulley, near the head of the maat of a gaberi, now lying at the Broomie< 
law, there la a cha£Bnch'i nest and four egga. The neit waa built while the Teasel lay at Greenock, and waa 
followed hither by both birds. Though the block Is ooeasionally lowered for the inspection of the carious, the 
birds have not forsaken the nest The cock, howerer, riaits the neat but aeldom, while the hen nerer leares it 
but when she descends to the hull for food.] 



In Scotland's realm, where trees are few, 

Nor even shrubs abound; 
But where, however bleak the view. 

Some better things are found; 

In Scotland's realm, forlorn and bare, 
The history chanced of late — 

This history of a wedded pair, 
A chaffinch and his mate. 

The spring drew near, each felt a breast 

With genial instinct filled; 
They paired, and would have built a nest. 

But found not where to build. 

The heaths uncovered and the moors. 
Except with snow and sleet. 

Sea-beaten rocks and nal^d shores 
C!ouId yield them no retreat. 

Long time a breeding-place they sought, 
TUl both grew vexed and tired ; 

At length a ship arriving brought 
The good so long desired. 

A ship ! — could such a restless thing 

Afford them place of rest? 
Or was the merchant charged to bring 

The homeless birds a nest? 

Hush-^sUent hearers profit most ; 

This racer of the sea 
Proved kinder to them than the coast — 

It served them with a tree. 

But such a tree ! 'Twas shaven deal. 

The tree they call a mast. 
And had a hollow with a wheel, 

Through which the tackle passed. 

Within that cavity aloft 

Their rpofless home they fixed, 

Formed with materials neat and soft, 
Benl4!, wool, and feathers mixed. 

Four ivory eggs soon pave its floor, 
With russet si>ecks bedlght — 



The vessel weighs, forsakes the shore, 
.And lessens to the sight. 

The mother-bird is gone to sea, 
As she had changed her kind ; 

But goes the male? Far wiser, he 
Is doubtless left behind. 

No; — soon as from ashore he saw 
The wingdd mansion move. 

He flew to reach it, by a law 
Of never-failing love. 

Then, perching at his consort's side. 

Was briskly borne along. 
The billows and the blast defied. 

And cheered her with a song. 

The seaman with sincere delight 
His feathered shipmates eyes. 

Scarce less exulting in the sight 
Than when he tows a prize. 

For seamen much believe in signs. 
And from a chance so new , 

Each some approaching good divines; 
And may his hopes be true ! 

Hail, honoured land ! a desert where 

Not even birds can hide. 
Yet parent of this loving pair, 

Whom nothing could divide. 

And ye who, rather than resign 

Your matrimonial plan, 
Were not afraid to plough the brine 

In company with man ; 

For whose lean country much disdain 

We English often show. 
Yet from a richer nothing gain 

But wantonness and woo; 

Be it your fortune, year by year. 
The same resource to prove, — 

And may ye, sometimes landing here. 
Instruct us how to love ! 

COWPBUU 
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THE STORMY PETBEL. 



A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 
Tossing about on the roaring sea; 
From billow to bounding bUlpw cast, 
Like fleecy clouds on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scattered abroad like weeds ; 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 

The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength dis- 
dains — 

They strain and they crack; and hearts like 
stone 

Their natural hard proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! up and down I 

From the base of the wave to the billow's 

erown; 
And *midst the flashing and feathery foam 
The stormy-petrel finds a home; — 
A home, if such a place may be, 
For her who lives on the wide wide sea, 



On the craggy ice, in the frozen air, 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To warm her young, and to teach them to 

spring 
At once on the waves on their stormy 

wing! 

O'er the deep! o'er the deep! 

Where the whale and the shark and the 

swordfish sleep, 
Outflying the blast and the driving rain, 
The petrel telleth her tale in vain. 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which bringeth him news of the storm 

unheard. 
Ah! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet> hate from the creatures he serveth 

still; 
Yet he never falters — so, petrel, spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy 

wing. 

Pkoctkju 



LAND BIRD AT SEA. 



Bird of the land! what dost thou here. 
Lone wanderer o'er a trackless bound. 

With nought but frowning skies above. 
And wild, unfathomed seas around ? 

Amid the shrouds, with panting breast 
And drooping head, I see thee stand; 

While pleased the hardy sailor climbs. 
To clasp thee in his roughened hand. 

Say, didst thou follow, league on league. 
O'er pointed mast, thine only guide. 

When but a fleeting speck it seemed 
On the broad bosom of tine tide ? 

What news from native land and home, 
Light carrier o'er the threatening tide; 

Hast thou' no folded scroU of love. 
Pressed closely to thy panting ^de? 

A bird of genius art thou? say! 

With impulse high thy spirit stirred. 
Some region unexplored to gain. 

And soar above the common herd ? 

Bums in thy breast some kindling spark, 
Like that which fired the glowing mind 

Of the adventurous Genoese, 
An undiscovered world to find? 



Whatever thou art, how sad thy fate. 
With wasted strex^^ the goal to spy, 

Cling feebly to the flapping sail. 
And at a stranger's feet to diet 

For thee thy widowed mate shall gaze 
From leafy chamber ctutained fair; 

And wailing lays, at evening's dose. 
Lament thy loss in deep despair. 

E'en thus o'^r life's unresting tide. 
Chilled by the billows' beating spray 

Some adventitious prize to gain, . 
Ambition's votaries urge their way! 

Some eyrie on the Alpine clifiT, [climb; 

Some proud Mont Blanc they fain would 
Snatch wreaths of laurel steeped in gore. 

Or win from Fame a strain sublime. 

They lose of home the heartfelt joys. 
The charm of seasons as they roll. 

And stake, amid their blinding course. 
The priceless birthright of the soul. 

Years fleet, and still they struggle on. 
Their dim eye rolls with fading fire; 

Perchance the loiig-sought treasure grasp, 
And in the victory expire. 

SiGOUBXEY. 
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WILLIAU TELL. 



CoHE, list to me, and you shall hear 

A tale of what befell 
A famous man of Switzerland — 

His name was William TelL 

Near Beuss's bank, from day to day, 

His little flock he led; 
By prudent thrift, and hardy toil, 
. Content to earn his bread. 

Nor was the hunter's craft unknown; 

In Uri none was seen 
To track the rock-frequenting herd 

With eye so true and keen. 

A little son was in his home, 

A laughing fair-haired boy; 
So strong of limb, so blithe of heart. 

He made it ring with joy. 

His father's sheep were all his friends. 
The lambs he called by name ; 

And when they frolicked in the fields. 
The child would share the game. 

So peacefully their hours were spent 
That life had scarce a sorrow ; 

They took the good of every day, 
And hoi)ed for more to-morrow. 

But oft some shining April morn 

Is darkened in an hour; 
And blackest griefs o'er joyous homes, 

Alas ! unseen may lower. 

Not yet on Switzerland had dawned 

Her day of liberty; 
The stranger's yoke was on her sons. 

And pressed right heavily. 

So one was sent, in luckless hour, 

To rule in Austria's name; 
A haughty man of savage mood— < 

In pomp and pride he came. 

One day, in wantonness of power. 

He set his cap on high : — 
" Bow down, ye slaves," the order ran; 

" Who disobeys shall die ! " 

It chanced that William Tell that morn 

Had left his cottage home, 
And, with his little son in hand, 

To Altorf town had come. 



For oft the boy had eyed the spoil 

His father homeward bore. 
And prayed to join the hunting crew. 

When they should roam for more. 

And often on some merry night. 
When wondrous feats were told. 

He longed his father's bow to take. 
And be a hunter bold. 

So towards the C9iamois' haunts they 
One sang his childish songs, [went,— 

The other brooded mournfully 
O'er Uri's griefs and wrongs. 

Tell saw the crowd^ the lifted cap. 

The tyrant's angry frown ; 
And heralds shouted in his ear, 

** Bow down, ye slaves, bow down ! '• 

Stem Gesler marked the peasant's mien. 

And watched to see him fall; 
But never palm-tree straighter stood 

Than Tell before them all. 

" My knee shall bend,*' he calmly said, 

** To God, and God alone : 
My life is in the Austrian's hand. 

My conscience is my own." 

" Seize him, ye guards! " the ruler cried. 
While passion choked his breath; 



*t 



He mocks my power, he braves my lord, - 
He dies the traitor's death. 

Yet wail The Swiss are marksmen true,- 

So all the world doth say ; 
■That fair-haired stripling hither bring. 

Well try their skill to-day. »* 

Hard by a spreading lime-tree stood. 
To this the youth was botmd; 

They placed an apple on his head; — 
He looked in wonder round. 

" The fault is mine, if fault there be," 

Cried Tell, in accents wild; 
"On manhood let your vengeance fall. 

But spare, oh, spare my child !" 

" / will not harm the pretty boy," 

Said Gesler, tauntingly; 
" If blood of his shall stain the ground, 

Yotirs will the murder be. 
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" Draw tight your bow, my cunning man, 

Yonr straightest arrow take; 
For Icnow, yon apple is yonr mark, 

Your liberty the stake." 

A mingled noise of wiath and grief 

Was heard among the crowd; 
The men they muttered curses deep. 

The women wept alond. 

Full fifty paces from his child, 

His cross-bow in his hand, 
With lip compressed, and flashing eye, 

Tell firmly took his stand. 

Sure, full enough of pain and woe 

This crowded earth has been; 
But never since the curse began, 

So sad a sight was seen. 

The noble boy stood brayely up, 
His cheek unblanched with fear : 

" Shoot straight," he cried; "thine aim is 
sure. 
It wiU not fail thee here." 

" Heaven bless thee now," the parent said, 
" Thy courage shames me quite;" 

Then to his ear the shaft he drew. 
And watched its whiazing flight. 

" Tis done! 'tis done!— the child is safe !" 
Shouted the multitude; 



** Man tramples on his brother man. 
But God is ever good." 

For, sure enough, the arrow went 

As by an angel guided;- 
In pieces two, beneath the tree. 

The apple fell divided! 

" Twas bravely done," the rulelr said, 

" My plighted word I keep; 
Twas bravely done by sire and son — 

Go home and feed your sheep." 

" No thanks I give thee for thy boon," 

The peasant coldly said : 

" To God alone my praise is due, 

And duly Shall be paid, 
t 

Yet know, proud man, thy fate was near : 

Had I but missed my aim. 
Not unavenged my child had died. 

Thy parting hour the same! 

For, see ! a second shaft was here. 

If harm my boy befell : 
Now go, and bless the heavenly powers 

"Mj first has sped so welL" 

God helped the right, God spared the 
sin; 

He brings the proud to shame; 
He guards the weak against the strong, — 

Praise to his holy name ! 

RbV. J. H. GUUNEY. 



THE MOTHER PEBISHINa IK A SNOW STOBM. 



Ths cold winds swept the mountain's 
height. 

And pathless was the dreary wUd; 
And 'mid the cheerless hours of night 

A motiier wandered with her child : 
As through the drifting snow she pressed. 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

And colder still the winds did blow. 
And darker hours of night came on, 

And deeper grew the drifting snow : 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was 
gone: 

" Ood !" she cried, in accents wild, *" 

" If I must perish, save my child ! " 



She stripped her mantle from her breast. 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

And round the child she wrapped the 
vest, 
And smUed to think her babe was warm. 

With one cold kiss one tear she shed. 

And sunk upon her snowy bed. 

At dawn a traveller passed by. 

And saw her 'neath a snowy veil; 
The frost of death was in her eye. 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, and 
pale: 
He moved the robe from off the child — 
The bab6 looked up and sweetly smiled ! 

Seba Smita 
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KEYEB GIVE UP. 



Kevsr give up ! it is wiser and better 

Always to hope than once to despair ! 
Fling off the load of Doubt's heavy fetter, 

And break the dark spell of tyrannical 
Care. 
Never give up ! or the burden may sink you ; 

Providence kindly has mingled the cup. 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you. 

The watchword of life must be. Never 
give up ! 

Never give up ! there are chances and 
changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 
And through the chaos High Wisdom 
arranges 
Ever success — if youll only hope on. 



Never give up ! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the 
cup; 

And of all maxims the best, as the oldest. 
Is the true watchword of Never give up ! 

Never give up ! though the grapeshot may 
rattle. 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst : 
Stand like a rock, and the storm or the 
battle 
Little shall hariji you, though doing the 
worst 
Never give up ! if adversity presses. 

Providence wisely has mingled the cup; 
And the best counsel in all your distresses. 
Is the stout watchword of Never g^ve up ! 

TUPPER. 



TRUE NOBILITY. 



I ASK not for his lineage, 

I ask not for his name; 
If manliness be in his heart, 

He noble birth may claim. 

I care not though of world's wealth 

But slender be his part. 
If yes you answer when I ask, 

" Hath he a true man's heart?" 

I ask not from what land he came. 
Nor where his youth was nursed; 

If pure the spring, it matters not 
The spot from whence it burst. 



The palace or the hovel 

Where first his life began, 
I seek not of ; but answer this — 

"Is he an honest man?" 

Nay, blush not now; what matters it 
Where first he drew his breath ? 

A manger was the cradle-bed 
Of Him of Nazareth ! 

Be nought, be any, everything, 

I care not what you be. 
If yea you answer, when I ask, 

"Art thou pure, true, and free?" 

BoBsax NiooMi. 



COBONACH. 



He is gone on the mountain. 

He is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain, 

When our need was the sorest. 
The font, re-appearing. 

From the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering. 

To Duncan no morrow ! 

The hand of the reai>er 
Takes the ears that are hoary. 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 



• Correi, the hollow side of tbe hill, 
fCumbtr, f«rflc*itf. J Foray 



The autumn winds rushing, 
Waft the leaves that are searest. 

But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi,* 

Sage counsel in cumber, t 
Bed hand in the foray, t 

How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain. 

Thou art gone, and for ever ! 

Sir Walter Scott. 

whore game nsiwllf liet. 
(fomi;e), a pluudvriog ezpedltiuo. 
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THE LITTLE B07 THAT DIED. 



J WENT one night to my father's house — 

Went home to the dear ones all, 
And softly I opened the garden gate, 

And softly the door of the hall : 
My mother came out to meet her son, 

She kissed me, and then she sighed, 
And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 

For the little boy that died. 

And when I gazed on his Innocent face. 

As still and cold he lay. 
And thought what a lovely child he had 
been, 

And how soon he mnst decay; 
" O Death I thou lovest the beautiful," 

In the woe of my spirit I cried; 
For sparkled the eyes, and the forehead 
was fair. 

Of the little boy that died. 



Again I will go to my father's house. 

Go home to the dear ones all, 
And sadly I'll open the garden g^ate, 

And sadly the door of the tail \ 
I shall meet my mother, but nerer more . 

With her darling by her side; 
But she'll kiss me, and sigh and weep 
again 

For the little boy that died. 

I shall miss him when the flowers come 

In the garden where he played; 
I shall miss him more by the fireside, 

When the flowers have all decayed : 
I shall see his toys and his empty chair, 

And the horse he used to ride; 
And they will speak with a silent speech. 

Of the Uttle boy that died. 

J. D. Robinson. 



TOUHG AGAIN. 



Ak old man sits in a high-backed chair, 

Before an open door. 
While the sun of a summer afternoon 

Falls hot across the floor; 
And the drowsy tick of an ancient clock 

Has notched the hour of four^ 

A breeie blows in and a breeze blows out. 
From the scented summer air; 

And it flutters now on his wrinkled brow. 
And now it lifts his hair; 

And the leaden lid of his eye droops down. 
And he sleeps in hi^ high-backed chair. 

4 

The old man sleeps, and the- old man 
dreams; 
His head droops on his breast, 
His hands relax their feeble hold. 

And fall to his lap in rest : 
The old man sleeps, and in sleep he 
dxeams. 
And in dreams again is blest. 

The years unroll their fearful scroll — 
He is a child again; 



A mother's tones are in his ear, 

And drift across his brain; 
He chases gaudy butterflies 

Far down the rolling plain; 

He plucks the wild rose in the woods, 

And gathers ^lantine; 
And holds the golden buttercups 

Beneath his sister's chin; 
And angles in the meadow brook 

With a bent and naked pin; 

He loiters down the grassy lane. 

And by the brimming pool; 
And a sigh escapes his parting lips. 

As he hears the bell for school; 
And he wishes it were nine o'dock]^ 
- And the morning never duU. 

A mother's hand's pressed on his head, 

Her kiss Is on his brow — 
A summer breeze blows in at the door. 

With the toss of a leafy- bough; 
And the boy Is a white-haired man again, 

And his eyes are tear-fllled now. 

Anoit. 
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THE BUND DEAF-MUTE. 



It seemed at first a mournful sight 

That little room to me revealed : 
A child whose ejes were closed in night, 

Her lips in hopeless silence sealed. 
Chained down by weakness to her bed — 

Her tender frame "by suffering wrung — 
" A bitter lot is thine/' I said; 

'* A heavy cross for one sq young.** 

But, oh! far otherwise I mused. 

When once I saw, with glad surprise 
How this meek lamb, so sorely bruised. 

To the Grood Shepherd raised her eyes. 
How patient on His breast she lay, 

And kissed the hand of chastening love; 
And bless'd the dark and rugged way 

That led her to His fold above! 



Sweet child ! so greatly tried and blest, 

Thou soon wilt lay thy burden down; — 
The rougher road, the happier rest; 

The heavier cross, the brighter crown. 
For days of darkness yet to thee 

Shall everlasting light be given; 
And the first face that thou shalt see 

Will be thy Saviour's face In heaven. 

That fettered tongue, here mute so long. 

Shall burst its bonds in sudden praise; 
Its first glad words >rill be the song [raise. 

Which round the throne the ransomed 
From sufferings freed, and free ftt>m sin. 

And in unclouded light to shine, — 
If faith can such a triumph win. 

Sweet child, a blessed lot is thine! 

' Eev. J. D. Burks. 



UTTLE SHOES AHD STOCKINGS. 



Little shoes and stockings! 

What a tale ye siieak, 
Of the swollen eyelid. 

And the tear-wet cheek; 
Of the nightly vigil. 

And the didly prayer; 
Of the burled darling, 

Present everywhere! 

Brightly plaided stockings. 

Of the finest wool; 
Bounded feet and dednty. 

Each a stocking full; 
Tiny shoes of crimson, 

Shoes that nevermore 
Will awaken echoes 

From the toy-strevni floor. 

Not the wealth of Indies 
Could your worth eclipse. 

Priceless little treasures, 
Pressed to whitened lips; 



As the mother nurses. 
From the world apart. 

Leaning on the arrow 
That has pierced her heart 

Head of flaxen ringlets; 

Eyes of heaven's "blue; 
Parted mouth — a rosebud — 

Pearls, just peeping through ; 
Soft arms, sofdy twining 

Bound her neck at eve; — 
Little shoes and stockings, 

These the dreams ye weave. 

Weave her yet another. 

Of the world of bliss, — 
Let the stricken mother 

Turn away from this: 
Bid her dream believing 

Little feet await. 
Watching for her passing 

Through the pearly gate. 



Akox. 



THE STAS AND THE CHILD. 



A MAIDEN walked at eventide 
Beside a dear and placid stream, 

And smiled, as in its depths she saw 
A tremUing star's reflected beam. 

She smiled until the beam was lost, 
As 'cross the sky a doud was driven ; 

And then she sighed, and then forgot 
The star was shining still in heaven. 



A MOTHER sat beside life's stream, 
Watching a dying child at dawn, 

And smiled, as ftom its eye she caught 
A hope that it might still live on. 

She smiled until the eyelids closed. 
But watched for breath until the even ; 

And then she wept, and then foi^t 
The child was living sUll In heaven. 

A^oN« 
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THT WILL BE DONE. 



Father, I know that all my life 

Is portioned ont for me. 
And the changes that are sure to come 

I do not fear to see; 
But I ask Thee for a present mind 

Intent on pleasing Thee. 

I ask Thee for a thonghtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 

To meet the glad with joyful smiles 
And wipe the weeping eyes; 

And a heart at leisnre from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize. 

I would not have the restless will 

That hnrries to and fro; 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 

A secret thing to know : 
I would be treated as a child, 

And guided where I go. 

Wherever in the world I am, 

In whatsoe'er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate. 



And a work of lowly love to do, 
From the Lord on whom I wait 

And if some things I do not ask 

In my cup of blessing be, 
I would have my spirit filled the 
more 

With grateful love to Thee ; 
More careful, not to serve Thee much. 

But to please Thee perfectly. 

There are briers besetting every path. 

That call for patient care; 
There la a cross in every lot. 

And an earnest need for prayer; 
But a lowly heart that leans on Thee, 

Is happy anywhere. 

In a service which Thy will appoints 

There are no bonds for me; 
For my inmost heart is taught the 
truth 
That makes Thy children free; 
And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty. 

A. L. WmiNO. 



THE CONTENTED MAN. 



Why need I strive and sigh for wealth? 

It is enough for me 
That Heaven hath sent me strength and 

. health, 

A spirit glad and free : 
Grateful these blessings to receive, 
I sing my hymn at mom and eve. 

On some what floods of riches flow ! 

House, herds, and gold have they; 
Yet life's best Joys they never know, 

But ftret their hours away. 
The more they have, they seek increase : 
Complaints and cravings never cease. 

A vale of gloom this world they call — 

But, O I I find it fair : 
Much hapfdness It has for all. 

And none are grudged a share. 
The little birds, on naw-tried wing. 
And insects revel in the spring. 



For love of us, hills, woods, and plains 

In beauteous hues are dad ; 
And birds sing far and near'Bweet strains. 

Caught up by echoes glad. 
"Else," sings the lark, "your tasks to 

ply!" 
The nightingale sings " Lullaby." 

And when the obedient sun goes forth 

And all like gold appears, 
When bloom o'erspreads the glowing earth 

And fields have ripening ears, 
I think those glories that I see 
My kind Creator made for me. 

Then loud I thank the Lord above. 

And say, in joyful mood. 
His love, it is a Father's love — 

He wills to all men good. 
Then let me ever grateful live, 
Enjoying all He deigns to give. 

JoHANx Miller. 
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THE FALLEN LEAVES. 



Ws stand among the fallen leaves, v 

Young children at our plaj. 
And laugh to see the yellow things 

Go rustling on their way : 
Right merrily we hunt them down. 

The autumn winds and we. 
Nor pause to gaze where snow-drifts lie, 
* Or sunbeams gild the tree : 
With dancing feet we leap along 

Where withered boughs are strown ; 
Nor past nor future checks our song — 

Tlie present is our own. 

We stand among the fallen leaves 

In youth's enchanted spring — 
When Hope (who wearies at the last) 

First spreads her eagle wing. 
We tread with steps of conscious strength 

Beneath the leafless trees, 
And the colour kindles in our cheek 

As blows the winter breeze; 
While, gazing towards the cold gray sky. 

Clouded with snow and rain. 
We wish the old year aU passed by, 
' And the young spring come again. 



We stand among the fallen leaves 

In manhood's haughty prime- 
When first our pausing hearts begin 

To love ' ' th« olden time ; ** 
And, as we gaze, we sigh to think 

How many a yeiur hath passed 
Since 'neath those cold and faded trees 

Our footsteps wandered last; 
And old companions — ^now perchance 

Estranged, forgot, or dead — 
Come round us, as those autumn leaves 

Are crushed beneath our tread. 



We stand among the fallen leaves 

In our own aUtumn day; * 
And, tottering on with feeble steps, 

Pursue our cheerless way. 
We look not back — too long ago 

Hath all we loved been lost; 
Nor forward — for we may not live 

To see our new hope crossed : 
But on we go — the sun's faint beam 

A feeble warmth imparts; 
Childhood without its joy returns — 

The present fills our hearts ! 

MBA. Norton. 



HY MOTHER'S BIBLE. 



This Book is all that's left me now! — 

Tears will unbidden start — 
With faltering lip and throbbing brow 

I press it to my heart. 
For many generations past. 

Here is our family tree : 
My mother's hands this Bible clasped; 

She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah! well do I remember those 

Whose names these records bear, 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 

After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 

In tones my heart would thrill! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 

Here are they living still! 



My father read this Holy Book 

To brothers, sisters dear; — 
How calm was my poor mother's look, 

Who leaned God's word to hear! 
Her angel face — ^I see it yet! 

What thronging memories come! 
Again that little group is met 

Within the halls of home! 

Thou truest friend man ever knew. 

Thy constancy I've tried; 
Where all were false I found thee true. 

My counsellor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 

That could this volume buy : 
In teaching me the way to live. 

It taught me how to die. 

Qbo&oe p. Mor&is. 
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ON 6UASD. 



At midnight, on my lonely beat, 
IVhen shadow wraps the wood and lea, 

A vision seems my view to greet 
Of one at home that prays for me. 

No roses bloom upon her cheek — 
Her form is not a lover's dream — 

But on her face, so fair and meek, 
A host of holier beauties gleam. 

For softly shines her silver hair, 
A patient smile is on her face. 

And the mild, lustrous light of prayer. 
Around her sheds a moon-like grace. 



She prajrs for one that's far away. 
The soldier in his holy fight— 

And begs that Heaven in mercy may 
Protect her boy and bless the Right ! 

Till, though the leagues lie far between, 
This silent incense of her heart 

Steals o'er my soul with breath serene. 
And we no longer are apart. 

So guardin^hus my lonely beat. 
By shadowy wood and haunted lea. 

That vision seems my view to greet, 
Of her at home who prays for me. 

Anon. 



TRUST IN GOD, AND DO THE RIGHT. 



CouKAGK, brother! do not stumble. 
Though thy path be dark as night; 

There's a star to guide the humble ; - 
" Trust in God, and do the right." 

Let the road be rough and di^ary. 
And its end far out of sight. 

Foot it bravely! strong or weary, 
" Trust in God, and do the right." 

Perish policy and cunning! 

Perish all that fears the light! 
Whether losing, whether winning. 

" Trust in God, and do the right." 

Trust no party, sect, or faction; 
Trust no leaders in the fight; 



But in every word and action, 
" Trust in Qod, and do the right." 

Trust no lovely forms of passion, — 
Fiends may look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school, or fashion, — 
" Trust in God, and do the right." 

Simple rule, and safest gn^idlng, 
Inward peace, and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding, — ^ 
" Trust in God, and do the right." 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee. 
Some will flatter, some will slight : 

Cease from man, anQ look above thee, — - 
" Trust in God, and do the right" 

Rkv. Norman Maclkod. 



THE LAST DAT. 



GxuEAT God, what do I see and hear! 

The end of things created ! 
The Judge of mankind doth api>ear. 

On clouds of glory seated ! 
The trumpet sounds — the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before ! 

Prepare my soul to meet HinL 

The dead in Christ shall first arise, 
At the last trumpet's sounding, — 

Caught up to meet Him in the skies. 
With joy their Lord surrounding. 

No gloomy fears their souls dismay; 

His presence sheds eternal day 
On those prepared to meet Him. 



But sinners filled with guilty fears 
Behold his wrath prevailing; 

For they shall rise and find their tears 
And sighs are unavailing : 

The day of grace is past and gone — 

Trembling they stand before the throne, 
AH unprepared to meet Him. 

Great Gk>d, what do I see and hear \ 

The end of things created ! 
The Judge of mankind doth appear, 

On clouds of glory seated ! 
Low at His cross I'll view the day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away. 

And thus prepare to meet Him. 

LUTIIKK. 
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THE HOUB 07 DEATH. 



Leaves haye their time to fall. 
And floweTS to wither at the North-wtnd's 
breath. 
And stars to set — ^bat all. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
Death ! 

Day is for mortal care; 
Eve for glad meetings round the joyous 
hearth; 
Night for the dreams of sleep, the yoice 
, of prayer; 
But all for thee, thou Mightiest of the 
Earth! 

The banquet hath its hour, 
Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and 
wine; 
There comes a day for Griefs o'erwhelm- 
ing power, 
A time for softer tears — but all are thine ! 

Youth and tlie opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at thee ! but thou art not of 
those 
That wait the ripened bloom to seise their 
prey! 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North-wlnd's 
breathy 

And stars to set — ^but all, [Death I 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 



We know when moons shall wane. 
When Summer birds from far shaU cross 
the sea. 
When Autunm's hue shaU tinge the gold- 
en grain; 
But who shaU teach us when to look for 
thee? 

Is it when Spring's first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets 
lie? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale? 
They have one season — aU are ours to die ! 

Thou art where billows foam, 
Thou art where music melts upon the air; 
Thou art around us in our peaceful 
home; 
And the world calls us forth — and thou art 
there. 

Thou art where friend meets friend. 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to rest; 
Thou art where foe meets foe, and trum- 
pets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the 
princely crest. 

Leaves have their time to fall. 
And flowers to wither at the North-wind's 
breath. 
And stars to set — ^but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O 
Death ! 

Msa. HsifAxa. 
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** 0U£ f ATHEB." 



Tbe Sabbiith (ran was setting slow. 

Amidst the clouds of even; 
" Our Father," breathed a yoice below — 

" Father, who art in Heaven !" 

Beyond the earth, beyond the cloud, 
Those infant words were given; 

"Our Father," angels sang aloud — 
" Father, who art in Heaven !" 

" Thy kingdom come," still from the ground 
That childlike voice did pray; 

" Thy kingdom oome," God's hosts resound, 
Far up the starry way ! 



it 



it 



Thy will be done," withlittle tongue 

That lisping love implores; 

Thy will be done," the angelic throng 

Sing from seraphic shores ! 

« 

*' For ever," still those lips repeat, 
Their closing evening prayer; 

** For ever," floats In music sweet 
High 'midst the angels there j 

Thine be the glory evermore; 

From Thee may man ne'er sever. 
But every Christian land adore 

Jehovkh I — God i — ^f or ever ! 

O. SWAIK 



HTHN OP THE HEBBEW MAID. 



Whxn Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved. 

An awful guide in smoke and flam& 
'Bj day along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow; 
Bj night Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Setumed the fiery pillar's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answered keen ; 
And Zlon's daughters poured their lays. 

With priests' and warriors' voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone; 
Our fathers would Jiot know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 



But present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And, oh ! when stoops on Judah's path. 

In shade and storm, the frequent night. 
Be Thou, long suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining light 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, " The blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice." 

RiR Waltbb Soott. 
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SUHSHlllE AHD SHOWER., 



Two children stood at their father's gate, 

Two girls with golden hair; 
And their eyes were Inrlght, and their voices 

Because the mom was fair. [glad, 

For they said, "We will take that long, 
long walk 

To the hawthorn copse to-day; 
And gather great bunches of lovely flowers 

From off the scented May; 
And oh! we shsll be so happy there, 

'Twill be sorrow to come away ! ** 

As the children spoke, a little cloud 

Passed slowly across the sky; 
And one looked up in her sister's face 

With a tear-drop in her eye. 
But the other said, "Oh! heed it not; 

'Tis far too fair to rain; 
That little cloud may search the sky 

For other clouds, in vain." 
And soon the children's voices rose 

In nierriment again. 

But ere the morning hours had waned 

The sky had changed its hue. 
And that one cloud had chased away 

The whole great heaven of blue. 
The rain fell down in heavy drops. 

The wind began to blow. 
And the children, in their nice wann room. 

Went fretting to and fro; 
For they said, "When we have aught in 

It always happens so !'* [store, 



Now these two fair-haired sisters 

Had a brother out at sea; 
A little midshipman, aboard 

The gallant " Victory ; " 
And on that self-same morning. 

When they stood beside the gate. 
His ship was wrecked! and on a raft 

He stood all desolate. 
With the other sailors round him, 

Prepared to meet their fate. 

Beyond,they saw the cool green land — 

The land with her waving trees. 
And her little brooks, that rise and fall 

Like butterflies to the breese : 
But above them the burning noontide sun 

With scorching stillness shone; 
Their throats were parched witii bitt» 
thirst. 

And they knelt down one by one. 
And prayed to God for a drop of ndn 

And a gale to waft them on. 

And then that little cloud was sent, 

That shower in mercy given! 
And as a bird before the breeze. 

Their bark was landward driven. 
And some few mornings after. 

When the children met onc6 more. 
And their brotiier told the story. 

They knew it was the hour 
When they had wished for sunshine, 

And Qod had sent the shower! 

Avon. 



TEE MABINEB'S CHILD. 



Or, weep no more, sweet mother ! 

Oh, weep no more to-n^htl 
And only watch the sea, mother. 

Beneath the morning light 

Then the bright blue sky is joyful. 
And the bright blue iJcy is dear; 

And I can see, sweet mother. 
To kiss away your tear. 

But now the wind goes wailing 
O'er the dark and trackless deep; 

And I know your grief, sweet mother. 
Though I only hear you weepu 

Mj father's ship will come, mother. 
In safety o'er the main; 



When the grapes are dyed with puxple 
He will be back again. 

The vines were but in blossom 
When he bade me watch them grow; 

And now the large leaves, mother. 
Conceal their crimson glow. 

He'll bring us shells and sea-weed. 

And birds of shining wfng; 
But what are these, dear mother? — 

It is himself hell bring. 

I'll watch with thee, sweet mother, 
But the stars fade from my sight; 

Come, come and sleep, dear mother — 
Oh, weep no more to-night ! 

L E. Lakdox. 
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I LOOKSD upon his brow, — ^no sign 

Of guilt or fear was there ; 
He stood as proud by that death-shrine 

As even o'er despidr 
]{e had a power ; in his eye 
There was a quenchless enei^, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could 

take. 
And dare it for the daring's sake. 

He stood, the fetters on his hand, — 

He raised them haughtily ; 
And had that grasp been on the brand. 

It could not wave on high 
With freer pride than it waved now. 
Around he looked with changeless brow 

On many a torture nigh — 
The rack, the chain, the axe, the wheel. 
And, worst of all, his own red steel. 



I saw him once before : he rode 
Upon a coal-black steed; 

And tens of thousands Uuronged 
road 
And bade their warrior speed. 



the 



His helm, his breast-plate were of gold, 
And graved with many a dent, that told 

Of many a soldier's deed; 
The son shone on his sparkling mail. 
And danced his snow-plume on the 
gale. 

But now he stood, chained and alone. 

The headsman by his side ; 
The plume, the helm, the charger gone; 

The sword that had defied 
The mightiest, lay broken near; 
And yet no sound nor sign of fear 

Game from that lip of pride; 
And never king's or conqueror's brow 
Wore higher look than his did now. 

He bent beneath the headsman's stroke 

With an uncovered eye; 
A wild shout from the numbers broke 

Who thronged to see him die. 
It was a people's loud acclaim. 
The voice of anger and of shamo— 

A nation's funeral cry; 
Home's wail above her only son. 
Her patriot — and her latest one. 

L. E. Landon. 



FLIGHT OF XEBXES. 



I fliiw him on the battle-eve. 

When like a king he bore him; 
Frond hosts in glittering helm and 
greave, 

And inrouder chiefs before him: 
The warrior and the warrior's deeds. 
The morrow and the morrow's meeds — 

No daunting thoughts came o'er him : 
He looked around him, and his eye 
Defiance flashed to earth and sky ! 
He looked on ocean — its broad breast 

Was covered with his fleet; 
On earth — and saw from east to west 

His baauMred millions meet ; 
While rock and glen, and cave and coast. 
Shock with the war-cry of that host, 

The thunder of their feet I 
He heard the imperial echoes ring — 
He heard, and /eft himself a king I 



I saw him next alone; nor camp 

Nor chief his steps attended: 
Nor banner's blaze, nor courser's tramp 

With war-cries proudly blended. 
He stood alone, whom Fortune high 
So lately seemed to deify; 

He who with Heaven contended 
Fled, like a fugitive and slave, — 
Behind the foe, before the wave ! 
He stood — ^fleet, army, treasure gone. 

Alone, and in despair; 
While wave and wind swept ruthless on, 

For they were monarchs there; 
And Xerxes in a simple bark. 
Where late his thousand ships were 
dark, 

Must Bil thy fury dare; — 
Thy glorious revenge was this. 
Thy trophy, deathless Salamis ! 

Jewsbubt. 
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THE PUGITIYE SULYE. 



Ha stood, all bleeding on the bank, abore 

the ^tiling river; 
He heard the wild waves roaring past* he 

saw their white crests quiver; 
He knew that far o'er tiiat biIlow7 war, 

hands were waiUng to deliver. 
Dark was the might of the ocean flood, and 

thunder-voiced the roar 
With which the broad St. Lawrence leaped 

by the green Canadian shore; 
But close behind, the gusty wind the 

planter's curses bore. 
The fugitive raised his tearful gase wild 

gleaming to the skj : — 
*'0 Heaven!" he murmured, "give me 

strength to reach yon shore, or die : 
From whip, from chain, from slavery's stain, 

and bondman's bread, I fly. 
I'm weak with hunger — spent with toil — 

for long hath bem my flight; 
And cruel eyes have traced my steps, un- 
ceasing, day and night : 
HAve for me care, whilst thus I dare yon 

battling water's might" 



They came with blood-stained lash and 

gun; they stood above the flood. 
And shook on high the felon whip, thick 

with its dotted blood; 
But the dauntless slave, 'mid the foaming 

wave, laughed at their baffled mood. 
He reached the bank, he sprang to land; — 

'twas British soil he trod! 
The soil where ne'er a bondman's print 

defiles the holy sod; 
Bat the eye turns up, like a wild flower*! 

cup, free, glad, and light, to God! 
He looked to earth, he looked to heaven, 

he laughed in frenzied glee; 
He felt the new-sprung power within, be- 
stirring boundingly; 
And he shouted high, to earth and sky, 

" Free ! — ^before Heaven free ! " 
An Arab steed on a desert plain; a bark on 

the blue sea-wave; 
An eagle soaring, his tawny wing in the 

golden light to lave; — 
He was nobler than all — he had shivered the 

thrall, and spumed the name of a slave ! 

Baikk. 



SOITQ Of LABOUB. 



All honour to the hard-worn hands 

That earth-bom toil are bearing! 
And honour to the sturdy bands 

That earth's cold crustis are sharing! 
By forge and field their arms they wield. 

By bench and anvil toiling; 
In serried strength, our country's shield. 

They keep her flag from soiling. 

The g(>od cordwainer sits him down 

Upon his throne of leather. 
And covets not the tyrant's crown. 

Where clustered jewels gather : 
High prizes he the soul that's free, 

The mind by power unbroken; 
To him loud mirth and jocund glee 

Are freedom's language spoken. 

"Ye ho! ye ho!" the seamen shout 

From every crested billow; 
"Ye ho! heigh ho!" each watch about. 

Like music, lulls his pillow : 
And 'midst the storm his heart is warm. 

The light of home is burning. 
And kindly thoughts like blossoms swarm, 

With genial spring returning. 



Up from the forge the sparkling blaze 

Lights on the smith to glory; 
The yeoman stout, with morning's rays. 

Shakes down night's tear-drops rosy; 
And solid health with solid wealth 

Keeps step with footfall steady ; 
Nor comes old age with creeping stealth!, 

But flnds them ripe and ready. 

Oh! all things labour that have birth. 

From mote to towering mountain; — 
The oak that springs from out the earth. 

The water in its fountain : 
Each blazing star, that beams afar. 

Its motion ceases never; 
And myriad worlds of spirits are 

To good works bound for ever. 

Then honour to the lusty hands 

That earth-bom toil are bearing! 
And honour to the sturdy bands 

That earth's cold crusts are sharing! 
By forge and field their arms they wi^d. 

By bench and anvil toiling; 
In serried strength, our country's shield. 

They keep her flag from soiling. 

L F. Shkpard. 
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WHAT IS FRATEBf 



pRAYXR is the Bonl'g sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed; 
The motion of a hidden fire 

That trembles in the breast 

Prayer Is the burden of a sigh. 

The falling of a tear; 
The upward glancing oJF the eye. 

When none but <3od is near. 

FraTer is the atmplest form <rf speech 

lliat infant lips can try; 
Prayer the snblimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is Uie contrite sinner's voice, 

Betoming from his ways; 
While angels in their songs rejoice. 

And ay, ** Behold, he prays !" 



Prayer is the Ohrlstianli vital breath. 
The Christian's native air; 

His watchword at the gates of deaths- 
He enters heaven with prajer. 

The saints in prayer appear as one. 
In word, and deed, and mind; 

While with the Father and the Son 
Sweet f ellowBhip they find. 

Nor pra]rer is made hy man alone— 

The Holy Spirit pleads; 
And Jesns, on the eternal throne. 

For monmers intercedes. 

O Thou, by whom we come to God, 
The life, the Truth, the Way, 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trode : 
Lord, teach ns how to pray I 

MosrraoiRRT, 



FUSSUIT OV HAFFIHESS. 



TwAs midnight dark. 

The seaman's bark 
Swift o'er tiie waters bore him. 

When, through the night, 

He spied a light 
Shoot o'er the wave before Mm. 
" A saQ ! a sail !" he cries; 

" SOie comes from tl|e Indian shoie, 
And to-night shall be oar prise, 
With her frai|^t of golden ore : 

Saa on ! sail on !" 

When morning shone 
He saw the gcdd still dearer; 

Bat though so tut 

The waves he passed. 
That boat seemed never the nearer. 



Bright daylight 

And still the same 
Bich bark before him floated; 

While on the prise 

His wUiftil eyes 
like any young lover's doated : 
" Mora nil ! noiv sail !* he cries, 
WhUe the waves overtop the mast; 



And his bounding galley flies. 
Like an arrow before the blast. 

Thus on, and on. 

Till day was gone. 
And the moon throogfa heaven did hie htr. 

He swept the main; 

But all in vain — 
That boat seemed never the nlgher. 

Andmanyadagr 

To night gave way. 
And many a mom succeeded, 

WhUe stm his flight, 

Throuf^ day and night. 
That restless mariner speeded. 
Who knows — who knows vdiat seas 

He is now caceerkig o'ert 
Behind, the eternal breeae. 
And that mocking baik before 1 

For oh, till sky 

And earth shall die. 
And their death leave 

That boat must 

O'er the bowmllw i 
And that ship in vain pursne it t 

M00B& 
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LADTCLABS. 



It was the time when lilies blow, 
And clouds are highest up in air, 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Ladjr Glare. 

I trow they did not parle in scorn; 

Lovers long betrothed were they : 
They two will wed the morrow mom: 

God's blessing on the day. 

" He does not love me for my birth, 
Nor for my lands, so broad and fair; 

He loves me for my own true worth. 
And that is weU,'' said Lady Glare. 

In then came old Alice the nurse; 

Said, "Who was this that went from 
thee?"— 
" It was my cousin," said Lady Glare; 

" To-morrow he weds with me." 

"O Ood be thanked r said Alice the 
nurse, 

" That all comes round so just and fair ; 
Lord Bonald is heir of all your land. 

And you are not the Lady Glare." 

" Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, my 

nurse," 
Said Lady Glare, " that ye speak so wild 7 "~ 
" As God's above," said Alice the nurse, 
" I speak the truth — ^you are my child. 

The old Earl's da;ughter died at my breast— 
I speak the truth, as I live by bread I 

I buried her like my own sweet child. 
And put my child in her stead." 

"Falsely, falsely have ye done, 
O mother," she said, " if this be true; 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many years from his due." 

" Kay, now, my child," said Alice the nurse ; 

" But keep the secret for your life, 
And all you have will be Lord Bonald's 

When you are man and wife." 

" If rm a beggar bom," she said, 
" I will 8peak.<mt, for I dare not lie; 

Pull off, pull off the brooch of gold, 
And fling the diamond necklace by I" 

"Nay, now, my child,"sald Alice the nurse, 
" But keep the secret all ye can."— - 

She said, " Not so; but I wiU know 
If thfve be any faith in man." 



C( 



Nay, now, what faith?" said AUoe the 
nurse; 

" The man will cleave imto his right" — 
" And he shall have it," the lady replied, 
" Though I should die, to-night!" 

" Yet give one kiss to your mother dear ! 

Alas, my child, I sinned for thee." — 
" O mother, mother, mother," she said, 

" So strange it seems to me. 

Yet here's a kiss for my mother dear. 

My mother dear, if this be so; 
And lay your hand upon my h'ead, 

And bless me, mother, ere I ga" 

She (dad herself in a russet gown; 

She was no longer Lady Glare : 
She went by dale and she went by down. 

With a single rose in her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Bonald had 
brought. 

Leapt up from where she lay. 
Dropped her head in the maiden's hand. 

And followed her all the way. 

Down stepped Lord Bonald from his tower : 
" O Lady Glare, you shame your worth ! 

Why come you dressed like a village maid| 
That are the flower of the earth?" 

" If I come dressed like a village maid, 

I am but as my fortunes are; 
I am a beggar bom," she said, 

" And not the Lady GUre." 

" Play me no tricks," said Lord Bonald, 
" For I am yours in word and deed; — 

Play me no tricks," said Lord Bonald; 
Your riddle is hard to read." 

Oh, and proudly stood she up ! 

Her heart within her did not fail; 
She looked into Lord Bonald's eyes, 

And told him all her nurse's tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merxy scorn; 

He turned and kissed her where she 
stood: 
" If you are not the heiress bom. 

And I," said he, " the next in blood— 

If you are not the heiress bom. 
And I," said he, " the Uwful heir. 

We two will wed to-morrow mom. 
And you shall still be Lady Glare." 

TXKNTSOir. • 
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No eye beheld when William plunged, 
Tonng Edmund in the stream; 

No human ear, but William's, heard 
Young Edmund's drowning screatn. 

SubmissiTe^all the vassals owned 
The murderer fpr their lord; 

And he, as rightful heir, possessed 
The house ol Erlingf ord. 

The ancient house of Erlingf ord 

Stood in a fair domain. 
And Severn's ample waters near 

Boiled through the fertile plain. 

And often the wayfaring man 
Would love to linger there. 

Forgetful of his onward road. 
To gase on scenes so fair. 

But never could Lord William dare . 

To gaze on Severn's stream; — 
In every wind that swept its waves 

He heard Voting Edmund scream! 

In vain, at midnight's silent hour. 
Sleep closed the murderer's eyes; — 

In every dream, the murderer saw 
Young Edmund's form arise ! 

In vain, by restless consdenoe driven. 
Lord William left his home. 

Far from the scenes that saw his guilt 
In pilgrimage to roam. 

To other climes the pilgrim fled. 

But could not fly despair : 
He sought his home again; but peace 

Was still a stranger there. 

Slow were the passing hours, yet swift 
The months appeared to roll; 

And now the day returned that shook 
With terror William's soul— 

A day that William never felt 

Betum without dismay: 
For well had conscience calendared 

Young Edmund's dying day. 

A fearful day was that ! the rain 
Feu fast with tempest roar. 

And the swoln tide of Severn spread 
Far on the level shore. 



In vain Lord William sought the feast. 

In vain he quaffed the bowl. 
And strove with noisy mirth to drown 

The anguish of his soul. 

The tempest, as its sudden swell 

In gusty howUngs came. 
With cold and death-like feelings seemed 

To thrill his shuddering frame. 

Beluctant now, as night came on, 

His lonely couch he pressed; 
And wearied out» he sunk to sleep — 

To sleep — but not to rest. 

Beside that couch his brother's form. 
Lord Edmund, seemed to stand; 

Such and so pale, as when in death 
He grasped his brother's hand. 

Such and so pale his face, as when, 
With faint and faltering tongue, 

To William's care, a dying charge. 
He left his orphan son! 

" I bade thee with a father's love 

My orphan Edmund guard — 
Well, William, hast thou kept thy charge ! 

N|yw take thy due reward !" 

He started up, each limb convulsed 

With agonizing fear : 
He only heard the storm of night — 

'Twas musib to his ear; 

When, lo 1 the voice of loud alarm 

His inmost soul appals : 
" What, ho ! Lord William, rise in haste ! 

The water saps thy walls !" 

He rose in haste : beneath the walls 

He saw the flood appear; 
It hemmed him round, 'twas midnight now, 

No human aid was near. 

He heard the shout of joy, for now 

A boat approached the wall; 
And, eager to the welcome aid. 

They crowd for safety alL 

" My boat is small," the boatnum cried, 

*' Twill bear but one away; 
Come in. Lord William ! and do ye 

In God's protection stay." 
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Strange feeling filled them at his voice. 

Even at that hoar of woe. 
That, save their lord, there was not one 

Who wished with him to go. 

But AYilliam leapt into the boat, 

His terror was so sore : 
"Thon Shalt have half my gold!** he 
cried; 

" Haste ! — chaste to yonder shore !** 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 
Went light along the stream — 

Sadden Lord William heard a cry. 
Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

The boatman paased : " Methoaght I heard 

A child's dlstressfal cry !"~ 
" Twas bat the howling wind of night," 

Lord William made reply. 



-ply swift and strong the 



" Haste ! haste !- 
oar! 

Haste ! haste across the stream ! ** — 
Again Lord William heard a cry. 

Like Edmund's drowning scream. 

" I heard a child's distressful voice," 

The boatman cried again. — 
" Nay, hasten on ! — the night is dark. 

And we should search in vain !" — 

t 

" And, oh ! Lord William, dost thou know 

How dreadful 'tis to die? 
And canst thou, without pitying, hear 

A child's expiring cryf 



How horrible it is to sink 

Beneath the chilly stream — 
To stretch the powerless arms in vain — 

In vidn for help to scream ! " — 

The shriek again was heard; it came 
More deep, more piercing loud : 

That instant o'er the flood the moon 
Shone through a broken cloud. 

And near them they beheld a child; 

Upon a crag he stood, 
A little crag, and all around 

Was spread the rising flood. 

The boatman plied the oar, the boat 

Approached his resting-place; 
The moon-beam shone upon the child. 

And showed how pale his f acei 

" Now reach thine hand 1" the boatman 
cried; 

" Lord William, reach and save !" 
The child stretched forth his little hands, 

To grasp the hand he gave. 

Then William shrieked: the hand he 
touched 

Was cold, and damp, and dead ! 
He felt young Edmund in his arms ! — 

A heavier weight than lead ! 

The boat sunk down; the murderer sunk 
Beneath the avenging stream; 

He rose, he shrieked — ^no human ear 
Heard William's drowning scream ! 

SOUTBXT. 



THE BSOTHERS. 



Ws are but two — the others sleep 
Through Death's untroubled night; 

We are but two — oh, let us keep 
The link that binds us bright ! 

Heart leaps to heart — the sacred flood 

That warms us is the same; 
That good old man — his honest blood 

Alike we fondly claim. 

We in one mother's arms were looked — 
Long be her love repaid; 



In the same cradle we were rocked. 
Bound the same hearth we played. 

Our boyish sports were all the same. 

Each little joy and woe; — 
Let manhood keep alive the flame, 

Lit up so long ago. 

We are but two — ^be that the band 

To hold us till we die; 
Shoulder to shoulder let<«s stand, 

TiUaidebyaideweUe. 

COAXtLas Spraqvil 
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At, sitting on your happy hearths^ beside 

yonr mother's knee, 
How should you know the miseries and 

dangers of*the sea? 
My father was a mariner, and firom my 

earliest years 
I can remember, night and day, my 

mother's prayers and tear& 

I can remember how she sighed when blew 

the stormy gale; 
And how for days she stood to watch the 

long-expected sail : 
Hen was a silent, patient grief; but fears 

and long delay. 
And wakeful nights and anxious days, were 

wearing her away. 

And when the gusty winds were loud, and 

autumn leaves were red, 
I watched, with heavy hearty beside my 

mother's dying bed : 
Just when her voice was feeblest, the 

neighbours came to say. 
The ship was hailed an hour before, and 

then was in the bay. 

« 

Alas! too late the ship returned — too late 

her life to save; 
My father closed her dying eyes, and laid 

her in the grave. 
He was a man of ardent hc^es, who never 

knew dismay; 
And, spite of grief, the winter-time wore 

cheerfully away. 

He had crossed the equinoctial line full 

seven times or more; 
And, sailing nortiiward, had been wrecked 

on icy Labrador. 
He knew the Spice Isles, every one, where 

the clove and nutmeg grow, 
And the aloe towers, a stately tree, with 

clustering bells of snow. 

He had gone the length of Hindustan, down 
Ganges' holy flood; 

Through Persia, where the peacock broods, 
a wild bird of the wood; 

And, in the forests of the West, had seen 
the red deer chased. 

And dwelt beneath the piny woods, a hun- 
ter of the waste. 



Oh ! pleasant were the tales he told of lands 

so strange and new; 
And in my ignorance I vowed Fd be a 

sailor too : 
My father heard my vow with Joy; so in 

the early May 
We went on board a merchantman, bound 

for Honduras Bay. 

Right merrily, right merrily, we sailed 
before the wind. 

With a briskly heaving sea before, and the 
landsman's cheer behind. 

There was joy for me in every league, de- 
light on every strand, f 

And I sat for days on the high foretop, on 
the long look-out for land. 

There was joy for me in the nightly watch, 

on the burning tropic seas. 
To mark the waves, like living fires, leap 

up to the freshening breeze. 
Right merrily, right merrily, our gallant 

ship went free. 
Until we neared the rocky shoals within 

the Western Sea. 

Tet still none thought of danger near, till 

in the silent night 
The helmsman gave the dreadful word of 

" Breakers to the right !" 
The moment that his voice was heard, was 

felt the awful shock; 
The ship sprang forward with a bound, and 

struck upon a rock. 

" All hands aloft !" our oajytaln cried : in 

terror and dismay 
They threw the cargo ovnrboard, and cut 

the masts away : 
Twas all in vain, 'twas all in vain; the sea 

rushed o'er the deck. 
And, shattered with the beating surf » down 

went the parting wreck. 

The moment that the wreck went down 

my father seized me fast, 
And leaping 'mid the thundering waves, 

seized on the broken mast. 
I know not how he bore me np, my senses 

seemed to swim, 
A shuddering horror chilled my brain, 

and stiffened every limb. 
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What next I knew, was how at mom, on a 

bleak, barren shore, 
Out of a hundred mariners, were living 

only four. 
I looked around, like one who wakes from 

dreams of fierce alarm. 
And round mj body still I felt, firm locked, 

my father's arm. 

And with a rigid, dying grasp, he closely 

held me fast. 
Even as he held me when he seized, at 

midnight, on the mast. 
With humble hearts and streaming eyes, 

down knelt the little band. 
Praying Him who had preserved their lives 

to lend His guiding hand. 



And day by day, though burning thirst 

and pining hunger came. 
His mercy, through our misery, preserved 

each drooping frame : 
And after months of weary woe, sickness, 

and travel sore, 
He sent the blessed English ship that took 

hb from that shore. 

And now, without a home or friend, I 

wander far and near, 
And teU my miserable tale to all who lend 

an ear. 
Thus sitting by your happy hearths, beside 

your mother's knee. 
How should you know the miseries and 

dangers of the dba ? 

Maby HowiTT. 



LITTLE HnririE. 



Abt thou weary, little Minnie? 

Lay thy head upon my knee : 
It makes the old man's heart rejoice 

Thy sunny face to see. 
Well may the aged falter, 

Who tread life's rugged way. 
When even little Minnie 

Grows weary of her play. 

Tell thee a story, Minnie? 

Nay, I am growing old. 
And all the stories of my youth 

Long since to thee were told. 
But if thoult listen, darling, 

There's something I would say, 
That you may oft remember 

When I have passed away. 

Minnie I my sweetest thought for years. 

That's cheered me many a day, 
Is the memory of the mother 

Who taught me first to pray. 
Minnie } do you remember 

Your gentle mother too. 
Whose only grief in dying 

Was the thought of leaving you? 

Ah, child ! I mind me of the time — 

A tiny babe wert thou — 
When the pure baptismal water 

Was sprinkled on thy brow. 
Thy mother gave her one pet lamb 

One of Christ's flock to be : 
Now in the fields of Paradise, 

She waiteth there for thee. 



Ah, Minnie ! little Minnie ! 

When at the close of day 
You kneel beside your little bed 

Your evening prayer to say; 
Then pray to God to aid thee 

To keep thy mother's vow. 
That sin's dark shadow may not rest 

Upon thy fair yoxmg brow. 

" Remember thy Creator!" — 

These words were kindly given. 
Even as a Father's hand, that leads 

His little ones to heaven. 
Ah, Minnie ! closely hold His hand 

As through life's path you roam : 
Though rough and stotmy be the way, 

'Twin mfely lead you home. 

And when they lay me by her side^ 

In the peaceful church-yard there. 
And yon sometimes gaze with tearful eyes 

Upon this vacant chair. 
These words, perchance, your lonely heart 

Will soothe 'mid grief and pain; 
Think, darling, we who loved you here 

Will meet with you again. 

Good-night, my little Minnie I 

You're weary now, I ](now; — 
Yes, twine your arms around me, 

Aiid kiss me ere you go; 
Then hie thee to thy chamber — 

Another day has gone; 
Good-night, my precious Minnie 1 

God bless thee, little one ! Akov. 
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THE SOUin) OF THE SEA. 



Thou art aotrnding on, then mighty Sea, 

For ever and the same ! 
The ancient rocks jet ring to thee. 

Whose thunders nought can tame. 

Oh! many a glorious Toice is gone 
From the rich bowers of earth, 

And hushed is many a lovely one 
Of moumfulneaa or mirUi ; 

But thou art swelling on, thou deep, 
Through many an olden dime; 

Thy billowy anthem ne'er to sleep 
Until the dose of time. 



Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 

To every wind and sky; 
And all our earth's green shores rejoice 

•In that one harmony i 

It fills the noontide's calm profound. 

The sunset's heaven of (^Id; 
And the still midnight hears the sound. 

E'en as when first it rolled. 

Let there be silence, deep and strange. 

Where crowning cities rose! 
Thou spea^'st of One that doth not change — 

So may our hearts repose. 

Mbs. Hxhavs. 



THE PALM-TREE. 



It waved not through an Eastern sky. 
Beside a fount of Araby; 
It was not fanned by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O'er stream of Afrio, lone and deep. 

But fair the exiled Palm-tree grew 
'Midst foliage of no kindred hue; 
Through the laburnum's drooping gold 
Sose the light shaft of orient mould; 
And Europe's violets, faintly sweet. 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 

Strange looked it there! — the willow 

streamed 
Where silvery waters near it gleamed; 
The lime-bough lured the honey bee 
To murmur by the Desert's Tree; 
And showers of snowy roses made 
A lustre In its fan-like shade. 

There came an eve of festal hours — 
Bich music filled that garden's bowers; 
Lamps, that from flowering branches 

hiing. 
On sparks of dew soft colours flung; 
And bright forms glanced — a fairy show — 
Under the blossoms to and fro. 

But one, a lone one, 'midst the {hrong,* 
Seemed reckless all of dance or song; 



He was a youth of dusky mien. 
Whereon the Indian sun had been; 
Of crested brow, and long black hidr — 
A stranger, Uke the Palm-tree, there. 

And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes. 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms : 
He passed the pale-green olives l^. 
Nor won the chestnut flowers his eye; 
But when to that sole Palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame. 

To him, to him its rustling spoke; 
The silence of his soul it broke! 
It whispered of his own bright isle. 
That lit the ocean with a smile; 
Aye to his ear that native tone 
Had something of the sea-wave's moan! 

His mother's cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringe the bay; 
The dashing of his brethren's oar. 
The conch-note heard along the shore, — 
All through his wakening bosom swept : 
He clasped his country's Tree and wept! 

Oh, scorn him not! — the strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die; 
The unconquerable power which fills 
The freeman battling on his hiUs; 
These have one fountain deep and clear — 
The same whence gushed that child-like 
tear! 

Mbs. HsiiANS. 
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Who Ib jonder poor maniac, whose wildly 
fixed eyes 
Seem a heart overcharged to express? 
She weeps not, yet often and deeply she 

sighs; 
She never complains, but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress. 

No pity she looks for, no alms doth she 
seek; 
Nor for raiment nor food jdoth she care: 
Through her tatters the winds of the winter 

blow bleak 
On that withered breast, and her weather- 
worn cheek 
Hath the hue of a mortal despair. 

Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day. 
Poor Mary the Maniac hath been; 

The traveller remembers who journeyed 
this way 

No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay. 
As Maiy, the Maid of ihe Inn. 

Her cheerful address filled the guests with 
delight 
As she welcomed them in with a smile; 
Her heart was a stranger to childish si- 
fright. 
And Mary would walk by the Abbey at 
night 
When the wind whistled down the dark 
aisle. 

She loved, and young Richard had settled 
the day. 
And she hoped to be happy for life; 
But Bidiard was idle and worthless, and 

they 
Who knew him would pity i>oor Mary, 
and say 
That she was too good for his wife. 

Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was 
the night. 
And fast were the windows and door; 
Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt 
bright, [light, 

And, smoking in silence with tranquil de- 
They listened to hear the wind roar. 



MABY THS MAID OF THE 7SV. 

" What a night for the Abbey 1" his com* 

rade replied; 
** Methinks a man's courage would now be 

well tried. 
Who should wander the ruins about. 

I myself, like a schoolboy, should tremble 
to hear 
The hoarse ivy shake over my head; 
And could fancy I saw, half persuaded b7 

fear. 
Some ugly old abbot's grim spirit appear, 
For this wind might awaken the dead !" 

" 111 wager a dinner," the other one cried, 

" That Mary would venture there now." 

"Then wager and lose !" with a sneer be 

replied; 



(( 



ti 



TiB pleasant," cried one, *' seated by the 

fireside. 
To hear the wind whistle without." 



Ill warrant she'd fancy a ghost by ber 

side. 
And faint if she saw a white cow." 

"Will Mary this chazgd on her oormge 
allow?" 
His companion exclaimed with a smile : 
'* I shall win ! for I know she will venture 

there now. 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 
From the elder that grows in the aisle." 

With fearless good -humour did Uuj 
comply, 
And her way to the Abbey she bent;— 
The night was dark, and the wind wss high. 
And as hollowly howling it swept ihioTigb 
the sky, 
She shivered with cold as she went 

O'er the path so well known still proceeded 
the maid. 
Where the Abbey rose dim on the sigbt; 
Through the gateway she entered, she felt 

not afraid. 
Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, snd 
their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the nigbt 

All around her was silent, save when tbe 
rude blast 
Howled dismally ronnd the old pile; 
Over weed-covered fragments she fearlessly 

passed. 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last, 
Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 
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Well pleased did ihe reach it« and quickly 
drew near, 
And hastily gathered the bough; 
When the sonnd of a voice seemed to rise 

on her ear ! — 
EShe imnsedy and she listened intently, in 
fear. 
And her heart panted painfull now. 

The wind blew; the hoarse ivy shook over 
her head, — 
She listened, nought else could she hear : 
The wind fell; her heart sunk in her bosom 

with dread, — 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the 
tread 
Of footsteps approaching her near I 

Behind a wide eolumn,half breathless with 
fear. 
She crept, to conceal herself there : 
That instant the moon o'er a dark cloud 

shone clear, 
And she saw in the moonlight two rulBans 
appear. 
And between them a corpse th^ did bear ! 

Then Mary could feel the heart-blood curdle 
cold-e 
Again the rough wind hurried by — 
It blew off the hat of the one, and behold, 
Even dose to the feet of poor Mary it 
rolled, — 
She felt, and expected to die. 



"Curse the hat!" he exclaims. "Nay, 
oome on till we hide 
The dead body," his comrade replies. 
She beholds them in safety pass on by her 

side, 
She seises the hat, fear her courage sui>- 
plied. 
And fast through the Abbey she flies. 

She ran with wUd speed, she rushed in at 
the door. 
She gazed in her terror around. 
Then her limbs could support tiieir faint 

burden no more, 
And exhausted and breathless she sank on 
the floor. 
Unable to utter a sound. 

Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 

For a moment the hat met her view; 
Her eyes from that object convulsively 

start. 
For — ^what a cold horror then thrUled 
through her heart 
When the name of her Bichard she knew ! 

Where the old Abbey stands, on the Com- 
mon hard by. 
His gibbet is now to be seen; 
His irons you still from the road may 

espy; 
The traveller beholds them, and thinks 
with a sigh 
Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn. 

SOUTHBT. 



A HOTHSB'S GBIEF. 



To mark the sufferings of the babe 

That cannot speak its woe; 
To see the intent tears gush forth, 

Yet know not why they flow; 
To meet the meek uplifted eye. 

That fain would ask relief. 
Yet can but tell of agpny; — 

This is a mother's grief ! 

Through dreary days, and darker nights, 

To toace the march of Death; 
To hear the faint and frequent sigh. 

The quick and shortened breath; 
To watch the last dread strife draw near. 

And pray that struggle brief. 
Though all is ended with its dose; — 

This is a mother's grief ! 



To see, in one short hour, decayed 

The hope of future years; 
To feel how vain a father's prayers. 

How vain a mother's teats; 
To think the cold grave now must dose 

O'er what was once the chief 
Of all the treasured joys of earth; — 

This is a mother's grief ! 

Yet when the first wild throb Is past 

Of anguish and despair. 
To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 

And think, " My child is there ! " 
This best can dry the gushing tears. 

This yields the heart relief; 
Until the Christian's pious hope 

O'ercomes a mother's grief. 

Dalb. 
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THE MASINEES OF E^TGLAITD. 



Yb nuur^en of England! 

Who guard our native aeas. 
Whose 'flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze. 
Tour glorious standard launch again, 

To match another foe. 
And sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow ; 
While the battle rages long and loud, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The spirits of your fathers 

ShaU start ^m every wave ! 
Fcnr the deck it was thdr field of fame. 

And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 

Tour manly hearts shall glow. 
As ye sweep through the deep 

While the stormy tempests blow; 
While the battle rages long and loud. 

And the stormy tempests blow. 



Britannia needs no bulwarks. 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountsdn waves. 

Her home is on the deep : 
With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below. 
As they roar on the shore 

When the stormy tempests blow; 
When the battle rages long and loud« 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor-flag of England 

Shall yet terrific bum, 
Till danger's troubled night depart. 

And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors! 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame^of your name. 

When the storm has ceased to blow; 
When the fleiy fight is heard no more. 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Campbell. 



THE FLAa OF ENGLAim. 



Oh, the gallant flag of England rides 

bravely in the breeze. 
O'er many a tall and goodly ship — the 

Monarch of the Seas ! 
Full twice five hundred yean ago 'mid 

warring States it rose ; 
And — like a comet in the sky — ^blazed 

fiercely o'er our foes : 
In battles hot, and tempests loud, it 

streamed above the wave. 
And taught the wondering world to fear 

the Island of the Brave I 

What hallowed names bestud thee, like 

gems of priceless cost! 
What deeds of strife, what wreck of life, 

are on thy folds embossed ! 
The hearts of oak that broke the waves 

were not more firm and true 
Than those brave hearts that trod the 

deck — a bold and fearless crew. 
In every thread the memory lives of some 

devoted tar. 
Whose lofty deeds have made our flag Old 

England's brightest star. 



In every sea, from pole to pole, the Bed- 

crops flag is seen. 
The 'herald of Old England's name, wide 

ocean's peerless queen : 
From China's walls to old Cape Horn she 

holds'resistless sway ; 
And sweeps along the Western sea to 

BafSn's icy bay. 
But though it leads our thunder forth to 

earth's remotest line. 
Unsullied honour is the light that makes. 

Its glory shine. 

Oh, the gallant flag of England, where 

valour, justice, right, 
Combine to cheer the drooping world with 

Freedom's holy light ! 
The swarthy tribes of burning climes — the 

weak, the poor, the slave — 
Have heard her voice, like thimder, boom 

along the trembUng wave : 
It rived in twain the galling chain, and 

bade each tyrant know. 
Who tramples down the rights of man. 

Old England is his foe. 

MULLXK. 
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JOT AT A PATHE&'S BETUSN. 



Quxwvt the melanoholjr day 
In dond and atorm passed o'er; 

Fearful and wild the tall ships lay 
Off the rude Korthumbrian shore, 

'Mid the thunder's crash, and the light- 
ning's ray. 
And the dashing ocean's roar. 

And many a father's heart beat high 

With an aching fear of woe. 
As he gazed upon the ghastly sky. 

And heard the tempest blow; 
Or watched, with sad and anxious eye. 

The warring waves below. 

Oh ! many a mournful mother wept, 

And doeer, fonder prest. 
The babe that soft and sweetly slept 

Upon her troubled breast; 
While erery hour that lingering crept 

Her agoides confest I 

And one upon the couch was laid. 

In deep and helpless pain; 
Two children sought her side, and played. 

And strove to cheer — in vain, 
Till breathlessly, and half afraid. 

They listened to the rain. 

" Tis a rough sea your father braves ! " 

The afflicted mother said ; 
" Pray that the Holy Arm that saves 

May gaaxd his precious head ! — 
May shield him firom the wrecking 
waves. 

To aid you — when I'm dead !" 

Then low the children bended there. 
With dasped hands, to implore 



That God would save them from despair, 
And their Ic^ed sire restore : — 

And the heavens heard that quiet inrayer 
'Mid all the tempest's roar ! 

'Twas eve ! — and cloudlessly at last 

The sky in beauty gleamed ! 
O'er snowy sail and lofty mast 

The pahited pennon streamed; 
The danger and the gloom had passed. 

Like horrors— only dreamed i 

Swift to the desolated beach 

The fisher's diildren hied; 
But far as human sight could reach. 

No boat swept o'er the tide ! [speech 
Still on they watched — and with sweet 

To banish grief they tried. 

Long, long they sat— when, lo ! a light 
And distant speck was seen, — 

Small as the smallest star of ndght, 
When night is most serene I 

But to the fisher's boy that sight 
A sight of bliss had been I 

" It comes 1 " he cried ; " our father's boat I 

See 1^— sister — ^by yon stone i 
Not there— not there— 4itill more remote— > 

I know the sail's our own I 
Look ! — ^look again t — ^they nearer float I 

Thanks !— thanks to God alone ! " 

Four happy, grateful hearts, were those 

That met at even-fall; — 
The mother half forgot her woes, 

And kissed and blessed them all ! 
" Praised, praised," she said, ''be He who 

Sweet mer(7 when we call !" [shows 

C. SWAIH. 



DEScsipnoir of evehihg. 



How like a tender mother. 

With loving thoughts b^rniled, 

Fond Nature seems to lull to rest 
Each faint and weary child 1 

Drawing the curtain tenderly. 
Affectionate and mild. 

Hark to the gentle lullaby 

That through the trees is creeping! 
Those sleepy trees that nod their heads 

Ere the moon as yet comes peeping. 



Like a tender nurse, to see if all 
Her little ones are sleeping. 

One little fluttering Urd, 

Like a child in a dream of pain. 
Has chirped and started up, 
Then nestled down again. 
Oh ! a child and a bird, as they sink to 
rest. 
Are as like as any twain. 

C. Young. 
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C(EUSrDB-LI0I7 AT THE BIEB Of HIS VATHEB. 



ToRCHW were bUdng clear, 

Hymns pealing deep and dow. 
Where a king lay stately on his bier 

In the ohnroh of Frontevraud. 
Banners of battle o'er him hung. 

And warriors slept beneath; 
And light, as noon's broad light, was flnng 

On the settled face of death. 

On the settled face of death 

A strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times hy the censer's 
breath, 

Tet it fell still brightest there; 
As if each deeply furrowed toraee 

Of earthly years to show; — 
Alas ! that sceptred monarch's race 

Had surely dosed in woe ! 

The marble floor was swept 

By many a long dark stole. 
As the kneeling priests, round him that 
slept. 

Sang mass for the parted soul; 
And solemn were the strains they poured 

Through the stillness of the night. 
With the cross aboye, and (he crown and 
sword. 

And the silent king in sight 

There was heard a heavy clang, 

As of steel-girt men the tread. 
And the tombs and the hollow payements 
rang 

With a sounding thrill of dread ; 
And the holy chant was hushed a while. 

As by the torch's flame 
A gleam of arms up the sweeping aisle 

With a maH-clad leader came. 

He came with haughty look. 

An eagle-glance and clear ! 
But his proud heart through his iHreast- 
plate shook 

When he stood beside the bier. 
He stood there still with a drooping brow 

And clasped hands o'er it raised; 
For his father laid before him low — 

It was CoBurHle-Lion gaied I 

And silently he strove 

With the workings of his breast; 
But there's more in the late repentant love 

Than steel may keep suppressed ! 
Andhls tears broke forth at last like rain; — 

Men held their breath in awe; 



For his face was seen by his warrior train. 
And he recked not that tiiey saw. 

He looked upon the dead — 

And sorrow seemed to lie, 
A weight of sorrow, e'en Uke lead. 

Pale on the fast-diui «ye. 
He stooped, and pressed the frosen cheek. 

And the heaTy hand of elay; 
Till bursting word8^>-yet aU too weak — 

Gave bis soul's passiim way. 

"O father! is it vain. 

This late remorse and deep ? 
Speak to me, father, once sgain ! 

I weep — ^behold, I weep ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride imd ire ! — 

Were but this work undone, 
I would give England's crown, my sire. 

To hear thee bless thy son. 

Speak to me I mighty grief 

Ere now the dust hath stirred I 
Hear me, but hear me ! — ^fkther, chief, 

My king I I mud be heard ! 
Hushed, hushed— how is it that I call. 

And that thou answerest not? 
When was it thus? Woe, woe for all 

The love my soul Coigot 1 

Thy silver hairs I see. 

So still, so sadly bright! 
And father, father 1 but for me. 

They had not been so white ! 
I bore thee down, high heart ! at last. 

No longer couldst thou strive, — 
Oh I for one moment of the past. 

To kneel and say — ' Forgive! ' 

Thou wert the noblest king 

On royal throne e'er seen; 
And thou didst wear in knightly ring 

Of all the stateliest mien; 
And tiiou didst prove, where spears are 
proved, 

In war the brayest heart : 
Oh 1 ever the renowned and loved 

Thou wert — and there thou art ! 

Thou that my boyhood's guide 

Didst take fond joy to be l~ 
The times I've spOTted by thy side. 

And climbed thy parent knee 1 
And then before the blessed shrine. 

My sire ! I see thee lie — 
How will that sad, still face of thine 

Look on me till I die I " Mas. Hamaxs. 
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A HEBREW MELODT. 



On Gannel's brow the wreathy vine 

Had all its honours shed. 
And o'er the vales of Palestine 

▲ dckly paleness spread; 
When the old seer, by vision led« 

And energy sublime, 
Into that shadowy r^on sped. 

To muse on distant time. 

He saw the valleys far and wide, 

Bat sight of jay was none; 
He looked o'er many a mountain >ide^ 

But silence reigned alone; 
Save that a boding voice song on. 

By wave and waterfall. 
As still in harsh and heavy tone 

Deep unto deep did oaU. 

On Kison's strand and Ephralah 

The hamlets thick did lie: 
No wayfarer between he saw. 

No Asherite passed by! 
No maiden at her task (Ud plyj^ 

Nor sportive child was seen : 
The lonely dog barked wearily, 

Where dwellers once had been! 

Oh! beauteous were the palaces 

Of Jordan wont to be; 
And stiU they glimmered to the breeze, 

like stars beneath the sea; 
But vultures held their jubilee 

Where harp and eymbal rung; 
And there, as if in mockeacy. 

The baleful satyr sung. 



But oh! that prophet's visloned eye. 

On Carmel tiiat reclined! 
It looked not on the times gone by. 

But those tiiat were behind : 
His gray hair streamed upon the wind. 

His hands were raised on high. 
As mirrored on his mystic mind 

Arose futurity. 

He saw the feast at Bosrah spread, 

Prepared in ancient day, 
Eastward away the eagle sped. 

And all the birds of prey : 
' Who's this,* he cried, ' comes by the way 

Of Edom, all divine- 
Travelling in splendour, whose array 

Is red, but not with wine?' 

Blest be tiie herald of our King, 

That comes to set us ftee! 
The dwellers of the rooks shall sing. 

And utter prain to thee! 
Tabor and Hermon yet shall see 

Their glories glow again. 
And blossoms spring on field and tareo. 

That ever shall remain. 

The happy child in dragon's way 

ShiJl frolic with deUght; 
The lamb shall round the leopard play, 

And all in love unite! 
The dove on Zion's hill shall light. 

That all the world may see; 
Hail to the Joumeyer in his might. 

That comes to set us free! 

Hooo. 



THE POOUSH YIBGnrS. 



LiLTS, late, so late ! and dark the ni^^t, 

and chill! 
Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. — 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now! 

No light had we — for that we do repent; 
And learning this, the Bridegroom will re- 
lent — 
Too late, too late I ye eannot enter now! 



No light! so late ! and dark and chUl the 

night! 
Oh, let us in, that we may find the light ! — 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now! 

Have we not heard the Bridegroom is so 

sweet? 
Oh, let us in, though late, to kiss His feet !— 
No, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now! 

TSNNYaON. 
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THE HEORO'S GOKPLAIVT. 



FoROBD from home and all Its pleasures, 

Afric's coast I left forlorn ! 
To increase a stranger's treasures, 

O'er the raging biUovs borne. 
Hen from England bonght and sold me, 

Paid m7 price in paltry gold ; 
Bnt, though theirs they have enrolled me. 

Minds are never to be sold. 

StiU in thought as free as ever. 

What are England's rights, I ask. 
Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, me to task? 
Flee(7 locks and black complexion 

Cannot forfeit nature's claim; 
Skins may differ, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 

Why did all-creating Nature 

Make the plant for which we toil ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water. 

Sweat of ours must dress the soiL 
Think, ye masters, iron-hearted. 

Lolling at your jovial boards. 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, as ye sometimes tell us. 
Is there One who reigns on high? 

Has He bid you buy and sell us. 
Speaking from his throne, the sky? 



Ask Him if your knotted scoon^es. 
Matches, blood-extorting screws. 

Are the means which duty urges 
Agents of his will to use? 

Hark I He answers ! — ^wild tornadoes, 

Strewing yonder sea with wrecks. 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which He speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo. 
Fixed their tyrants* habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer— Na 

By our blood in Afric wasted 

Ere our necks received the chain; 
By the miseries we've tasted 

Crossing in your barks the main ; 
By our sufferings since ye brought us 

To the man-d^n^ading mart; 
All sustained by patience, taught us 

Only \jj a broken heart I 

Deem our nation brutes no longer, 

TiU some reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard and stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves of gold ! whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers. 
Prove that you have human feelings 

Ere you proudly question ours ! 

COWPKR. 



THE FAST. 



How wild and dim this life appears ! 

One long, deep, heavy sigh. 
When o'er our eyeSf half closed in 

tears. 
The images of former years 

Are faintly glittering by I 
And still forgotten while they go; 
As, on the sea beach, wave on wave 

Dissolves at once in snow. 
The amber clouds one moment lie. 

Then, like a dream, are gone. 
Though beautiful the moonbeams play 
On the lake's bosom, bright as they. 
And the soul intensely loves their stay, 
Soon as the radiance melts away. 

We scarce believe it shone i 



Heaven-airs amid the harp-strings dwell. 

And we wish they ne'er may fade; — 
They cease, — and the soul is a silent 
cell. 

Where music never played! 
Dream follows dream, through the long 
night hours. 

Each lovelier than the last : 
But, ere the breath of morning flowers. 

That gorgeous world flies past; 
And many a sweet angelic cheek. 
Whose smiles of love and fondness speak. 

Glides by us on this earth; 
While in a day we cannot tell 
Where shone the face we loved so well. 

In sadness, or in mirth I 

WnjroK 
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THE CATABACT OF LODOBE. 



HxKE it oomeB sparUing, 

And there it lies darkling; 

Here smoking and frothing. 

Its tnmnlts and wrath in, 

It hastens along, oonflioting, strong, 

Now striking and raging. 

As if a war waging. 

Its cavems and nxdos among. 

Rising and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging. 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Sponting and frisking. 
Twining and twisting, 
Aronnd and aronnd; 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebonnd ; 
Smiting and fighting. 
In tnrmoil delighting; 
Ck)nfounding, astounding, 
Dizsying and deafening the ear with its 
sound. 

Receding and speeding. 
And shocking and rooldng. 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading. 
And whixxing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping. 
And whitening and brightening, 
And qnirering and shiyering. 
And hitting and splitting. 
And shining and twining. 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and tearing, 
And waving and raving. 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing. 
And ronning and stunning. 
And hnirying and sknrrying. 
And glittering and frittering. 
And gathering and feathering. 



And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming. 
And dropping and hopping, . 
And working and jerking, 
And heaving and cleaving. 
And thundering and flouzidering. 

And f aUing and brawling and q>rawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and crink- 
ling, 
And sounding and boimding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling; 
IMviding and gliding and sliding. 
Grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 
Clattering and battering and shattering. 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming 

and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing 

and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping 

and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purUng and 

twirling; 
Retreating and beating and meeting and 

sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and 

spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing 

and dancing. 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and 

boiling. 
And thumping and flumping and bumping 

and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing 

and clashing; 
And so never ending, but always descend' 

ing, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are 
blending. 

All at once and all o'er, with a mighty up- 
roar — 

And this way the water comes down at 
Lodore. 

SOUTHXT. 



GOOD HEART AND WILLINa HAND. 



Im storm or shine, two friends of mine 

Go forth to work or play ; 
And, when they visit poor men's homes, 

Tliey bless them by the way. 



Tis willing hand ! 'tis cheerful heart ! 

The two best friends I know ; 
Around the hearth come joy and mirth, 

Where'er their faces glow. 
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Come shine — *iAB bright ! come dark — ^'tis 
Come cold — ^'tis warm ere long 1 Dight ! 

Bo heavily fall the hammer-stroke ! 
Merrily sound the song ! 

Who falls may stand, if good right hand 

Is first, not second best : 
Who weeps may stng, if kindly heart 

Has lodgM in his breast 
The humblest board has dainties poured, 

When they sit down to dine : 
The crust they eat is honey-sweet, 

The water good as wine. 
They fill the purse with honest gold. 

They lead no ereatnre wrong ; 



So heavily fall the hammer-stroke ! 
Merrily toond the song ! 

Without these twain, the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bear ; 
But with them poverty grows rich. 

And finds a loaf to spare 1 
Their looks are fire —their words inspire — 

Their deeds give eoorage high ; 
About their knees the children run. 

Or climb, they know not why. 
Who sails, or rides, or walks with them. 

Ne'er finds the Journey long : — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke I 

Merrily sound the song ! 

ChabJiM Maokat. 



QLESASJL 



\ Oh ! heard ye yon pibroch sound sad in 

the gale. 
Where a band cometh slowly with weeping 

and wail? 
'TIS the Chief of Glenara laments for his 

dear; 
And her sire and her people are oaUed to 

her bier. 

Olenara came first with the moumws and 

shroud; 
Her kinsmen they followed, but mourned 

not aloud; 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded 

around; 
They marched all in silence — ^they looked 

to the ground. 

In silence they reached over mountain and 

moor. 
To a heath where the oak tree grew lonely 

and hoar; 
" Now here let us place the gray stone of 

her cairn — 
Why speak ye no word?" said Glenara the 

stem. 

" And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my 
spouse. 

Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye 
your brows?" 

So spake the rude chieftain: no answer 
is made. 

But each mantle unfolding, a dagger dis- 
played! 



(( 



" I dreamed of my lady, I dreamed of her 
shroud," 

Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrath- 
ful and loud; 
And empty that shroud and that coffin 
did seem : 

Glenara 1 Glenara ! now read me my 
dream!" 

Oh ! pale grew the cheek of that chi^tain, 

I ween. 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no 

body was seen; 
Then a voice from the kinsmen spoke 

louder in scorn — 
'Twas the youth that had loved the fair 

Ellen of Lorn, — 

"I dreamed of my lady, I dreamed of her 

grief; 
I dreamed that her lord was a barbarons 

chief; 
On a rock of the ocean fair EUen did 

seem: 
Glenara I Glenara ! • now read me my 

dream!" 

Iq dust low the traitor has knelt to the 

ground. 
And the desert revealed where his lady 

was found: 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is 

borne: 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of 

Lorn! 

GJlXPBXLL. 
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SONG OF THE WHTTEB TBEE. 



What a happy life yas mine, when the 

sunbeams used to shine 
Like golden threads about my summer suit ! 
When my warp and woof of green let 

enough of light between, 
Jusitodiythe dew that lingered at my root 
What troops of friends I had, when my 

form was liohly dad. 
When I was fair *mid fairest things of earth! 
Good company came round, and I heard 

no rougher sound 
Than childhood's laugh in bold and leaping 

mirth. 

The old man sat him down to note my 

emerald crown. 
And rest beneath my branches thick and 

bright; 
The squirrel on the spray kept swinging all 

tiieday. 
And the song-birds chattered to me through 

the night 
The dreaming poet laid his soft harp in my 

shade 
And sung my beauty, chorused by the bee; 
The Triage maiden came, to read her own 

dear name 
Canred on my bark, and bless the broad 

green tree. 
The merry music breathed while the 

bounding dancers wreathed 
In masy windings round my giant stem; 
And the joyous words they poured, as they 

trod the chequered sward. 
Told the green tree was a worshipped thing 

by them. 

Oh, what troops of friends I had, to make 

my strong heart glad! 
What kind ones answered to my rustling 

caUl 



I was hailed with smiling praise in the 

glowing summer days, 
And the beautiful green tree was loved by 

alL 
But the Meak wind has swept hy, and the 

gray doud dimmed the sky — 
My latest leaf has left my inmost bough; 
I creak in grating tones, like the skeleton's 

bleached bones. 
And not a footstep seeks the old tree now. 

I stand at morning's dawn, the cheerless 

and forlorn; 
The sunset comes and finds me still alone ; 
The mates who shared my bloom have left 

me in my gloom; 
Birds, poet, dancers, children — «U are 

gone. 

The hearts that turned this way when I 

stood in fine array. 
Forsake me now, as though I ceased to be ^ 
I win no painter's gaze, I hear no minstrel'^ 

lays — 
The very nest falls from the leafless tzea. 

But the kind and merry train will be mn 

to come a^dn. 
With loTC and smiles as ready as of yore; 
I must only wait to wear my robe so rich 

and fair. 
And they will throng as they have thronged 

before. 

Oh! ye who dweU in pride, with parasites 

beside, 
Only lose yova summer green leaves, and 

ye'll see 
That the courtly friends will change into 

things all cold and strange. 
And forget ye as they do the winter tree. 

Eliza. CooE. 



THE HABCH OF TIME. 



In the palace, in the cottage. 
By the river, by the rill. 

Time is ever marching onward. 
Ever onward — onward still : 

Never tiring, never resting. 
Neither bending to our will ; 

Hastening on with even footstep. 
Ever onward — onward stilL 



Secrets lost In dark oblivion, 
Human tongue shall never tell ; 

Time, their keeper, little heeding, 
Marches onward — onward stiU. 

Breams and echoes of the past, 
Waken in us memory's thrill; 

Showing, by their silent teaching. 
Time is marching onward still. 

Anon. 
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VICTOSU'S TEARS. 



"O MAIDEN 1 heir of kiogB ! 

▲ king has left his place ! 
The majesty of Death has swept 

All other from his face ! 
And thou upon thy mother's breast 

No longer lean adown, 
But take the glory for the rest. 
And rule the land that loves thee best !" 
She heard and wept — 

She wept, to wear a crown ! 

They decked her courtly halls; 

They reined her hundred steeds; 
They shouted at her palace gate, 

" A noble Queen succeeds ! " 
Her name has stirred the mountain's 
sleep. 
Her praise has filled the town; 
And mourners God had stricken deep. 
Looked hearkening up, and did not 
weep. 
Alone she wept. 
Who wept to wear a crown I 

She saw no purples shine. 
For tears had dimmed her eyes; 

She only knew her childhood's flowers 
Were happier pageantries ! 



And while her heralds played their part 

Those million shouts to drown — 
" God save the Queen ! " from hill to mart- 
She heard through all her beating heart. 
And turned and wept — 
She wept to wear a crown ! 

God save thee, weeping Queen ! 

Thou shalt be well beloved ! 
The tyrant's sceptre cannot move 

As those pure tears have moved ! 
The nature in thine eyes we see 

That tyrants cannot own — 
The love that guardeth liberties ! 
Strange blessing on the nation lies 
Whose sovereign wept — 

Tea, wept, to wear Its crown 1 

God bless thee, weeping Queen, 

With blessing more divine ! 
And fill with happier love than earth's. 

That tender heart of thine ! 
That when the thrones of earth shaU be 

As low as graves brought down, 
A piercdd hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels shout to see ! 
Thou wilt not vxep 

To wear that heavenly crown 1 

£lizab£;zh BfiowKina. 



SULE, BBITAinriA. 



When Britain first, at Heaven's command, 

Arose from out the azure main. 
This was the charter of the land. 
And guardian angels sang the strain : 
"Bule, Britannia, rule the waves — 
Britons never will be slaves !" 

The nations not so bless'd as thee, 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall; 

While thou shalt flourish great and free. 
The dread and envy of them all. 

Still more majestic shalt thou rise. 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke; 

As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 



Thee haughty tyrants ne'er shall tame : 
All their attempts to bend thee -down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame; 
But work their woe and thy renown. 

To thee belongs the rural reign; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 
All thine shall be the subject main. 

And every shore it circles thine. 

The Muses, still with freedom found, 

Shall to thy happy coast repair; 
Blest isle ! with matchless beaiUty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard'the fair : 
"Bule, Britannia, rule the waves — 
Britons never will be slaves !" 

Thomson. 
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THE TWO APSn MOSNnros. 



Wx walked along, while bright and red 

Uprose the knomlng sun; 
And Matthew stopped, he looked, and said, 

** The will of God be done." 

A Tillage schoolmaster was he. 

With hair of glittering gray; 
As blithe a man as you oould see 

On a spring holiday. 

And on that morning, tiirongh the grass 

And by the steaming rills. 
We travelled merrily, to pass 

A day among the hills. 

" Onr work/' said T, " was well begmi ; 

Then, from thy breast what thought. 
Beneath so beantifnl a snn. 

So sad a ilgh haa faroaght?" 

A seGond Ume did Matthew stop; 

And fixing still his eye 
Uix>n the eastern monntain-top. 

To me he made reply : — 

"Ton dond with thai long purple d^ 

Brings fresh into my mind 
A daj like thifl, which I haye kf t 

Full thirty years behind. 

And just abow yon dope at com 

SiKh colofiin, and no other. 
Were in the sl^ that April mom. 

Of this the wy brother. 

With rod and Una I sued tlia apart 
Whidi that svMi aeaaon guwt. 



And coming to the dmroh, stopped short 
Beside my daughter's grave. 

Nine summers had she scarcely seen, 

The pride of all the vale; 
And then she sang; — she would have been 

A very nlghtingsle. 

Six feet in earth my Emma lay; 

And yet I loved her more — 
For so it seemed — than till that day 

I e'er had loved before. 

And turning from her grave, I met. 

Beside the churchyard yew, 
A blooming girl, whose hair was wet 

With points of morning de^. 

A basket on her head she bare; 

Ho: brow was smooth and white : 
To see a child so very fair. 

It was a pure delight 

No fountain from its rocky cave 
E*er tripped with foot so free ; 

She seemed as h^ipy as a wave 
That dances on the 



There came from me a sigh of pain 

Whidi I could ill confine; 
I looked at her, and looked again; 

And did not widi her mine !" — 

Matthew is in Us grave, yet now 

MetUnks I see Urn stand 
As at that moment^ withabooi^ 

OfwUdiiVlnhtohand. 

WoBMnronm. 



THE fOUJXAIV. 



Wn talked with open 



We lay 



tketnfa 



r.-asidl,''lsi« 



Witt 




Oroftlw 
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" 19*0 check, no sUy, this gtreamlet fean; 

How merrUy it goes ! 
Twill muxmnr on a thonaukd yean. 

And flow ■• now it flowa. 

And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigoroQS man, I laj 

Beside this fountain's brink. 

Mj eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirred, , 
For the same sound is in my ears 

Which in those days I heard. 

Thus fares it still in our decay; 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns leas for what Age takes awaj 

Than what it leaves behind. 

The blackbird amid leafy treef^ 

The lark above the hill. 
Let loose their carols when they please. 

Are quiet when they wilL 

With nature never do they wage 

A foolish strife : they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 

Is beautiful and free. 

But we are pressed by heavy laws; 
And often, glad no more. 



We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been glad of yore. 

If there be one who need bemoan 
His kindred laid tn earth. 

The household hearts that were hla own- 
It is the man of mirth 

1^ days, my friend, are almost gone, 

1^ life has been approved. 
And many love me; but by none 

Am I enough beloved." — 

** Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains 1 

I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains. 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 

ni be a son to thee !" — 
At this he grasped my hand, and said, 

"Alas! that cannot be."— 

We rose up from the fountain-side. 
And down the smooth descent 

Of the green sheep-track did we glide, 
And through the wood we went; 

And ere we came to Leonard's Bock, 

He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crasy old ohnrch-<do6k. 

And the bewildered chimes. 

WOBOSWOKTB. 



FROKIKDIA. 



"Oh, come you from the Indies, and, sol- 
dier, can you tell 

Aught of the gallant OOth, and who are 
safe and well? 

O soldier, say my son is safe, (f <nr nothing 
else I care,) 

And you shall have a mother's thanks — 
shall have a widow's prayer ! " 

" Oh, Fve come from the Indies, IVe just 

come from the war. 
And well I know the 90th, and gallant lads 

they are : 
From colonel down to rank and file, I 

know my comrades well, 
And news I've brought for yon, mother, 

your Bobert bade me telL" 

"And do yon know my Bobert now ! oh, 

tell me, tell me true— 
O soldier, tell me word for word all that 

he said to you ! 



His very wwds^my own Ik^s wotds — O 

tell me every one ! 
You little know how dear to his old mother 

is my son!" 

" Through Havelock's fights and marches 

the 90th were there; 
In all the gallant 90th did, your Bobert 

did his share: 
Twice he went into Lueknow, untouched 

by steel or ball; 
And you may bless your God, (dd dane. 

That brought him safe through aU." 

"Oh, thanks unto the living God that 

heard his mother's prayer, 
The widow's cry that rose on high hor only 

son to spare I 
O bless'd be God, that turned fr^m him 

the sword and shot away ! — 
And what to his old mother did my darling 

bid you say!" 
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" Mother, he eared his ooloiiel's life, and 

brarely it was done; 
In the despatehth^ told it all, and named 

and praised your son : 
A medal and a pension's his; good luck to 

him, I say; 
And he has not a comrade but will wish 

him well to-day.*' 

" Now, soldier, blessings on your tongue ! 

O hnsband, that you knew 
IIow well our boy pajTS me this day for aU 

that I've gone through; 
All I have done and borne for him the long 

years since you're dead ! 
But, soldier, tell me how he looked, and 

aU my Bobert said." 



" He's bronsed, and tanned, and bearded, 

and you'd hardly know him, dame : 
We've made your boy into a man, but still 

his heart's the same; 
For often, dame, his taJk's of you, and 

always to one tone; — 
But there, his ship is nearly home, and 

hell be with you soon." 

" Oh! is he really coming home, and shall 

I really see 
My boy again, my own boy, home? and 

when, when will it be? 
Did you say soon?" — "Well, he is home; 

keep cool, old dame; he's here." — 
"OBobert, my own blessM boy!"— O 

mother ! — mother dear !" 

W. BXNVSTT. 



EVEvnra pbateb at a gikls* school. 



IIuSH ! 'tis a holy hour ! — Hie quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp 

sheds 
A faint and starry radiance, through the 

gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright 

young heads. 
With all their dustering locks imtouched 

by care. 
And bowed — as flowers are bowed with 

night — ^in prayer. 

Gaae on ! — ^'tis lovely! — childhood's lip and 

cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of 

thought! 
Gaae ! yet what seest thou in those fair and 

meek 
And fragile things, as but for sunshine 

wrought? 
Thou seest what grief must nurture for the 

sky,— 
What death must fashion for eternity ! . 

O joyous creatures! that will sink to rest 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are 
done. 

As birds with slumber's honey-dew op- 
pressed, 
'Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of 
sun, — % 

Lift up your hearts ! though yet no sorrow 
lies 

Dark in the*summer-heaven of those clear 
eyes. 

Though fresh within your breasts the un- 
troubled springs 



Of hope make melody where'er ye tread. 

And o'er your sleep bright shadows from 

the wings 

Of spirits visiting but youth be spread, 

^ Tet in those flute-like voices, mingling low. 

Is woman's tenderness — how soon her woe! 

Her lot U on you! — silent tears to weep; 
A patient smile to wear through suffer- 
ing's hour; 
And sumless riches, from affection's deep. 
To pour on broken reeds a wasted shower; 
And to make idols, and to flnd them clay. 
And to bewail that worship; — ^therefore 
pray! 

Her lot is on you! — ^to be found untired. 
Watching the stars out by the bed of 
pain. 
With a pale cheek, and yet a brow Inspired, 
And a true heart of hope, though hope 
be vain; 
Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 
And oh! to love through all things! — 
therefore pray! 

And take the thought of this calm vesper- 
time. 
With its low murmuring sounds and 
silvery light. 

On through the dark days fading from 
their prime, 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from 
blight ! 

Earth will forsake— oh! happy to have 
given 

The unbroken heart's first fragrance unto 
Heaven! B. Barton. 
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WE'LL BIDE TOQETHEB. 



Gbxat tean rolled down his rugged cheek, 

Who ne'er for years liad wept, 
Till pillowed on his aged breast 

The little outcast slepl; 
And w])Ue he viewed the early marks 

Of sorrow and neglect, 
Some pitying angel bade him then 

That orphan child protect 
" Thou canst not brave," he softly said, 

" Poor bird, the bitter weather, 
Alone in this bleak world — ah, no! 

Please God, well bide together." 

A smile was on the old man's face. 

He wore a look of pride. 
As G«rty, when the spring returned. 

Game tripping by his side. 
Her trembling hand in his he held : 

"Ah! Heaven was kind to me," 



He said, "who sent this orphan child, 

My joy in age to be. 
Tis sweet to rove this old green lane. 

And feel this balmy weather. 
And know that I am not alone — 

Thank Heaven! we bide together." 

At length the old man's limbs grew weak. 

His eyes grew pale and dim : 
The helpless child he sheltered first. 

Became a guide to him; 
And when, as in a quiet dream. 

His spirit passed away, 
Twas she who knelt beside his coudi 

Whose liiMB he taught to pray. 
Al<me she wanders through the lane 

They roved in summer weather. 
And gazing on the stars, she sighs, 

" We there may bide together." 

J. £. Qarpzistkr. 



WOODHAH, SFABE THAT TBEE. 



WooDXCAjr, spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me. 

And I'll protect it now. 
'Twas my forefather's hand 

That placed it near his cot : 
There, woodman, let it stand — 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree. 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea. 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Gut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak. 

Now towering to the skies ! 



When but an idle boy, 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing Joy, 

Here, too, my' sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round tiiee cling 

Olose as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot; — 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall harm it not 

Gkorqk p. MosBia. 



THE Bisiira moos. 



The moon is up ! How calm and slow 

She wheels above the hill ! 
The weary winds forget to blow. 

And all the world lies stilL 

The way-worn travellers with delight 

The rising brightness see, 
Bevealing all the paths and plains, 

And gilding every tree. 

It glistens where the hurrying stream 
Its little ripple leaves; 



It falls upon the forest shade. 
And sparkles on the leaves. 

So once, on Judah's evening hills, 

The heavenly lustre spread; 
The gospel sounded from the blaze. 

And shepherds gased with dread. 

And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendour throws; 

Bright in the opening hours of life. 
But brighter at the close. Peajbodv. 
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THE PIED PIPES OF HAHELHT. 



Hamelik town's in Bnmawick, 

By famous Hanover city: 
The Biver Weser, deep and wide. 
Washes its wall on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the 
cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own 
ladles; 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats. 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking : 
'"Tis dear," cried they, "our mayor's a 
noddy; 
And as for our ooxporation — shocking : 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can't or won't determine 
What's best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you're old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe ease. 
Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking. 
Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing ! " 
At this the mayor and corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation, 

An hour they sate in council; 

At length the mayor broke silence: 
" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell; 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
It's ea^y to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again, 
I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
O for a trap, a trap, a trap !" 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 
" Bless us," cried the mayor, ' ' what's that ?" 
" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat; 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat !" 



"Comein!" the mayorcried,looking bigger; 
And in did come the strangest figure I 
His queer long coat, from heel to head, 
Was half of yellow and half of red; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 
And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin; 
No tuft on cheek, nor beard on (diin. 
But lips where smiles went out and in — 
There was no guessing his kith and kin. 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire : 
Quoth one, " It's as my great grandsire, 
Starting up at the trump of doom's tone. 
Had walked this way from his painted 
tombstone !" 

He advanced to the council table, 

And "Please your honours," said he, 'I'm 

able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run. 
After me so as you never saw ! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm — 
The mole, the toad, and newt, and viper; 
And people call me the Pled Piper." 
(And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yeUow stripe, 
To match with his coat of the selfsame 
check: 

And at the scarfs end hung a pipe; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever 

straying. 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old f angled.) 
** Yet," said he, "poor piper as I am. 
In Tartary I freed the Cham, 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nisam 

Of a monstrous brood of vampyre bats; 
And, as for what your brain bewUders, 

If I can rid your town of rats, 
Will you give me a thousand guilders ?" 
" One? fifty thousand !" was the exolama* 

tion 
Of the astonished mayor and corporation. 
Into the street the piper stepped. 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while; 
Then like a musical adept, 
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To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 
And green and bine hla sharp eyes twinkled. 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe nttered, 
Yon heard as if an army muttered; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty 

rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came 

tumbling. 
Great rats,smaU rats, lean rats, brawn/rats, 
Brown rats, 'black rats, gray rats, tawny 

lats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Curling tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens. 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the piper for thehr lives. 
From street to street he piped, advancing. 
And step for step they followed, dancing, 
Until they came to the Biver Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and i)eri8hed 
Save one, who, stout as Julius GsBsar, 
Swam across, and lived to carry 

(As he the manuscript he cherished) 
To Bat-land home his commentary; 
Which was — "At the first shrill notes of 

the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe; 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a cider press's gripe; . 
And a moving away of pickle-tub boards. 
And a learing ajar of conserve cupboards; 
And a drawing the corks of train oil flasks, 
And a breaking the hoops of butter casks; 
And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, 'O rats, rejoice 1 

The world is grown to one vast dry- 
saltery! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nun- 

cheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon!' 
And just as a bulky sugar puncheon. 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious, scarce an inch before me, 
Just as methought it said, 'Gome, bore 

me,* — 
I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 

Tou should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the 

steeply I 
Go," cried the mayor, "and get long 

poles! 
Poke out the nests and block up the holes! 
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Consult wi|h carpenters and builders. 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats!" when suddenly up the face 
Of the piper jwrked in the market-place. 

With a '* First, if you please, my thou- 
sand guilders ! " 

A thousand guilders! The mayor looked 

blue{ 
So did the corporation too. 
To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellow! 
" Besides," quoth the major, with a know- 
ing wink, 
"Our business was done at the river's 

brink; 
We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 
And whaVs dead can't come to life, I 

think: 
So, firiend, weVe not the folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you something to 

drink. 
And a matter of money to put in your 

poke; 
But as for the guilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in 

joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty; — 
A thousand guilders ! Gome, take fifty ! " 

The pii>er's face fell, and he cried, 
— " Ko triflhig ! I can't wait; beside 
Fve promised to visit by dinner time 
Bagdat, and accept the prime 
Of the head cook's pottage, all he's rich in. 
For having left in the caliph's kitchen 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain driver; 
With you don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

" How?" cried the mayor, "d'ye think I'll 

brook 
Being worse treated than a cook ? 
Insulted by a lazy ribald. 
With idle pipe and vesture piebald? 
You threaten us, fellow! Do your worst; 
Blow your pipe there, till you burst." 

Once more he stepped into the street, 

And to his lips again 

liaid his long pijra of smooth, straight 
cane; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet. 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
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There ^u a nutUng that seemed like a 

bustling 
Of zneny crowds justling at pitdiing and 

hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, — ^wooden shoes 

clattering, 
Idttle hands clapping, — and little tongues 

chattering, 
And like fowls in a farmyard, when barley 

is scattering. 
Out came the children mnnlng! 
All the little boys and girls. 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
The wonderful music, with shouting and 

laughter. 

The mayor was dumb, and the council stood 
As if tiiey were changed Into blocks of 

wood, — 
Unable to move a step, or cxy 
To the children merrily skipping by, — 
And could only follow with the eye 
That Joyous crowd at the pii>er's back. 
But how the mayor was on the rack. 
And the wretched councirs bosoms beat, 
As the piper turned from the High Street, 
To where the Weser rolled its waters. 
Bight in the way of their sons and daugh- 
ters! 
However, he turned from south to west. 
And to Koppelberg Hill his steps ad- 
dressed. 
And after him the children pressed; 
Great was the joy in every breast. 
" He never can cross that mighty top 1 
He's forced to let the piping drop. 
And we shall see our children stop !" 
When, lo, as they reached the moimtaln's 

side, 
A wondrous portal opened wide, 
As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 
And the piper advanced and the children 

followed; 
And when all were in to the vary last, 
The door in the moimtaln side diut fast! 

Did I say all ? No; one was hune. 
And could not dance the whole of the way; 

And in after years if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say, 
" It's duU in our town since my playmates 

left; 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Wbieh the piper also promised me : 



For he led us, he said, to a joyous laud, 
J(dning the town and Just at hand. 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 
And everything was strange and new; 
The sparrows were brighter than peacocks 

here. 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer; 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were bom with eagles' wings. 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured. 
The music stopped, and I stood still. 
And found myself outside the hill. 
Left alone against my will, 
To go now limping as before. 
And never hear of that country more 1 " 

Alas, alas for HameUn ! 

There came into many a burgher's pato 

A text which says that heaven's gate 

Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in I 
The mayor sent east, west, north, and 

south, 
To offer the piper by word of mouth. 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content. 
If he'd only return the way he went. 

And bring the children behind him. 
But soon they saw 'twas a lost endeavour. 
For piper and dancers were gone for ever. 
And the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's last retreat, 
They called it the Pied Piper's Street; 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose Us labour; 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn : 
But opposite the place of the cavern 

They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there's a tribe 
Of alien people, that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress, 
On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 
Into which they were trepanned. 
Long ago, in a mighty band. 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land; 
But how^ or why, they don't understand. 

BOBXRT BSOWNIHO* 
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Tib pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to 

hear 
Of tempests, and tiie dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and feel that we are Afe, 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 
And, with an eager and suspended soul. 
Woo terror to delight us. But-to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements; 
To know aU human skill, all human 

strength. 



Avail not; to look round aAd only see 
The mountain wave incumbent with its 

weight 
Of bursting waters o'er the reeling bark,— 
This is indeed a dread and awful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror once 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the stonn 
Howl round his home, but he remembers 

. it. 
And thinks upon the suflfering mariner. 

SOUTHXT. 



THE VETEBAB' TAB. 



A MARiKXB, whom fate compelled 

To make his home ashore. 
Lived in jon cottage on the mount. 

With ivy mantled o'er; 
Because he could not breathe beyond 

The sound of ocean's roar. 

He placed yon vane upon the roof. 

To mark how stood the wind; 
For breathless days and breezy days 

Brought back old times to mind, 
When rocked amid the shrouds, or on 

The sunny deck reclined. 

And in his spot of garden ground 

All ocean plants were met — 
Salt lavender, that lacks perfume. 

With scented mignonette; 
And blending with the rose's bloom 

Sea-thistles freaked with jet. 

Models of cannoned ships of war. 

Rigged out in gallant style; 
Pictures of Camperdown's red ilght, • 

And Nelson at the Nile, 
Were round his cabin hung, his hours. 

When lonely, to beguile. 

And there were charts and soundings, made 

By Anson, Ck>ok, and Bligh; 
Fractures of coral from the deep. 

And storm-stones from the sky; 
Shells from the shores of gay Brazil; 

Stuffed birds, and fishes dry. 

Old Simon had an orphan been — 

No relative had he : 
E'en from his childhood was he seen 



A haunter of the quay; 

So at the age of raw thirteen 

He took him to the sea. 

Four years on board a merchantman 

He sailed — a growing lad; 
And all the isles of Western Ind, 

In endless summer clad. 
He knew — from pastoral St. Lucie 

To palmy Trinidad. 

But sterner life was in his thoughts. 
When, 'mid the sea-fight's jar. 

Stooped Victory from the battered shrouds 
To crown a British tar; — 

'Twas then he went— a volunteer — 
On board a man-of-war. 

Through forty years of storm and shine 
He ploughed the changeful deep; 

From where, beneath the tropic line. 
The wingdd fishes leap. 

To where frost rocks the Polar Seas 
To everlasting sleep. 

I recollect the brave old man — 

Methinks upon my view 
He comes again — his varnished hat. 

Striped shirt, and jacket blue; 
His bronzed and weather-beaten cheek. 

Keen eye, and plaited queue. 

Yon turf en bench the veteran loved, 

Beneath the threshold tree; 
For from that spot he could survey 

The broad expanse of sea, — 
That element where he so long 

Had been a rover free ! 
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And lighted up hiB faded face. 

When, drifting in the gale, 
He with his telescope conld catch. 

Far off, a coming sail : 
It was a mnslc to his ear 

To list the sea-mew's wail ! 

Oft would he tell how, under Smith, 

Upon the Egyptian strand. 
Eager to beat the boastful French, 

They joined the men on land. 
And plied their deadly shots, intrenched 

£ehind their bags of sand. 

And when he told how through the Sound, 

With Nelson in his might. 
They passed the Cronberg batteries. 

To quell the Dane in fight. 
His voice with vigour filled again — 

His veterui eye with light ! 

But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 
The brave old man would speak; 

And when he showed his oaken stump, 
A glow suffused his cheek. 

While his eye filled — ^for wound on wound 
Had left him worn and weak. 

Ten years, in vigorous old age, 

Within that cot he dwelt — 
Tranquil as falls the snow on snow 

Life's lot to him was dealt; 
But came infirmity at length. 

And slowly o'er him stealt 



We missed him on our seaward walk; 

The children went no more 
To listen to his evening talk 

Beside the cottage-door f — 
Grim palsy held him to the bed 

Which health eschewed before. 

Twas harvest-time; — day after day 

Beheld him weaker grow; 
Day after day his labouring pulse 

Became more faint and slow; 
For in the chambers of hi^ heaort 
, Life's fire was burning low. 

Thus did he weaken and he wane, 

Till frail as frail could be; 
But duly at the hour which brings 

Homeward the bird and bee. 
He made them prop him in his couch. 

To gaze upon the sea. 

And now he watched the moving boat, 
And now the moveless ships. 

And now the western hills remote, 
With gold upon their tips. 

As ray by ray the mighty sun 
Went down in calm eclipse. 

Welcome as homestead to the feet 

Of pilgrim, travel-tired. 
Death to old Simon's dwelling came— 

A thing to be desired; 
And, breathing peace to all around. 

The man of war expired. 

MoiB. 
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DsKP mists hung over the mariner's grave, 
When the holy funeral rite was read ; 

And every breath on the dark blue wave 
Seemed hushed, to hallow the friendless 
dead. 

And heavily heaved on the gloomy sea 
The ship that sheltered that homeless 
one. 
As though his funeral hour should be 
When the waves were still and the winds 
were gone. 

And there he lay, in his coarse, cold shroud. 
And strangers were round the.coffinless ; 

Not a kinsman was seen among the crowd — 
Not an eye to weep, nor a lip to bless. 



No sound firom the churdi's passing-beU 
Was echoed along the pathless deep, 

The hearts that were far away to tell 
Where the mariner lies in his lasting sleep. 

Not a whisper then lingered upon the air : 
O'er his body one moment his mess-mates 
bent; 
But the plunging sound of the dead waa 
there, 
And the ocean is now his monument 

But many a sigh, and many a tear. 
Shall be breathed and shed, in the hours 
to come, — 

When the widow and fatherless shall hear 
How he died, f ar,far from his happy home. 

FXKN. 
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A STAR appeared, and peaceful threw 

Aronnd its holy ray; 
It caught the faithful Magi's view, 

It led the wondrous way. 
From far-famed Persia's smiling bowers, 
Fair land of beauty, fruits, and flowers. 

Each heart throughout the gazing throng 
What anxious gladness fills. 

While slowly moved that star along 
O'er Judah's sacred hiUs, 

And softly fixed its mellow light 

On distant Bethlehem's joyful night! 

There — unknown to rich and great. 
Or the perfumed halls of state, 



Where the golden lamps sq bright 
Mock the silence of the night. 
And the strains of music tender 
Bise and fall 'mid scenes of splendour,— « 

The Prince of Peace, so young, so fair. 

In lowly state was sleeping; 
While near, with kin4 parental care, 

His mother watch was keeping. 
The Magi viewed the bless'd of Heaven, 
Their joy was fnU — their gifts were 
given. 
Let the sound of the sweet harp of Judah 

arise! 
Let the hymns of the Gentiles ascend to 
the skies! 

Campbell. 



THE LOSS OF THE SALDAHAH. 

)pie SaldMifth frigate, of thirtj-dght gun*, nilod from Lough Svilly, in the north of Ireluid, oa a erniae, 
Norember 30, 1811, and encountering a dreadful gale, vai four days after driren ashore, and wrecked on 
the rodu at the mouth of the bay or lough which ihe ha(d recently left, when, of three hundred poMni on 
board, not one eicaped. 



" BuTTAirsiA. rules the waves ! " 
Heard'st thou that dreadful roar? 
Hark! 'tis bellowed from the caves 
Where Lough SwUly's billow raves. 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore. 

Ko voice of life was there — 
'TIS the dead that raise that cry t 
The dead, who raised no prayer 
As they sank in wild despair. 
Chant in scorn that boastful air. 
Where they lie. - 

"Bule, Britannia," sang the crew 
When the stout Saldanah sailed; 
And her colours, as they flew, 
Flung the warrior-cross* to view. 
Which in battle to subdue 
Ne'er had failed. 

Bright rose the laughing mom — 
That mom that sealed her doom — 
Dark and sad is her return. 
And the storm-lights faintly burn, 
As they tMs uiK>n her stem, 
'Mid the gloom. 



From the lonely beacon's height. 
As the watchmen gazed around, 
They had seen their flashtng light 
Drive swift athwart the night; 
Yet the wind was fair, and right 
For the Sound. 

But no mortal power shall now 
That crew and vessel save; — 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow. 
And the track beneath her prow 
Is their grave. 

There are spirits of the deep. 
Who, when the warrant's given, 
Bise raging from their sleep, 
On rock or mountain steep. 
Or 'mid thunder-clouds that keep 
The wrath of Heaven. 

High the eddying mists are whirled. 
As they rear their giant forms; 
Bee ! their tempest-flag's unfurled — 
Fierce they sweep the prostrate world. 
And by them the lightning's hurled 
through the storms. 



4> Warrtor-croia, the union flag, the national ensign of Great Britain. 
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O'er SwUly's rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep; 
Down, down, with thundering roar. 
The exulting demons pour; — 
The Saldandh floats no more 
O'er the deep ! 

The dread behest is past ! 
All is silent as the grave; 
One shriek was first and last — 



Scarce a death-sob drank the blast. 
As sank her towering mast 
Beneath the wave. 

" Britannia rules the waves !" 
Oh ! vain and impious boast ! 
Go mark, presumptuous slaves. 
Where He, who sinks or saves. 
Strews the sand with countless graves 
Sound your coast. 

Thomas Shebidan. 



BESNABDO AND KING ALPHONSO. 



With some good ten of his chosen men, 

Bernardo hath appeared. 
Before them all in the palace hall. 

The lying kiog to beard. 
With cap in hand and eye on ground. 

He came in reverent guise; 
But ever and anon he frowned, 

And flame broke from his eyes. 

" A curse upon thee," cries the king, 

*' Who com'st unhid to me ! 
Bat what from traitor's* blood should 
spring, 

Save traitor like to thee? 
His sire, lords, had a traitor's heart, — 

Perchance our champion brave 
Mi^y think it were a pious part 

To share Don Sancho's grave." 

" Whoever told this tale. 

The king hath rashness to repeat," 
Cries Bernard, " here my gage I fling 

Before the liar's feet. 
No ti^ason was in Sancho's blood, — 

No stain in mine doth lie : 
Below the throne, what knight will own 

The coward calumny? 

Ye swore upon your kingly faith 

To set Don Sancho free; 
But, curse upon your paltering breath ! 

The light he ne'er did see : 
He died in dungeon cold and dim. 

By Alphonso's base decree; 
And visage blind, and mangled limb, 

Were aU they gave to me. 

The king that swerveth from his word, 
Hath stained his purple-black : 

No Spanish lord shall draw his sword 
Behind a liar's back. 



But noble vengeance shall be mine; 

And open hate 111 show; — 
The king hath injured Carpio's line. 

And Bernard is his foe !" 

"Seize— seize him! "loud the king doth 
scream : 

" There are a thousand here; 
Let his foul blood this instant stream; — 

What i caitiffs, do ye fear? 
Seize — seize the traitor !" But not one 

To move a finger dareth : 
Bernardo standeth by the throne. 

And calm his sword he bareth. 

He drew the falchion from its sheath. 

And held it up on high; 
And all the hall was still as death ! — 

Cries Bernard, '* Here am I; 
And here's the sword that owns no lord, 

Excepting Heaven and me : 
Fain would I know who dares Its point,— « 

King, cond6, or grandee." 

Then to his mouth his horn he drew, — 

It hung below his cloak; 
His ten true men the signal knew, . 

And through- the ring they broke. 
With helm on head, and blade in hand. 

The knights the circle brake. 
And back the lordUngs 'gan to stand. 

And the false king to quake. 

" Ha ! Bernard ! " quoth Alphonso, 

" What means this warlike guise? 
Ye know full well I jested; — 

Ye know your worth I prize ! ** 
But Bernard turned upon his heel. 

And, smiling, passed away. 
Long rued Alphonso and Castile 

The jesting of that day ! 

J. G. LOCKHART. 
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THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 



Across the ocean's troubled breast 

The base-bom Norman came, 
To win for his helm a kingly crest, 

For his sons a kingly name; 

And in his warlike band. 

Came flashing fair and free 
The brightest swords of his father's land. 

With the pomp of its chivalry. 

What doth the foe on Ei^land's field? 

Why seeks he England's throne? 
Has she no chiefs her arms to wield. 

No warrior of her own? 

But lo ! in regal pride 

Stem Harold comes again. 
With the waving folds of his banner dyed 

In the blood of the hostile Dane. 

The song, the prayer, the feast were o'er. 

The stars in heaven were pale. 
And many a brow was bared once more 

To meet the morning gale. 

At length the sim's bright ray 

Tinged the wide east with gold. 
And the misty veil of the morning gray 

Away from his forehead rolled. 

And aU along each crowded tract 

His burning glance was thrown. 
Till the polished armour sent him back 

A lustre like his own. 

Still flashed his silver sheen 

Along the serried lines, 
Where the deadly wood of spears was seen 

ITo rise like forest-pines. 

In either host was silence deep, 
Save the falchion's casual ring. 

When a sound arose like the first dread 
sweep 
Of the distant tempest's wing; 
Then burst the clamour out. 
Still maddening more and more. 

Till the air grew troubled with the shout. 
As it is at the thunder's roar. 

And the war was roused by that fearful cry, 

And the hosts rushed wildly on. 
Like clouds that sweep o'er the gloomy sky 

When summer days are gone. 

Swift as the lightning's flame 

The furious horseman passed. 
And the rattling showers of arrows came 

Like hailstones on the blast 



The island phalanx firmly trod 

On paths all red with gore; 
For the blood of their bravest stained the sod 

They proudly spumed before. 

But close and closer still 

They plied them blow for blow, 
Till the deadly stroke of the Saxon bill 

Cut loose the Norman bow. 

And the stubborn foemen turned to flee. 

With the Saxons on their rear. 
Like hounds when they lightly cross the lea 

To spring on the fallow-deer. 

Each war-axe gleaming bright 

Made havoc in its sway; 
But in the mingled chase and flight 

They lost their firm array. 

From a mounted band of the Norman's best 

A vengeful cry arose; 
Their lances long were in the rest. 

And they dashed upon their foes — 

On, on, in wild career : 

Alas for Englaiid, then. 
When the furious thrust of the horsemen's 
spear 

Bore back the Eentish men! 

They bore them back, that desperate band. 

Despite of helm or shield; 
And the corslet bright and the gory brand 

Lay strewed on the battle-field. 

Fierce flashed the Norman's steel. 

Though soiled by many a stain. 
And the iron tread of his courser's heel 

Crushed down the prostrate slain. 

But still for life the Saxons ply. 

In hope, or in despair. 
And their frantic leader's rallying cry 

Kings in the noontide air. 

He toils; but toils in vain I 

The fatal arrow flies. 
The iron point has pierced his brain — 

The island monarch dies. 

The fight is o'er, and wide are spread 

The sounds of the dismal tale; 
And many a heart has quailed with dread, 

And many a cheek is pale. 

The victor's fears are past. 

The golden spoil is won. 
And England's tears are flowing fast 

In grief for England's son. 

M't>OUOALIh 
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DEATH OF THE FDUST-BOBIT. 



!B£t sweet one, my sweet one. 

The tears were in my eyes 
When first I clasped thee to my heart. 

And heard thy feeble cries; 
For I thought of all that I had borne. 

As I bent me down to kiss 
Thy cherry lips and snnny brow, 

My first-bom bud of bliss 1 

I tnmed to many a withered hope. 

To years of grief and pain. 
And the cmel wrongs of a bitter world 

Flashed o'er my boding brain; 
I thought of friends, grown worse than 
cold — 

Of persecuting foes, 
And I asked of Heaven if ills like these 

Must mar thy youth's repose ! 

I gazed upon thy quiet face. 

Half blinded by my tears, 
Till gleams of bliss, unfelt before. 

Game brightening on my fears; 
Sweet rays of hope, that fairer shone 

'Mid the clouds of gloom that bound 
them, 
As stars dart down their loveliest 
light 

When midnight skies are round them. 

My sweet one, my sweet one. 

Thy life's brief hour is o'er. 
And a father's anxious fears for thee 

Can fever me no more ! 
And for the hopes, the sun-bright 
hopes. 

That blossomed at thy bhrth. 
They too have fled, to prove how frail 

Are cherished things of earth ! 

Tin true that thou wert young, my 
ehild^ 

But though brief thy span below. 
To me it was a little age 

Of agony and woe; 
For, from thy first faint dawn of life, 

Tbj cheek began to fade. 
And my lips had scarce thy welcome 
breathed. 

Ere my hopes were wrapped in shade. 



Oh, the child in its hours of health and 
bloom 
That is dear as thou wert then. 
Grows far more prised, more fondly 
loved. 
In sickness and in pain; 
And thus 'twas thine to prove, dear 
babe. 
When every hope was lost. 
Ten times more precious to my soul. 
For all that thou hadst cost 1 



Cradled in thy fair mother's arms. 

We watched thee, day by day, 
Pale like the second bow of heaven. 

As gently waste away; 
And, sick with dark foreboding fears 

We dared not breathe aloud, 
Sat, hand in hand, in speechless grief. 

To wait death's coming cloud ! 

It came at length : o'er thy bright blue 
eye 

The film was gathering fast. 
And an awful shade passed o'er thy 
brow — 

The deepest and the last : 
In thicker gushes strove thy breath — 

We raised thy drooping head : 
A moment more — the final pang— 

And thou wert of the dead ! 



Thy gentle mother turned away. 

To hide her face from me, 
And murmured low of Heaven's be* 
bests. 

And bliss attained by thee; 
She would have chid me that I mourned 

A doom so bless'd as thine, 
Had not her own deep grief burst forth 

In tears as wild as mine i 



We laid thee down in thy quiet rest» 

And from thine infant brow 
Culled one soft lock of radiant hair — 

Our only solace now. 
Then placed around thy beauteous corse. 

Flowers, not more fair and sweet — 
Twin rose-buds in thy little hands. 

And jasmine at thy feet 
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Though other offspring still be ours. 

As fair perchance as thou. 
With all the beantj of thf cheek. 

The sunshine of thy brow, 
Thoy never can replace the bud 

Our early fondness nuxaed : 
Thej may bc) lovely and beloved, 

But not, like thee, the Fibst 1 



The Fibst! — how many a memory 
bright 

That one sweet word cftn bring. 
Of hopes that blossomed, drooped and 
died. 

In life's delightful spring; 
Of fervid feelings passed away— 

Those earty seeds of bliss 
That germinate in hearts nnseared 

By such a world as this ! 



My sweet one, my sweet one. 

My fairest and my First ! 
When I think of what thou mightst have 
been. 

My heart is like to burst; 
But gleams of gladness through my gloom 

Their soothing radiance dart. 
And my sighs are hushed, my tears are 
dried. 

When I turn to what thou art 1 



Pure as the snow-flake ere it falls 

And takes the stain ci earth. 
With not a taint of mortal life 

Except thy mortal birth, 
God bade thee early taste the spring 

For which so many thirst; 
And bUss, eternal bliss is thine. 

My fairest and my First ! 

Alakig a. Watts. 



TIME. 



Why sitt'st thon 1^ that mined hall. 
Thou aged carle so stem and gray? 

Dost thon its former pride recall, 
Oi ponder how it passed away? 



" Enow'st thou not me ? '* the deep voice 
cried, « 

" So long enjoybd, so oft misused— 
Alternate, in tiiy fickle pride, 

Desired, neglected, and accused? 



Before my breath, lik^ blazing flax, 
Man and his marvels pass away; 

And changing empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay. 

Bedeem thine hours — the space Ib brief — 
While in my glass the sand-grains shiver. 
For measureless thy Joy or grief. 
When Time and thou shalt part for 
ever!*' 

Sir Waltbr Boott. 



AT AFUHEBAL. 



BsHXATH our feet, and o'er our head. 

Is equal warning given; 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 

Above us is the heaven ! 
Their names are graven on the stone, 

Their bones are in the clay; 
And ere another day is done, 

Ourselves may be as they. 

Death rides on every passing breeze. 

He lurks in every flower; 
Each season has its own disease. 

Its peril every hour ! 



Our eyes have seen the rosy light 

Of youth's soft cheek decay. 
And Fate descend dn sudden night 

On manhood's middle day. 

Turn, mortal, turn ! thy danger know; 

Where'er thy foot can tread, , 

The earth rings hollow from below. 

And warns thee of her dead ! 
Turn, Christian, turn 1 thy soul apply 

To truths divinely given; 
The bones that underneath thee lie 

Shall live for Hell or Heaven ! 

HXBBB. 
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TKE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 



Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tail poplar trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient time-piece says to all, — 
" For ever — ^never ! 
Never — for ever !** 

Half way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands, 
From its case of massive oak; 
Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
" For ever — ^never ! 
Never — for ever !" 

By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night. 
Distinct as A passing footstep's fall. 
It echoes along the vacant hall. 
Along the ceiling, along the floor. 
And seems to say, at each chamber-door, — 
" For ever — never ! 

Never — ^for ever !** 

> 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has 

stood; 
And as if, like God, it all things saw. 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 

" For ever — never ! 
Never — ^for ever !** 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality; 
His great fires up the chimney roared; 
The stranger feasted at his board; 



But, like the skeleton at the feast. 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 
** For ever — never ! 
Never — for ever ! '* 

There groups of merry children played; 
There youths and maidens dreaming 

strayed; 
precious hours ! golden prime. 
And affluence of love and time ! 
Even as a miser counts his gold. 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told, — 

" For ever — ^never ! , 
Never — ^for ever !" 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ! 
And in the hush that followed the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 
" For ever — never ! 
Never — ^for ever !" » 

All are scattered now and fled; 
Some are married, some axe dead; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
" Ah ! when shaJl they all meet again f " 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient time-piece makes reply, — 
"For ever — never ! 
Never — ^for ever I" 

Never here, for ever there. 
Where all parting, pain, and care. 
And death, and time shall disappear, — 
For ever there, but never here ! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly,— 
" For ever — ^never ! 
Never — ^for ever !" 

Longfellow. 



HOPE. 



White as a white sail on a dusky sea. 
When half the horizon's clouded and half 

free. 
Fluttering between the dun wave and the 

sky. 
Is Hope's last gleam in man's extremity. 



Her anchor parts ; but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale. 
Though every wave she climbs divides us 

more, 
The heart still follows from the loneliest 

shore. 

Byron. 
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LOCHIlfVAB. 



Oh, young Lodiinvar Is come out of the 

west! 
Through all the vide border his steed was 

the best; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon 

had none, — 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all 

alone! 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless In 

war. 
There never was knight like the young 

Lochinvar I 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not 
for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there 
was none — 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gsdlant came 
late; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in 
war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochin- 
var 1 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 
'Mbng bride's men, and kinsmen, and 

brothers, and all I 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on 

his sword — 
For the poor craven brid^proom sidd never 

a word: 
** O come ye in peace here, or come ye in 

war, — 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 

Lochinvar?"' 

"I long wooed your daughter, my suit yon 

denied: 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like 

its tide! ^ 
And now I am come, with this lost love of 

mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of 

wine! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely 

by far, 
"Who would gladly be bride to the young 

Lochinvar ! ** 



The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took 

it up. 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down 

the cup! 
She looked down to blush, and she looked 

up to sigh — 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her 

eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could 

bar — 
"Now tread we a measure !" said young 

Lochinvar. 



So stately his form, and so lovely her 

face. 
That never a hall such a galliard did 

grace! 
While her mother did fret, and her father 

did fume. 
And the brid^room stood dangling his 

bonnet and plume. 
And the bride maidens whispered, " 'Twere 

better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young 

Lochinvar!" 



One touch to her hand, and one word in 

her ear. 
When they reached the hall door, and the 

chai^r stood near. 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he 

swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
" She is won! we are gone, over bank, bush, 

and scaur; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow! "quoth 

young Lochinvar. 



There was mounting 'mong Grssmes of the 

Netherby clan; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they 

rode and they ran; 
There was racing and ceasing on Cannobie 

Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did 

they see ! — 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young 

Lochinvar ! 

Sir Waltkh Soott. 
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A MOTHER'S GRIEF. 

TFhksk was not such a graciotis creature 

bom. 
Bat DOW will canker-sorrow eat my 

bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his 

cheeky 
And be will look as hollow as a ghost. 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit, 
And so hell die; and, rising so agidn. 
When I shall meet him in the court of 

heaven 
I shall not know him : therefore never, 

never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthiui more. 



Grief Alls the room up of my absent 

child. 
Lies in his bed, walks up an^ down with 

me; 
Puts on hlB pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Bemembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Staffs out his vacant garments with his 

form: 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief. 

n. 
FEAR OF DEATH. 

CowARi>B die many times before their 

deaths: 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men 

should fear: 
Seeing that death, a necessary end. 
Will come when it will come. 

9 

in. 

AMBITION. 

But 'tis a common proof, 

That lowliness 1b young Ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the climber upward turns his 

face: 
But when he once attains the upmost 

round. 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base 

degrees 
By which he did ascend. 



rv. 

REFLECTIONS ON LIFE. 

To-MORBow, and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dnsty death. Out, out, brief 

candle ! 
Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player. 
That struts and frets his hour upon the 

stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. 

V. 
WOMAN'S TONGUE. 

Thikk you, a little din can daimt mine 
ears? 

Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with 
winds. 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the 
field. 

And Heaven's attHlery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trum- 
pets' clang? 

And do you tell me of a woman's tongue. 

That gives not half so great a blow to the ear 

As will a chestnut in a farmer's fire? 

VI. 

HONOUR. 

HoNOUB travels in a strait so narrow* 
Where one but goes abreast: keep then 

the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons, 
That one by one pursue: if you give way. 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by. 
And leave you hindmost 

vn. 
AGAINST DELAY. 

Lvt's take the instant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quickest decrees 
The Inaudible and noiseless foot of Time 
Steals ere we can effect them. 
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« ONE GOOD TUSir DESEBYBS AHOTEEB/' 



WiLUB Wao went to see QbarUe Quirk, 

More famed for his books than his know- 
ledge. 
In order to borrow a work 

He had looked for in vain over college. 
Bnt Charlie replied, " My dear friend. 

Yon mnst know I have sworn and agreed, 
My books from my room not to lend; 

But, pray, sit by my fire and read \** 



Now it happened by chance on the morrow, 

That Quirk, with a cold, shivering air, 
Came his neighbour Will's bellows to 
borrow. 

His own being out of repair. 
But Willie repUed, "My dear friend, 

I have sworn and agreed, you must know. 
That my bellows I never will lend; 

But, pray, sit by my fire and blow !" 

Akok. 



THE LAST FABEWELL. 



Coius, my brother, nearer, nearer. 

For my limbs are growing cold; 
And thy presence seemeth dearer 

When thy arms around me fold. 
I am dying, brother, dying; 

Soon youll miss me in your berth. 
For my form will soon be lying 

'Neath the ocean's briny s^. 

Hearken to me, brother, hearken, 

I have something I would say. 
Ere the veil my vision darken. 

And I go from hence away : 
I am going,, surely going; — 

But my hope hi Qod is strong; 
I am willhig, brother, knowing 

That He doeth nothing wrong. 

Tell my father, when you greet him. 

That in death I prayed for him; 
Prayed that I might one day meet him 

In a world that's free from sin. 
Tell my mother^God assist her. 

Now that she is growing old) — 
Say her child would glad have kissed her 

.When his lips grew pale and cold. 

Listen, brother, datch each whisper, 

'Tis my wife I'd speak of now : 
Tell, oh tell her, how I missed her 

When the fever burned my brow! 
Tell her, brother — (closely listen, 

Don't forget a single word) — 
That in death my eyes did glisten 

With the tears her mem'ry stirred. 



Tell her she must kiss my children. 

Like the kiss I last impressed; 
Hold them as when last I held them, 

Folded closely to my breast : 
Give them early to their Maker, 

Putting all her trust in God; 
And he never will forsake her. 

For he's said so in his Word. 

Oh, my children! Heaven bless them. 

They were all my life to me; 
Would I could once more caress them. 

Ere I sink beneath the sea! 
'Twas for them I crossed the ocean — 

What my hopes were, I'll not tell; 
But I've gained the better portion; 

For He doeth all things welL 

TeU my sisters I remember 

Every kindly parting word; 
And my heart has been kept tender 

By the thoughts their mem'ry stirred. 
Tell them I ne'er reached the haven 

Where I sought the precious dust; 
But I have gained that better land. 

Where the gold will never rust. 

Urge them to secure an entrance. 

For theyll find their brother there; 
Faith in Jesus, and repentance, 

Will secure for each a share. 
Hark! I hear my Saviour speaking — 

Tis his voice, I know it welL 
When I am gone, oh, don't be weepings 

Brother, here's my last farewell ! 

Anom. 
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THE Kil'xifiBr. 



Wanton droll» whose harmleM play 
Beguiles the rustic's closing day, 
When drawn the evening fire about. 
Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout, 
And child upon his three-foot stool. 
Waiting till his supper cool; 
And maid, whose cheek outblooms the 

rose. 
As bright the blazing fagot glows — 
Who, bending to the friendly light. 
Flies her task with busy sleight; 
Gome, show thy tricks and sportive graces. 
Thus circled round with merry faces. 

Backward coiled, and crouching low. 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe. 
The housewife's spindle whirling round. 
Or thread, or straw, that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 
Held out to lure thy roving eye; 
Then, onward stealing, fiercely spring 
Upon the futile, faithless thing. 
Now wheeling round, with bootless skill. 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still« 
As oft beyond thy curving side 
Its jetty tip is seen to glide; 
Till, from thy centre starting fair. 
Thou sidelong rear'st, with rump in air, 
Erected stiff, and gait awry, 
Like madam in her tantrums high: 
Though ne'er a madam of them all. 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall. 
More varied trick and whim displays, 
To catch the admiring stranger's gasa 

And oft, beneath somr urchin's handy 
With modest pride, thou tak'st thy stand. 
While many a stroke of fondness glides 
Along thy back and tabby sides. 
Dilated swells thy glossy fur. 
And loudly sings thy busy pur. 
As, timing well the equal sotmd. 
Thy clutching feet bepat the ground. 
And all their harmless daws disclose. 
Like prickles of an early rose; 
While softly from thy whiskered cheek 
Thy half-dosed •eyes peer mUd and meek. 

But not alone by cottage-flre 
]>o rustics rude thy feats admire : 
The leamdd sage, whose thoughts explore 
The widest range of human lore. 



Or, with unfettered fanoy, fly 
Through airy heights of poesy. 
Pausing, smiles with altered air. 
To see thee climb his elbow-chair. 
Or, struggling on the mat below. 
Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 
The widowed dame, or lonely maid. 
Who in the still, but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age. 
And rarely turns a lettered page ; 
Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork, or paper ball. 
Nor chides thee on thy wicked watch 
The ends of ravelled skein to catch, 
But lets thee have thy wayward will. 
Perplexing oft her sober skilL 

Whence hast thou, then, thou witless Puss, 
The magic power to charm us thus? 
Is it, that in thy glaring eye 
And rapid movements we descry. 
While we at ease, secure from ill. 
The chimney-corner snugly fill, 
A lion darting on the prey, 
A tiger at his ruthless play? 
Or is it, that in thee we trace. 
With all thy varied wanton grace. 
An emblem viewed with kindred eye. 
Of tricksy, restless infamir? 
Ah ! many a lightly sportive child. 
Who hath, like thee, our wits beguUed, 
To dull and sober manhood grown, 
With strange recoil our hearts disown. 
Even so, poor Kit I must thou endure. 
When thou becom'st a cat demure, 
Full many a cuff and angry word. 
Chid roughly from the tempting board. 
And yet, for that thou hast, I ween. 
So oft our favoured playmate been, 
Soft be the change whidi thou shalt prove. 
When time hath spoiled thee of our love; 
Still be thou deemed, by housewife fat, 
A comely, careful, mousing cat. 
Whose dish is, for the public good, 
Replenished oft with savoury /ood. 

Nor, when thy span of life is past, 
Be thou to pond or dunghill cast; 
But, gently borne on good man's spade. 
Beneath the decent sod be laid. 
And children show, with glistening eyes, 
The place whore poor old Pussy lies. 

Joanna Baillik 
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HOW THET B&OUGET THE GOOD VEWB FBOK GHENT TO AIX. 



I BPBAiro to tlie stirrup, and Jorla, and 

he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 

three. 
"Good speed 1" cried the watch, as the 

gate-bolts undrew; 
" Speed 1** echoed the wall to us galloping 

through. 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to 

rest. 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast 

Not a word to each other; we kept the 

great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never 

changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths 

tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the 

pique right, 
Bebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker 

the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Boland a 

whit 

Twas moonset at starting; but while we 

drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight 

dawned clear; 
At Boom, a gre^ yellow star came out to 

, see; 
At DOffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could 

be; 
And from Mechlin church*«teeple we heard 

the half -chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is 

time!" 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the 

sun. 
And against him the cattle stood black 

every one. 
To stare through the mist at us galloping 

past; 
And I saw my stout galloper, Boland, at 

last. 
With resolute shoulders each butting 

away 
The haie, as some bluff river headland its 

spray; 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp 
ear bent back 



And one eye's black intelligence, — ever 

that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master, 

askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which 

aye and anon [on. 

His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping 
By l^asselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, 

"Stay spur! 
Your Boos galloped bravely, the fault's not 

in her. 
Well remember at Aix" — ^for one heard 

the quick wheese 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and 

staggering knees. 
And simk tail, and horrible heave of the 

flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered 

and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Loos and x>ast Tongree, no doud in 

the sky: 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless 

laugh, 
'Neath our foot broke the brittle bright 

stubble like chaff ; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-tower sprang 

white. 
And "Gallop," cried Joris, "for Alx is in 

sight! 

How theyll greet us !" and all in a mo- 
ment his roan 

Boiled neck and croup over, lay dead as a 
stone; 

And there was my Boland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix 
from her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits f uU of blood to 
the brim. 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' 
rim. 

Then I cast off my loose baff-ooat, each 

holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boota, let go belt 

and all. 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his 

ear. 
Galled my Boland his pet name, my hocse 

without peer; 



For my voice, and the other pricked out on Glapped my hands, laughed and sang, any 
his track ; > noise, bad or good, 
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Tm at leqgth into Aix BoUad galloped And no T<rioe tmt was praisiiig this Boland 
and stood! 

And an I lememlwr 
loond 



is friends flodjng 



Asl sate with his head Hvixt mj Imees on 
the ground; 



of mine, [measnra of wine, 

Ab I poured down liis throat our last 
Whidi (the hmgesses roted bj oonunon 

ooosent) 
Was no more &an his due who hroufl^t 

good news from Ghent 

R. BBOWKIH& 



THE SAILQB BOT^ 6SAYE. 



Whsv I was here, three yean ago^ 

This grave was not yet made ; 
And the fearless boy who sleeps below, 

About the village played. 
I think his mother loved him best 

Of all her orphan crew; 
And while she woiked for all the rest, 

She flkoMgU, poor Jack! of yon. 

He was a boy of lively parts, 

And full of fndic glee; 
And merry were the children's hearts. 

When Jack came home from sea. 
But "Hteaima reclaimed the gifts it lent. 

And tried his soul with pains; 
The dread command on earth was sent» 

And fever scorched his veins. 

His sun-burnt cheek grew wan and pale^ 

ffis bright black eye grew dim; 
He grew too weak his boat to sail 

Down by the river's brim; 
And first, impatiently, he said, 

" I wish the wind blew free 
Upon my face and round my bed — 

Oh, that I wero at sea !" 

But soon he felt that never more, 

(Though she was not a wreck,) 
That white-sailed ship should leave the 

And heXfeaa her deck [shore, 

He took his mother's hand in his. 

And heaved a Utter sigh : 
"Mother," said he, "I feel it is 

God's will that I should die ! 

Remember me to all I loved. 

And those were all I knew; 
For an to me have kindness proved. 

The captain and the crew. 
Ten them, that faint, and weak, and ill. 

And sinking in the grave, 
I thought upon my messmates still. 

My brothers of the wave ! 



And when rm in the green earth*s bveast. 

Let Henry go to sea, 
Because he's stronger than the rest, 

And of a spirit tne. 
That God who stills the roaring wind. 

Charge over him shaU take; 
And the old boatswain win be kind 
To Henry, for my sake. 

And oh ! dear mother, when you cry, 

(For grieve I know yon will,) 
Remember there's a God on hi^ 

Who sees and pities stiU; 
And murmur to yotfrself the word 

Ton taught us long ago. 
That stiU by Him the wan is heard 

Which none wffl heed below." 

Wnd stmms had met that vessel's track. 

And broke the sea in foam; 
Loud winds had roared around, yet Jack 

Had saUed in safety home. 
But mow He called, who was his stay 

Upon uiat boisterous tide^ 
And in his bed one sunny day 

The little ataUa died ! 

Long, long, bedde the cottage hearth 

Th^ missed him from his place; 
His loud, Ught laugh, his voice of mirtii. 

His happy, eager face ! 
They played no cricket on the green. 

No game of bat and baU; 
For he was gone who once had been * 

The spirit of them all. 

But round his grave each Sabbath day, 

SUentiy, hand in hand, 
(Thinking how kind he was — how gay) 

His once-loved playmates stand. 
O Uttte 'children of a race 
.To whom short time is given. 
So part on earth that, face to face. 
Ye aU may meet in heaven ! 

Hon. Mbs. Nobton. 
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Fallen is thy throne, Israel! 

SUenee is o'er thy pl&ins! 
Thy dweUings all lie desolate, 

Thy children weep in chains. 
Where are the dews that fed thee 

On Etham's barren shore ? 
The fire from heaven that led thee 

Now lights thy path no more! 

Lord, thon didst love Jerosalem; 

Once she was all thine own — 
Her love thy fairest heritage. 

Her iwwer thy glory's throne; 
Till evil came and blighted 

Thy long-loved olive-tree. 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 

For other gods than Thee. 

Then sank the star of Solyma» 
Then parsed her glory's day. 

Like heath that in the wilderness 
The light wind whirls away. 



Silent and waste her bowers. 
Where once the mighty trod; 

And sunk those guilty towers. 
Where Baal reigned as God. 

" Go," said the Lord, " ye conquerors. 

Steep in her blood your swords; 
And raze to earth her battlements. 

For they are not the Lord's. 
TeU Zion's mournful daughter 

O'er kindred bones she'll tread. 
And Hinnom's vale of slaughter 

Shall hide but haU her dead.** 

But soon shaU other pictured scenes 

' In brighter vision rise. 
When Zion's sun shaU sevenfold shine 

On aU her mourners' eyes; 
And on her mountains beauteous stand 

The messengers of peace; — ^ 

" Salvation Xij the Lord's right hand ! " 

They shout and never cease. 

MOOIUL 



CHRIST BETBATED. 



EiOHTBSM hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done — 
Was that sacred thom<-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed; 
And Isoariot's traitor name 
Blasoned in eternal shame. 
Thou, disciple of our time, 
Follower of the faith sublime. 
Who with high and holy scorn • 
Of that traitorous deed dost bum. 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore. 
The Christ-spirit ever lives — 
Ever in thy heart He strives. 
When pale misery mutely calls; 
When thy brother tempted falls; 
When thy gentle words may chain 
Hate, and anger, and disdain, 
Or thy loving smile impart 
Ciourage to some sinking heart; 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest — 
Thoi^h unconscious thou mayst be. 
The Christ-spirit strives with thee. 

When He trod the Holy Land 
With His small disciple band. 
And the fated hour had come 



For that august martyrdom — 
When the man, the human love. 
And the God within Him strove-— 
As in Getttemane He wept. 
They, the faithless watchers, slept : 
While for them He wept and prayed. 
One denied and one betrayed ! 

If to-day thou tum'st aside 
In thy luxury and pride. 
Wrapped within thyself, and blind 
To the sorrows of thy khid. 
Thou a faithless watch dost keep — 
Thou art one of those who sleep : 
Or if, waking, thou dost see 
Nothing of Divinity 
In our fallen, struggling race; 
If in them thou see'st no trace 
Of a glory dimmed, not gone. 
Of a future to be won, 
Of a future, hopeful, high — 
Thou, like Peter, dost deny: 
But if, seeing, thou believest. 
If the Evangcd thou reoeivest. 
Yet if thou art boimd to sin, 
False to the ideal within, 
'Slave of ease, or slave of gold — 
Thou the Son of God hast sold. 

A. C. Ltmco. 
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OEKS FBOX SHAXSFEABE. 



I. 

THE END OF ALL THINGS. 

THE8K our actors, 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 

palaces, 
The solenm temples, the great globe it- 
self. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such 

stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little 

life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 



II. 

DUTY OF FORGIVENESS. 

AlasI alas! 

Wbj, all the souls that w«re, were forfeit 

once, 
And He that might the vantage best have 

took 
Found out the remedy. How would you 

be. 
If He, which is the top of judgment, 

should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on 

that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your 

lips. 
Like man new made. 



III. 

THE MIND ALONE VALUABLE. 

'Tis the mind that makes the body rich; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest 

clouds. 
So honour peereth in the meanest habit. 
Whatl is the jay more precious than the 

lark. 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 
Or is the adder better than the eel. 
Because his painted skin contents the 

eye? 
O, no, good Kate: neither art thou the 

worse 
For this poor furniture and mean array. 



IV. 

DESPISED OLD AGE. 

I HAvx lived long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour,', love, obedience, troops of 

friends, 
I must not look to have; but in their 

stead. 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, 

breath. 
Which the poor heart would fain deny,' 

but dare not 

V. 
DISEASES OF THE MIND. 

Gakst thou not minister to a mind dis- 
eased; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow; 

Baze out the written troubles of the brain; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous 
stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

VI. 

POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

Ths poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 

earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's 

■pen 
Turns thehi to shapes, and gives to airy 

nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

VII. 
DAYBREAK. 

Night's swift dragons cut the clouds full 

fast. 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering 

here and there. 
Troop home to churchyards. 

VIII. 

PROVIDENCE. 

Thebx's a Divinity that shapes our ends. 
Bough-hew them how we wiU. 
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CEOSAL HTMH OF THE JEWISH XAIDEVS. 



Knro of kings ! and Lord of lords I 
Thus we moye, onx sad steps timing, 
To our (^mbals' feeblest chiming, 
"Where thy house Its rest accords. 
Chased and wounded birds are we. 
Through the dark air fled to thee ; 
To the shadow of thy wings, 
Lord of lords ! and King of kings ! 

Behold, O Lord, the heathen tread 
The branches of thy fruitful vine, 
That its luxurious tendrils spread 

O'er all the hills of Palestine. 
And now the wild boar comes to waste 
Even us, the greenest boughs and last 
That, drinking of thy choicest dew. 
On ^on's hill in beauty grew. 

No ! hy the marvels of thine hand. 
Thou stiU wilt save thy chosen land; 
By all thine ancient mercies shown. 
By all our fathers' foes o'erthrown ; 
By the Egyptian's car-borne host» 
Scattered on the Bed Sea coast ; 
By that wide and bloodless slaughter 
Underneath the drowning water. 

Like us in utter helplessness. 
In their last and worst distress, — 
On the sand and sea^weed lying, 
Israel poured her doleful sighing ; 
While before the deep sea flowed. 
And behind fierce £gypt rode — 
To their fathers' God they prayed, 
To the Lord of Hosts for aid. 

On the mai|^ of the flood 

With lifted rod the prophet stood ; 

And the simimoned east wind blew. 

And aside it sternly threw 

The gathered waves, that took their stand, 

Like crystal rocks, on either hand ; 

Or walls of sea-green marble piled 

Bound some irregular city wild. 

Then the light of morning lay 
On the wonder-pavM way. 
Where the treasures of the deep 
In their caves of coral sleep. 
The profound abysses, where 
Was never sound from upper air, 



Bang with Israel's chanted words, 
" King of kings I and Lord of lords r 



Then with bow and banner glancing. 

On exulting Egypt came, 
With her chosen horsemen prancing, 

And her cars on wheels of flame; 
In a rich and boastful ring 
All around her furious king. 
But the Lord from out his doud. 
The Lord looked down upon the proud ; 
And the host drave heavily 
Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell 

Prone the liquid ramparts fell ; 

Over horse and over car. 

Over every nuOi of war. 

Over Pharaoh's crown of gold. 

The loud thundering bUlows rolled. 

As the level waters spread, 

Down they sank, they sank like lead, 

Down without a cry or groan. 

And the morning sun that shone 

On myriads of bright armdd men. 

Its meridian radiance then 

Cast on a wide sea, heaving as of yore. 

Against a silent, solitary shore! 

Then did Israel's maidens sing, 
Then did Israel's timbrels ring, 
To Him, the King of kings! that in the 

sea, 
The Lord of lords ! had triumphed glori- 
ously. 
And our timlnrels' flashing chords,.. 
King of kings ! and Lord of lords ! 
Shall they not attunM be 
Once agahi to victory ? 
Lo 1 a glorious triumph now I 

Lo ! against thy people came 
A mightier Pharaoh ! wilt not thou 

Craze the chariot-wheels of Bome? 
Will not, like the Bed Sea wave. 

Thy stem anger overthrow? 
And from worse than bondage save. 

From sadder than Egyptian woe. 
Those whose silver cymbals glance, 
Those who lead the suppliant dance ; 
Thy race, the only race that sings 
Lord of lords ! and King of kings I 

MlLtfA.M. 
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THE CLOUD. 



I BBiNa fresh Bhowera for the thirsting 
flowers. 

From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams; 
From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet bads every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's 
breast. 

As she dances abont the smL 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. « 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast 
Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

Lightning, my pilot, sits; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thimder — 

It stru^^les and howls l^ fits : 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 

Over the lakes and the plains, 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or 
stream. 

The spirit he loves remains; 
And I, all the while, bask in heaven's blue 
smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning pliimes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning-star shines dead; 
As on the )ag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle,alit, one moment may sit, 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the 
lit sea beneath, 

Its ardours of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dov& 



That orbdd maiden, with white fire laden. 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering' o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes "strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear. 
May have broken the woof of my tent's 
thin roof. 

The stars peep behind her and peer! 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my wind-built 
tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me 
on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning sone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel 
and swim, 
When the whirlwinds my banners unf urL 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape. 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which T 
march. 
With hurricane, fire, and snow. 
When the powers of the air are chained to 
my chair. 
Is the million-coloured bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove. 
While the moist earth was laughing be- 
low. 

I am the daughter of earth and wat^, 

And the nursling of the sky; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores — 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For when after the rain, with never a stain. 

The i>avilion of heaven is b«re, 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their 
convex gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb, 

I rise and upbuild it again. 

SnBLLEV. 
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THE 81X0H TOHGTJE. 



Now gather aXl our Saxon bards, 

Let harps and hearts be strung. 
To celebrate the triumphs of 

Our own good Saxon tongue; 
For, stronger far than hosts that march 

With battle-flags unfurled, * 

It goes with Freedom, Thought, and Truth, 

To rouse and rule Uie world. 

Stout Albion learns its household lays 

On every surf-worn shore. 
And Scotland hears its echoing far 

As Orknejr's breakers roar ; 
From Jura's crags and Mona's hills 

It floats on every gale. 
And warms with eloquence and song 

The homes of Tnntsfail. 

On many a wide and swarming deck 

It scales the rough wave's crest. 
Seeking its peerless heritage — 

The fresh and fruitful West 
It climbs New England's rocky steeps. 

As victor mounts a throne; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice 

Still mightier than its own. 

It spreads where winter piles deep snows 

On bleak Canadian plains; 
And where, on Essequlbo's banks. 

Eternal summer reigns. 
It glads Acadia's misty coasts, 

Jamaica's glowing isle; 
And bides where, gay with early flowers. 

Green Texan prairies smil& 

It tracks the loud, swift Oregon, 

Through sunset valleys rolled; 
And soars where GaUf omiaa brooks 

Wash down their sands of gold. 
It sounds in Borneo's camphor groves. 

On seas of fierce Malay, 
In fields that curb old Ganges' flood. 

And towers of proud Bombay. 

It wakes up Aden's flashing eyes. 
Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs — 

The dark Liberian soothes her child 
With EngUsh cradle hymns ! 

Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech ; 



Australian boys read Crusoe's life 
By Sydney's sheltered beach. 

It dwells where Afric's southmoet cape 

Meets oceans broad and blue. 
And Nieuveld's rugged mountains gird 

The wide and waste Karroa 
It kindles realms so far apart, 

That, while its praise you sing. 
These may be clad with autumn's fruits 

And those with flowers of spring. 

It quickens lands whose meteor-lights 

Flame in an arctic sky. 
And lands for which the Southern Cross 

Hangs its orbed flres on high. 
It goes with all that prophets told. 

And righteous men desired; 
With all that great apostles taught. 

And glorious Greeks admired; 

^^th Shakspeare's deep and wondrous 

And Milton's loftier mind; [verse. 

With Alfred's laws, and Newton's lore — 

To cheer and bless mankind: 
Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom. 

And error flies away. 
As vanishes the mist of night 

Before the star of day ! 

But grand as are the victories 

Whose monuments we see. 
These are but as the dawn which speaks 

Of noontide yet to be! 
Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame ! 

Take heed ! nor once disgrace. 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword. 

Our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth, prepared in every dime 

To love and help each other ; 
And Judge that they who counsel strife 

Would bid you smite — a brother. 
Go forth, and jointly speed the time. 

By good men prayed for long. 
When Christian states, grown just and wise. 

Will scorn revenge and wrong; 

When earth's oppressed and savage tribes 

Shall cease to pine or roam. 
All taught to prise these English words — 

Faith, Freedom, Heaven, and Home I 

Ltomh. 
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ULAS WAS MADE TO HOUSIT. 



Whbk dhlll Noyember's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare, 
One evening, as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care; 
His face was furrowed o'er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 



«( 



Yoimg stranger, whither wand'rest thou ?" 

Began the reverend sage; 
" Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain. 

Or youthful pleasure's rage? 
Or, haply, pressed with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth with me to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 

The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

0ut4ipreading far and wide. 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride; — 
I've seen yon weary winter's sun 

Twice forty times return. 
And evexy time has added proofs 

That man was made to mourn. 

Oh, man ! while in thy early years. 

How prodigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours. 

Thy glorious youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway; 

Licentious passions bum; 
Which tenfold force gives nature's law 

That man was made to mourn. 

Look not 41one on youthful prime. 

Or manhood's active might; 
Man then is useful to his kind. 

Supported is his right : 
But see him on the edge of life. 

With oares and sorrows worn; 
Then age and want — oh, ill-matched 
pair! — 

Show man was made to mourn. 

A few seem favourites of fate. 

In pleasure's lap caress'd; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 

Ar» Ukewise truly bless'd. 



But, oh ! what crowds in evdxy land. 

All wretched and forlorn, 
Through weary life this> lesson learn-^ 

That man was made to mourn! 

Many and sharp the num'rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame I 
More pointed still we make ourselves 

Begret, remorse, and shame. 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn — 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

See yonder poor o'er-laboured wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who hog& a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toU; 
And see his lordly feUow-worm 

The poor petition spurn. 
Unmindful though a weeping wife 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

If I'm designed yon lordling's slave — 

By Nature's law designed — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn? 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn? 

Yet let not this too much, my son, ~ 

Disturb thy youthful breast; — 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the best ! 
The poor, oppressdd, honest man. 

Had never, sure, been bom, 
Had there not been some recompensa 

To comfort those that mourn. 

Oh, Death! the poor man's dearest 
friend, 

The kindest and the best t 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Itn laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow. 

From pomp and pleasure torn ! 
But, oh ! a bless'd relief to those 

That, weary-laden, mourn !" 

BuP'""" 
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XAZEPPA. 



" Bbihg forth the horse !* — ^the horse was 
brought: 
In truth he was a noble steed, 
Atartar of the Ukraine breed, 

Who looked as though the speed of thought 
Were in his limbs ; but he was wild. 

Wild as the wild deer, and untaught. 
With spur and bridle undefiled — 

Twaa but a day he had been caught : 
And snorting with erected mane. 
And strufi^ling fiercely, but in vain. 

In the full foam of wrath and dread. 

To me the desert-bom was led. 

They bound me on, that menial throng. 

Upon his back with many a thong; 
They loosed him with a sudden lash — 
Away ! away ! and on we dash ! — 
Torrents less rapid and less rash. 

Away, away, my steed and I, 
Upon the pinions of the wind, 
All human dwellings left behind : 
We sped like meteors through the sky. 
When with its crackling sound the night 
Is checkered with the northern light. 
Town — ^village — ^none were on our track. 
But a wild plain of far extent, 
And bounded by a forest black. 
The sky was dull, and dim, and gray. 
And a low breeze crept moaning by : 
I could have answered with a sigh; 
But fast we fled, away, away. 
And I could neither sigh nor pray; 
And my cold sweat-drops fell, like rain. 
Upon tiie courser's bristling mane. 

We neared the wild-wood — ^'twas so wide, 
I saw no bounds on either side; — 
The boughs gave way, and did not tear 
My limbs, and I found strength to bear 
"My wounds, already scarred with cold — 
My bonds forbade to loose my hold. 
We rustled through the leaves like wind — 
Left shrubs, and trees, and wolves behind. 



By night I heard them on my track : 
Thelt troop came hard upon our bade, 
With their long gallop, which can tire 
The hound's deep hate, and hunter's fire: 

Where'er we flew they followed on. 
Nor left us with the morning sun. 
Oh, how I wished for spear or sword. 
At least to die amidst the horde. 
And perish, if it must be so, 
At bay, destroying many a foe! 
My heart turned sick, my brain grew 

sore, * 

And throbbed a whil^ then beat no 

more: 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel — 
I saw the trees like drunkards reel; 
And a slight flash sprung o'er my eyes. 
Which saw no further : he who dies 
Can die no more than then I died, 
O'ertortured by that ghastly ride. 

A trampling troop — I see them come ! 
In one vast squadron they advance ! 
The sight renerved my courser's feet, — 
A moment staggering, feebly fleets 
A moment with a faint low neigh. 

He answered, and then fell! 
With gasps and glazing eyes he lay. 
And reeking limbs immovable : 
His first and last career is done ! 
On came the troop — they saw him stoop, 
They saw me strangely bound along 
His back with many a bloody thong; 
They snort — ^they foam — ^neigh — swerve 

aside. 
And backward to the forest fly. 
By instinct, from a human eye. 

They left me there to my despair. 
Linked to the dead and stiffening wretch. 
Whose lifeless limbs beneath me stretch, — 
Believed from that unwonted weight. 
From which I could not extricate 
Nor him nor me; and there we lay. 
The dying on the dead. 

Btron. 



DEATH THE LEVELLEB. 



Ths glories of our birth and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate— ^ 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 



And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spada 

All heads must come 

To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 

Shirlet. 
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THE CASE ALTEBED. 



HoDOK held ft fftim, and railed content 
Whfle one yeer peid another's rant; 
Bat if he ran the leart behind, 
VeTatlon atong his aaxloas mind; 
For not an boor woiold landlord staj. 
Bat aeiaed the very qnarter-daj. 
How cheap aoe'er or scant the grain. 
Though nxged with troth, was niged in Tain. 
The same to him, if false or troe; 
For rent most come when rent was doe. 
Yet that same landlord's cows and steeds 
Bndce Hodge's fence, and cropped his 



In honting, that same landlord's hoonds — 
Bee ! how they sp r ea d his new-sown groonds ! 
Dog, hone, and man alike o'erjoyed, 
'While half the rising crop's destroyed; 
Tet tamely was the loss sustained. 
1^ said the sufferer mioe comi^ained : 
The Squira laughed loudly while he 8p<^, 
And paid the bumpkin — ^with a Joke. 

But luekleas stOl poor Hodge's fate: 
His wonUp's bull had f oroed a gate. 
And gored his cow, the last and best; 
^y Bickneas he had lost the rest 
Hodge felt at heart resentment strong-^ 
The heart will fed that suffers long. 
A thought that instant took his head. 
And thus within himself he said : 



" H Hodge, for once, dont sting the Sq[a!rs 
May people post him for a liar !* 



He said — across his shoulder throws 
His fork, and to his landlord goes. 

" I come, an't please you, to unfold 
What, soon or late, you must be told. 
My bull — a creature tame till now — 
1^ bull has gored your worship's cow. 
^ns known what shifts I make to live : 
Perhaps your honour may foigive." — 
" FoigiTe !" the Squire replied, and swore; 
" Pray cant to me, fozglTe, no more; 
The law n^ damage shall decide. 
And know, that ru be satisfled."— 
" Think, sir, I'm poor — poor as a rat.* — 
"Think rm a justice, think of that !" 
Hodge bowed again, and scratched his head; 
And, recollecting, archfysaid, 
" Sir, rm so struck when hero before ye, 
I fear I've blundered in the sUny. 
'Fore Geoige ! but 111 not blunder now : 
Toun was the bull, sir; mine, the cow 1* 

His worship found his rage subside. 
And with cahn accent thus replied : 
*' 111 think upon your case to-night; 
But I peroelTe 'tU altered quite !" 
Hodge shrugged, and made another bow : 
"An' please ye, where's the justice now?" 

AiroK. 



THE CHAHELEOH. 



On has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark. 
With eyes that hardly serred at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a pott; 
Tet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whaterer could be seen. 
Betuming from his finished tour, 
Orown ten times perter than before. 
Whatever word you chance to drop. 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop : 
" Sir, if my judgment yoall allow — 
Pve seen — and sure I ought to know." — 
So bega you'd pay a due submission. 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

Two travellers of such a cast. 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in ftiendly chat. 
Now talked of this, and then of that. 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter, 
Of the chameleon's form and nature. 



" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun ! 
A lisard's body lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's tongue. 
Its foot with triple claw disjoined; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue — 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?" 

" Hold there !" the other quick replies 
"Tis green;— I saw it with these eyes. 
As late with open mouth it lay, i 
And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed. 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

" I've seen it, sir, as well as you. 
And must again aflftim it blue ; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

" Tis green, tis green, sir, I assure ye ;" -~ 
" Qreen !" cries the other in a foiy; 
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ENGLISH POETRY. 



"Why, rir, d'ye think I*ve lost my 
eyea?" — 



(f 



Twere no great loss,** the friend replies; 
"For if they always serve you thns, 
Toull find them but of little use." 

So hif h at last the contest rose. 
From words they almost came to blows; 
When Inckily passed by a third : 
To him the question th^ referred. 
And begged he'd tell them, if he knew. 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

"Sirs," cries the umpire, "cease your 
pother; 
The creature's neither one nor t'other. 
I caught the animal last night 
And viewed it o'er by candle-light : 
I marked it well ; 'twas black as jet — 
You stare — ^but sirs, I've got It yet. 



MODERN LOGIC. 



And can produce it." — "Pray, sir, do; 
111 lay my life the thing is blue."— 
" And I'll be sworn, that when you've seen 
The reptile, you'll pr6nounce Mm green." 

" Well then, at once to ease the* doubt,* 
Replies the man, "111 turn him out : 
And when before your eyes I've set him, 
If you don't find him black. 111 eat him." 

He said; then full before. their sight 
Produced'the beast, and lo! — 'twas whttb 1 
Both stared; the man looked wondrous wise. 
" My children," the chameleon cries, — 
Then first the creature found a tongue — 
" You all are right, and all are wrong : 
When next you talk of what you view. 
Think others see as well as you; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own." 

MSBftlCK. 



Ak Eton stripling, training for the Law, 
A Dunce at Syntuc, but a Dab at Taw, 
One happy Christmas, laid uixm the shelf 
His cap, his gown, and store of learned pelf. 
With all the deathless bards of Greece and 

Rome, 
To spend a fortnight at his unde's home. 
Arrived, and passed the usual " How-d'ye- 
do's?" 
Inquiries of old friends, and college news — 
"Well, Tom, the road, what saw you worth 

discerning. 
And how goes study, boy— what is't you're 

learning?" 
"Oh ! Logic, sir; but not the worn-out rules 
Of Locke and Bacon— antiquated fools ! 
'TIS wit and wranglers' Logic ; thus, d'ye see, 
ril prove to you, as dear as A, B, G, 
That an eel-pie's a pigeon; to deny it 
Were to swear black's white." "Indeed ! " 

"Let's try It. 
An eel-pie is a pie of fish." "Well, agreed." 
"Afish-pie maybe a Jack*pie." "Proceed." 
"A Jack-pie must be a John-pie — ^thus, 

'tis done. 
For every John-pie is a pl-ge-on !" 
" Bravo ! " Sir Peter cries, " Logic for ever ! 
It beats my graudmother — and she was 

clever I 
But sounds t my boy, it surely would go 

hard [ward ! 

That wit and learning should have no re- 
To-morrow, for a stroll, the park well cross. 
And then 111 give you "—" What ? "— 

"My ehesnut-horse." 



"A horse !" cries Tom, "blood, pedigree, 

and paces. 
Oh ! what a dash 111 cut at Epsom races !" 
He went to bed and wept with downright 

sorrow [morrow; 

To think the night must pass before the 
Dreamed of his boots, his cap, his spurs, 

and leather breeches, [ditches; 

Of leaping five-barred gates and crossing 
Left his warm bed an hour before the lark. 
Dragged his old uncle fasting through the 

park. 
Each craggy hill and dale in vain they cross. 
To find out something like a chesnut-horse; 
But no such animal the meadows cropped. 
At length, beneath a tree Sir Peter stopi>ed ; 
Took a bough, shook it, and down fell 
A fine horse-chesnut in its prickly shelL 
" There, Tom, take that." ** Well, sir, and 

what beside?" [ride." 

"Why, since you're booted, saddle it, and 
"Ride what? — a chesnut!" "Ay; come 

getaorosa 
I tell you, Tom, the chesnut is a horse, 
And all the horse you'll get ! for I can show. 
As dear as sunshine, that 'tis really so; 
Not l^ the musty, fusty, worn-out rules ' 
Of Locke and Bacon — addle-headed fools ! 
All Logic but the wranglers' I disown, 
And stick to one sound argument— yemr 

oton. 
Since you have proved to me, I don't deny, 
That a pie-John is the same as a John-pie ; 
What follows then, but, as a thing of course. 
That a horse-chesnut is a chesnut-horse !" 

AKOir. 
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TEB OCEAN. 



Tbxbjb is a pleasure in the pathless 

woods. 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore^ 
There is society, where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and mnsic in its roar : 
I love not Mantheless, bnt Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I 

steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot aU 

conceal. 

BoU on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean 

— roU! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in 

yainl. [trol 

Man marks the earth with ruin, his con- 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery 

plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth 

remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling 

groan. 
Without a grave, unkneUed, uncoffined, 

and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths,— thy 

fields 
Are not a sx>oil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile 

strength he wields 
For earth's destruction, thou dost all 

despise. 
Spuming him from thy bosom to the 

skies, 
And send'st him, shivering, in thy play- 
ful spray. 
And howling, to his gods, where haply 

lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay, 
And dashest him again to earth ; there let 

him lay. 

The armaments which thunder-strike 

the wails 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations 

quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals; 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs 

make 
Their <day creator the vain title take 



Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; — 
These are thy toys, and as the s;iowy 

flake ^ 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which 

mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of 

Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all 

save thee. 
Assyria, Greece, Bome, Carthage, what 

are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were 

free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores 

obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their 

decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — ^not so 

thou, 
Unchangeable save .to thy wild waves' 

play- 
Time writes no wrinkle on thy azure 

brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rolleet 

now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where th' Al- 
mighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — in breese, or gale, or 

storm. 
Icing the i)ole, or in the torrid dime 
Dark-heaving, boundless, endless, and 

sublime— 
The image of eternity — ^the throne 
Of th' Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; 
each zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, 
fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to bo 
Bome, like thy bubbles, onward: from 

a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to 

me 
Were a delight ; and if the fresh'ning sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear. 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy bUlows far and near, 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as 1 

do here. 

Byron. 
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THE A276EL OF DEATH. 



TwAs night : over earth like a pall was 
thrown 

Tliickest duknessL Kent with the thun- 
der's tone 

Were the torrent's rush) and the wind's 
wild moan, 
And the wail of the ocean wav& 

Twas then that grim Death, clad in terror 
and gloom. 

Left his cheerless home in the dreary tomb, 

To summon the old and the young to their 
doom. 
In the land of the dreamless grave. 

He lifted the latch of a cottage door. 
Where a widowed mother was bending o'er. 
With looks that the fulness of sorrow 

wore. 
The child of her early love. 
And meekly she bowed in the dying hour — 
'Twas her Father's will that the fragile 

flower 
Bemove from the blight of an early bower 
To the garden of God above. 

Then away he flew with fiendish glee I 
" I will visit the house of mirth," said he : 
" Tis seldom they meet with a guest like me 

In the blaze of the festive hall." 
The spectre brandished his blood-stained 

lance, 
The revellers shrank from his withering 

glance. 
And a blackened corse in the mazy dance 

Struck down was the " belle of the ball! " 

In the banqueting hall of a castle old 
Sat a stalwart warrior, grim and bold. 
As rugged and gray as hUa own stronghold. 
And the last of an ancient line. 



The falcon eye of the stem old knight 
lit up with a wild unearthly light. 
As he lifted on high the goblet bright 
Brimful of the purple wine. 

He had scoffed at Death on the blood-red 

plain, 
'Mid the bristling steel and the leaden 

rain; 
He had laughed to scorn, on the land and 

main. 
The shell and the booming shot : 
With the wine-cup now in his nervous 

grasp. 
He is seized in the spectre's icy clasp; 
One groan of horror — a shudder — a gasp — 
And the warrior chief is not I 

Thus, the Angel of Death remorseless flings 
The blighting shade of his leaden wings 
O'er the cottage low and the domes of 

kings: 
Over all he asserts his power. 
Leam wisdom, then : let your life attest 
That Death will not come an unwelcome 

guest: 
Seek now the love that will make yon blest 
In the gloom of thy dying hour. 

When the pulses of Ufe beat faint and 

slow. 
And the spirit is struggling, and panta 

to go. 
The richest baubles that tempt below 

But deepen the gathering gloom; 
But light divine, with heavenly ray. 
Will guide the soul on the radiant way 
To the dime of the blest, for ever and 
aye 
To live in Eternity's bloom. 

Philip J. Bailxt. 



LOVE. 



Thbt sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly; 
All others are but vanity. 
In heaven Ambition cannot dwell. 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell : 
Earthly these passions, of the earth — 
They i>erish where they have their birth. 
But Love is indestructible: 



Its holy flame for ever bumeth; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth : 

Too oft on earth a troubled guest. 

At times deceived, at times opprest, 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

It soweth here with toil and care. 

But the harvest time of Love is thera 

South BY. 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE BED SEA. 



Tbby come — they come I 
Sea, see the sabre flaBhing through the 
gloom, 
And the deadly scythe from out the battle- 
car. 
And the lance-head glittering like a baleful 
star, 
Portending Israel's doom. 
Hark to the rolling of the chariot-wheel. 
And the neighing of the war-horse in his 
ire. 
And the fearful straining of his hoof of steel, 
Spuming the mountain-flint that flashes 
fire! 
Hark to the booming drum. 
The braying of the trumpet and the 

boastful cheer. 
Pealing in horrid echoes on.the frighted 
ear! — 
They come — they come! 

They come — they come ! 
Now, now they've clambered up the gorge's 
height. 
And for a moment, in its rugged jaws 
(Like a fierce mountain-torrent gathering 

all its might 
In one huge billow, ere it burst its banks 
at night) 
They pause 
Pennon and scarf, and gallant plumage 

fair, 
Spread out and flutterii^ oi^the moun- 
tain air, 
Like ocean's whitening spray. 
Hark to the hum. 
The cheer, the charge, the bursting battle- 
cry! 
Bider, and steed, and chariot headlong 
fly! 
Down, down the mountain way 
They come. 

"Thou Mighty of Battles, for Israel's 

sake. 
Smite the crest of the horseman, the 

chariot-wheel break; 
Check the speed of the svdft, crush the arm 

of the strong, 
And lead thine own people in safety along." 

Lo ! 'twizt that dread, exultant host. 
And Israel's chastened, timid throng. 



The awful piUar-doud has crossed. 
And Egypt, in its shadow lost. 
In blind rage groi>es along. 

Near, and more near, with sullen roar. 
Beneath their feet the white surge 
raves; 
The prophet-chief stands on the shore, 
His eye upturned, his hand stretched 
o'er 
The phosphorescent waves. 

Deep yawn the ocean's billows wild. 
Its coral depths disclosed are seen. 
The lashing surge sinks calm and mild, 
The mighty waves in walls are piled, 
And Israel walks between f 

While ever through that fearful night, 
God's solemn, lustrous glory beams. 
And safe beneath its holy light 
His wondering people speed their flight 
Between the harmless streams. 

Onward the vengeful Pharaoh flies, 

'Mid Egypt's lordly chivalry — 
The mists of heaven are in their eyes. 
The greedy waves o'erwhelm their prize. 
And roar around in glee. 

Slowly and chill the morning spreads " 

Its light along the lonely shore; 
No billows lift their whitening heads, 
The waves sleep in the cavern beds 
Of ages long before. 

See where the glittering water laves 
The high and rugged coral coast; 
The sea-bird screams along the waves,' 
And smells afar the timeless graves 
Of Egypt's once proud host 

But Israel's hymn is pealing far 

To God, that triumphs gloriously — 
"The Lord, the mighty man of war. 
That hurls the captain and his car 
Into the himgry sea." 

And Israel's maids, with dance and glee. 
And timbrel sweet, take up the strain— 

** The Lord hath triumphed gloriously; 

The Lord hath crushed the enemy. 
And Israel's free again !" 

J>vbUn University Magadne. 
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TO A WILD DEEB. 



MAGNnncENT creatnrel so stately and 

bright! 
In the pride of thy sidrit pi^nming thj 

flight! 
For what hath the child of the desert to 

dread. 
Wafting up his own mountains that far 

beaming head; 
Or borne like a whirlwind down on the 

vale? — 
Han ! king of the wild and the beautiful ! 

—hail I 
Hail! idol divine! — ^whom nature hath 

borne 
O'er a hundred hill-tops since the mists of 

the mom; 
Whom the pilgrim lone wandering on 

mountain and moor. 
As the vision glides by him, may blame- 
less adore; 
For the joy of the happy, the strength of 

the free, 
Are spread in a garment of glory o'er thee. 

Up! up to yon cliff! like a king to his 

throne ! 
O'er the black silent forest piled lofty and 

lone — 
A throne which the eagle is glad to resign 
Unto footsteiM so fleet and eo fearless as 

thine. 
There the bright heather springs up in love 

of thy breast! 
Lo ! the douds in the depth of the sky are 

at rest, 
And the race of the wild winds is o'er on 

the hill! 
Tn the hush of the mountidns, ye antlers, 

Ue stiU— 
Though your branches now toss in the 

storm of delight. 
Like the arms of the pine on yon shelteir- 

less height. 
One moment — thou bright apparition! — 

delay 1 
Then melt o'er the crags, like the son from 

the day. 
Aloft on the weather-gleam, scorning the 

earth, 
The wild spirit hung in majestical mirth : 
In dalliance with danger, he bounded in 

bliss 
O'er the fathomless gloom of each moaning 

abyss; 



O'er the grim rocks careering with pros- 
perous motion, 
Like a ship by herself in full sail o'er the 

ocean! 
Then proudly laSd turned ere he sank to the 

deU, 
And shook from his forehead a haughty 

farewell; 
While his horns in a presGent.of radiance 

shone. 
Like a flag burning bright when the vessel 

is gone. 

From his eyrie the eagle hath soared with 

a scream, , 

And I wake on the edge of the cliff from 

my dream. 
— ^Where now is the light of thy far-beam- 
ing brow? 
Fleet son of the wUdemess ! where art thon 

now? 
— ^Again o'er yon crag thou retumest to my 

sight. 
Like the horns of the moon from a cloud of 

the night ! 
Serene on thy travel — as soul in adream — 
Thou needest no bridge o'er the rush of the 

stream; 
With thy presence the pine-grove is filled 

as with light; 
And the caves, as thou passest, one moment 

are bright; 
Through the arch of the rainbow that lies 

on the rock, 
'Mid the mist stealing up from the catar- 
act's shock. 
Thou fling'st thy bold beauty, exulting 

and free. 
O'er a pit of grim blackness, that roars like 

the sea. 
His voyage is o'er! — As if struck by a spell. 
He motionless stands in the hush of the 

dell; 
There softly and slowly sinks down on hb 

.breast, 
In the midst of his pastime enamoured of 

rest. 
A stream in a dear pool that endeth ita 

race — 
A dancing ray chained to one S'&nshiny 

place — 
A cloud by the winds to calm solitude 

driven — 
A hurricane dead in the silence of heaven ! 

Wilson^ 
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THE FABM£B AITI) THE COiniSEIiLOB. 



A CouKBBL in the Gonunon Pleas, 
Who was esteemed a mighty wit. 
Upon the strength of a chance hit, 

Amid a thousand flippancies, 
. And his occasional bad jokes 

In bullying, bantering, brow-beating, 
KidicuUng and maltreating 

Women, or other timid folks; 

In a late cause resolved to hoax 

A clownish Yorkshire farmer — one 
Who, by his imcouth look and gait. 
Appeared expressly meant by F^te 

For being quizzed and played upon. 

So haying tipped the wink to those 

In the back rows. 
Who kept their laughter bottled down, 

Until our wag should draw the cork, 
He smiled Jocosely on the clown. 

And went to work. 

" Well, Farmer Numskull, how go calves at 
York?" 



" Why, not, sir, as they do with you. 

But on four legs instead of two ! " 
" Officer ! " cried the legal elf. 
Piqued at the laugh against himself, 

"Do, pray, keep silence down below 
there. — 
Now look at me, down, and attend : 
ELave I not seen you somewhere, friend?" 

" Yees — ^very like — ^I often go there ! '* 



" Our rustic's waggish — quite laconic," 
The counsel cried with grin sardonic; 
" I wish I'd known this prodigy. 
This genius of the clods, when I 

On drcuit was at York residing. — 
Now, Farmer, do for once speak true — 
Mind, you're on oath, so tell me, you 
Who doubtless think yourself so clever. 
Are there as many fools as ever 

In the West Riding?" 
" Why no, sir, no; we've got our share, 
But not so many as when you were 
there !" 

Horace Smith. 



EPITAPH 



ON THX TOMBSTONE BBBOTBD OTKEt THX MARQUIS OF ANaUBSBA'S LSQ 

AT WATERLOO. 



Hebe rests — and let no saucy knave 

Presume to sneer and laugh. 
To learn that mouldering in the grave 

Is laid — a British calf. 

And here five little ones repose, 

Twin-bom with other five, 
Unheeded by their brother toes. 

Who now are all aiive. 

A leg and foot, to speak more plain. 
Best here, of one commanding. 

Who, though his wits he might retain. 
Lost half his understanding; 

And when the guns, with thunder fraught, 

Poured bullets thick as hail. 
Could only in this way be taught 

To give the foe leg-baU; 



And now in England, Just as gay 

As in the battle brave. 
Goes to the rout, review, or play. 

With one foot in the grave. 

Fortune in vain here showed her spite; 

For he will stiU be found. 
Should England's sons engage in fight, 

Besolved to stand his ground. 

For Fortune's pardon I must beg — 

She meant not to disarm; 
And when she lopped the hero's leg. 

She did not seek his h-ortn^ 

And but indulged a harmless whim : 
Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two l^pi were lost on him. 
Who never meant to run. 

GsoRQE Canning. 
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THE DTDTG 8AIL0B. 



Tk8 ! there are real mourners. — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, safferixig, and serene. 
Attention (through the day) her duties 

claimed. 
And to be useful as resigned she aimed. 
Neatly she dressed, nor vainly seemed 

t' expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for n^lect; 
But, when her wearied parents sunk to 

sle^. 
She sought her place to meditate and weep. 
Then to her mind was all the past displayed, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow's 

aid; 
For then she thought on one regretted 

youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestioned 

truth: 
In every place she wandered, where they'd 

been. 
And sadly sacred held the parting scene, 
Where last for sea he took his leave — that 

place 
With double interest would she nightly 

trace; 
For long the courtship was, and he would 

say, 
JEach time he sailed, ** This once, and then 

the day : " 
Yet prudence tarried; but, when last he 

went. 
He drew from pitying love a full consent 
Happy he sailed, and great the care she 

took 
That he should softly sleep and smartly 

look: 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know 
Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 
For he to Greenland sailed, and much she 

told 
How he should guard against the climate's 

cold, 
Tet saw not danger; dangers he'd withstood. 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 
His messmates smiled at flushings on his 

cheek, 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he 

speak; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain. 
With grievous symptoms he could not ex- 
plain; 



Hope was awakened as for home he Bailed*, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevailed. 

He called his friend, and prefaced with 

a sigh 
A lover's message : — " Thomas, I must die : 
Would I could see my Sally, and could rest 
My throbbing temples on her faithful 

breast. 
And gaiing go ! — ^if not, this trifle take. 
And say, till death I wore it for her sake. 
Yes, I must die ! — ^blow on, sweet breeie, 

blow on ! 
Give me one look, before my life be gone; 
Oh, give me that, and let me not despair — 
One last fond look — and now repeat the 

prayer." 

He had his wish — ^had more. I will not 

paint 
The lovers' meeting : she beheld him faint; 
With tender fears she took a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes with* 

drew: 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, 

said, 
** Yes, I must die !" and hope for ever fled. 

Still long she nursed him ; tendor 
thoughts meantime 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views 
sublima 

To her he came to die, and every day 

She took some portion of the dread away. 

With him she prayed, to him his Bible 
read; 

Soothed the faint heart, and held the ach- 
ing head. 

She came with smiles the hour of pain to 
cheer; 

Apart, she sighed; alone, she shed the tear; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 

Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the 
grave. 

One day he lighter seemed, and they for- 
got 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their 

lot: 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seemed 

to think- 
Yet said not so — " Perhaps he will not 
sink." 
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A sadden brightness in his look appeared; 
A sudden vigonr in his yoioe was heard; — 
She had been reading in the book of prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his 

chair. 
Liveljr he seemed, and spoke of all he 

knew — 
The friendly many, and the favourite few : 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasured, and she loves them 

aU: 
When in her way she meets them, they 

appear 
Peculiar people — death has made them 

dear. 
He named Us friend, but then his hand 

she pressed. 
And fondly whispered, " Thou must go to 

rest." 
" I go,** he said; but, as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and flutterbig was the 

sound! 
Then gazed afftightened; but she caught a 

last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past! 

She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her love; 



For that she wrought, for that forsook her 
bed. 

Awake sAike to duty and the dead; 

She would have grieved had Mends pre- 
sumed to spare 

The least assistance — 'twas her proper care. 

Here will she come, and on the grave will 

sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
But, if observer pass, will take her round. 
And careless seem, for she would not be 

found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 
While visions please her, and while woes 

destroy. 

Forbear, sweet maid 1 nor be by fancy led 

To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 

For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirit's 
pain. 

In this sad conflict, will disturb thy brain. 

All have their tasks and trials; thine are 
hard. 

But short the time, and glorious the re- 
ward: 

Thy patient spirit to thy duties give; 

Begard the dead, but to the living llva 

CIU.BBB. 



EARLY LOV^ TOS THE SEA. 



I LOYBD to walk where none had walked 

before. 
About the rocks that ran along the 

shore; 
Or far beyond the sight of man to stray, 
And take my pleasure when I lost my 

way: 
For then 'twas mine to trace the hilly 

heath. 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath. 
Here had I favourite stations, where I 

stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean 

flood. 
With not a sound beside, except when 

flew 
Aloft the lapwing or the gray curlew, 
Who with wild notes my fancied power 

defied. 
And mocked the dreams of solitary pride. 
I loved to stop at every creek and bay. 
Made by the river in its winding way; 



10 



And call to memory — not by marks they 

bare. 
But by the thoughts that were created 

there. 
Pleasant it was to see the sea-gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive 
With eager scream; or when they, droop- 
ing, gave 
Their closing wings to sail upon the wave : 
Then, as the winds and waters raged around, 
And breaking billows mixed their deafen- 
ing sound. 
They on the rolling deep securely hung. 
And calmly rode the restless waves among. 
Nor pleased it less around me to behold 
Far up the beach the yesty sea foam rolled ; 
Or, from the shore upborne, to see on 

high 
Its frothy fiakes in wild confusion fly; 
While the salt spray, that dashing billows 

form. 
Gave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 

Gbabbx. 
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f. 

CARE8 OF GREATNESS. 

PUNCBB have but their titles for their 

glories 
An outward honour for an inward toil : 
And, for nnfelt imaginations, 
Tbej often feel a world of rertleBS oares : 
So that, between their titles and low name, 
There's nothing differs but the ontwaid 

fame. 



IL 

COUNSEL IN MISFORTUNE. 

MXK 
Can connsel and speak comfort to that grief 
Which they themselves not feel; but, tast- 
ing it. 
Their counsel turns to passion, which be- 
fore 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage. 
Fetter strong madness in a silken thread, 
Charm ache with air, and agony with words: 
No, no; 'tis all men's office to speak 

patience 
To those that wring under the load of sor- 
row, 
But no man's virtue nor suffldencjr 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself. 



III. 

ABUSE OF POWER. 

O, IT is excellent 

To have a giant's strength; but it is 

tyrannous 
To use it like a giant 

IV. 

DESPONDENCY. 

Thbsk's nothing in this world can make 

me J07: 
life is as tedious aa a twice-told tale, 
Yeziiig the dull ear of a drowsy maa 

V. 

ANQER. 

To cUmb steep hills, 

Requires slow pace at first : Anger Is like 
A full hot horse, who being allowed his way. 
Self-mettle tires him. 



VI. 
A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart 
untainted? 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
Just; 

And he but naked though locked up in 
steel. 

Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 
rupted. 

VII. 

VANITY OF WEALTH. 

How quickly Nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object! 
For this the foolish over-careful fathers 
Have broke their sleep with thoughts, 

.their brains with care. 
Their bones with industry; 
For this they have engrossed and piled up 
The cankered heaps of strange-achieved 

gold. 

VIII. 

SUBMISSION TO HEAVEN. 

Iir common worldly things, 'tis called un- 
grateful. 
With dull unwillingness to repay a debt 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly 

lent; 
Much more to be thus opposite with Heaven, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you. 

IZ. 

LOWLY BORN. 

'Tis better to be lowly bom. 
And range with humble liven in content. 
Than to be perked up in gUstering grief. 
And wear a golden sorrow. 

X. 

MORNINQ. 

But look! the mom, in russet mantlp clad. 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill 

XI. 

REPUTATION. 

The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is — spotless reputation : that away. 

Men are but gUded loam, or painted clay. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE LEAGUE. 



Thb EJng 1b come to manhal us, all in his 

armour drest. 
And he has bound a snow-white plnme 

upon his gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was 

in Us eye; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance 

was stem and high. 
Bight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled 

from wing to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, 

" God save our lord the King !" — 
"And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall 

full well he may. 
For neyer saw I promise yet of such a 

bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, 

amidst the ranks of war. 
And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet 

of Navarre." 

Hurrah ! the foes are coming. Hark to the 

mingled <^^" 
Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, 

and roaring culverin ! 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint 

Andre's plain, 
With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders 

and Almayna 
Now hy the lips of those we love, fair 

gentlemen of France, 
Charge for the Golden Lilies — ^upon them 

with the lance I 
A thousand spurs are striking deep, a 

thousand spears in rest, 
A thousand knights are pressing close be- 
hind the snow-white crest; 
And in they burst, and on th^ mshed, 

while, like a guiding-star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the 

helmet of Navarre. 



Now, God be praised, the day is ours! 
Mayenne hath turned his rein — 

D'AumiJe hath cried for quarter — the 
Flemish Count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin douds 
before a Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, 
and flags, and cloven maiL 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, 
all along our van, 

" Bemember St. Bartholomew ! " was passed 
from man to man : 

But out spake gentle Henry — " No French- 
man is my foe ; 

Down, down with every foreigner I but let 
your brethren go." 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friend- 
ship or in war. 

As our sovereign lord, Eing Heniy, the 
soldier of Navarre ' 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ; ho I matrons -of 

Lucerne ; 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those 

who never shall return. 
Ho! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexi- 
can .pistoles. 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for 

thy i>oor si)earmen's souls. 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look 

that your arms be bright; 
Ho ! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch 

and ward to-night : 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our 

God hath raised the slave. 
And mocked the coimsel of the wise, and 

the valour of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom 

all glories are; 
And glory to our sovereign lord. King 

Heniy of Navarre ! 

Macaulat. 



THE BAHTBOW. 



Tkxttmphal arch, that flll'st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still seem, as to my childhood's sight, 
A midway station given. 



For happy spirits to alight. 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Can aU that optics teach unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow? 
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When Science from Creation's face 
Enchantment^s veil withdraws. 

What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws ! 

And yet, fair bow> no fabling dreams. 
But words of the Most High, 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the dcy. 

When, o'er the green undeluged earth. 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world's gray fathers forth. 
To watch thy sacred sign ! 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 

O'er mountains yet untrod. 
Each mother held aloft her child. 

To bless the bow of God. 

Methinks thy jubilee to keep^ 
The first-made anthem rang. 

On earth delivered from the deep. 
And the first poet sang^ 



Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam : 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be still the poet's theme. 

The Earth to thee her incense yields. 
The lark thy welcome sings. 

When, glittering in the freshened fields, 
The snowy mushroom springs. 

How glorious is thy girdle, cast 
O'er mountain, tower, and town ! 

Or mirrored in the ocean vast, 
A thousand fathoms down ! 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 
As young thy beauties seem, 

Ab when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 

For, faithful to its sacred page. 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span, 

Nor lets the ^rpe grow dim with age 
That first spoke peace to man. 

Campbell. 



A BOAT RACE, AKD WBECK OP A BOAT. 



Om gusty day, now stormy and now still, 
I stood apart upon the western hill. 
And saw a race at sea : — A gun was heard. 
And two contending boats at length ap- 
peared: 
Equal a while; then one was left behind. 
And for a moment had her chance resigned. 
When in that moment, up a sail they 

drew — 
Not used before — ^their rivals to pursue. 
Strong was the gale ! in hurry now there 

came 
Men from the town, their thoughtsf, their 

fears the same. 
And women, too! affdghted maids and 

wives. 
All deeply feeling for their sailors' lives. 
The strife continued : in a glass we saw 
The desperate efforts, and we stood in awe, 
When the last boat shot suddenly before, 
Then filled, and sank — and could be seen 

no more I 
Then were those piercing shrieks, that fran- 
tic fiight— 
AU hurried ! all in tumult and affright ! 



A gathering crowd from different streets 

drew near; 
AU ask, all answer — ^none attend, none 

hear! 
One boat is safe; and see ! she backs her 

saQ 
To save the sinking — ^Will her care avail? 
Oh 1 how impatient on the sands we tread, 
And the winds roaring, and the women 

led, 
As up and down they pace with frantic air, 
And scorn a comforter, and will despair : 
They know not who in either boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover one. 
And who is she apart? She dares not 

come 
To Join the crowd, yet cannot rest at 

home: 
With what strong interest looks she at the 

waves. 
Meeting and clasMng o'er the seamen's 

graves ! 
'TIS a poor girl betrothed — a' few hours 

more. 
And he wUl be a corpse ui)on the shore. 

Cbabbz. 
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THE GAMBLER'S WIFE. 



Dabx Is the night T-How dark! No light! 

no fire! 
Gold on the hearth the last faint sparks 

expire! 
Shivering, she watches by the cradle side, 
For him who pledged her love — ^last year a 

bride! 



4t 



Hark! Tis his footstep! No! 'Tispast! 

—-'tis gone!" 
Tick! — ^Tick! — "How wearily the time 

cntwls onl 
Why should he leave me thns? — ^He once 

was kind! 
And I believed 'twonld last! — ^How mad! 

— ^how blind! 

"Best thee, my babel — rest onl — Tia 

hunger's cry! 
Sleep 1 — ^for there is no food! — the fount 

is dry! 
Famine and cold their wearying work have 

done; 
My heart must break! And thou!" — The 

dock strikes one. 

" Hush! 'TIS the djLoe-boz! Yes, he's there 

— ^he's there! 
For this — for this, he leaves me to despair! 
Leaves love — ^leaves trutb— his wife — ^his 

child — ^f or what? 



" Yet m not curse him. No! 'Tis all in vain I 
'TIS long to wait, but sure hell come again! 
And I could starve, and bless him, but for 

you, 
My child! My child! Oh fiend!*'— The 

clock strikes two. 

' ' Hurk ! How the sign-board creaks ! The 

blast howls by. 
Moan! moan! A dirge swells through the 

cloudy sky! 
Ha ! 'TIS his knock I He comes — he comes 

once more!" 
'Tis but the lattice flaps! Thy hope is o'er! 

" Can he desert us thus ? He knows I stay. 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return — and yet he sees bo tear! 
No! no! It cannot be! He will be here! 

"Nestle morerdosely, dear one, to my heart ! 
Thou'rt cold! — ^thou'rt freezing! But we 

will not part! 
Husband ! — I die ! Fatiier ! — ^It is not he ! 
O Ood! protect my child!" — ^The dock 

strikes three. 

They're gone! they're gone! the glimmering 

spark hath fled! 
The wife and child are numbered with the 

dead! 
The gambler came at last — ^but all was o'er; 



The wanton's smile — the villain — and the Dread silence reigned around. — ^The clock 
sot! ( struck four. Goa.zjb& 



HOME. 



I KNXW my father's chimney top. 
Though nearer to my heart than eye. 

And watched the blue smoke curling up 
Between me and the winter sky. 

Wayworn I traced the homeward track. 
My wayward youth had left with joy ; 



INOBATITTJDE. 



Unchanged in soul I wuidered back — 
A man in years — in heart a boy. 

I thought upon its cheerful hearth. 
And cheerful hearts' untainted glee. 

And felt, of all I'd seen on earth. 
This was the dearest spot to me. 

Anon. 



Blow, blow, thou winter wind! 
Thou art not so unkind 

Ab man's ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 



Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky! 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits fozgot : 

Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friends remembered not. 

Shakspeare. 
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TALITHACUin!* 



"TaXithaCmnir 

The mother spoke; 
And lightly from slumber 

The child awoke. 
• * • I 

In sweet dreams folded 

At dawn of day. 
As in dew a rosebud. 

The maiden lay. 

The fair lids rounded 

In calm repose; 
Long lashes shading 

The cheek's soft rose. 

The lips half parted. 
As though shejsmiled. 

When with kisses the mother 
Awoke the child. 

"TaiithaCufiU! 

Damsel, arise ! " 
And slowly opened 

Those happy eyes. 

« « » 

In deep sleep buried, « 

At close of day. 
Silent and pallid 

The maiden lay. 

In the heart no beating, 
On the cheek no rose; 

Placid but rigid. 
The i>ale lips close. 

Ko gentle heavings 

Of even breath. 
And the mother sobbeth, — 

"Not sleep, but death!" 

No need for hushing 

Her anguish now; 
No wailings wiU trouble 

That placid brow. 

No wild lamentings 
The mourners make. 

No tumult of minstrels 
That sleep can break. 

Silence those death-wails 
Of wild despair ! 



* " TalUha, In the dialect of (be people, a term of 
en " St. MarVt Gotptl." 



"Not dead, IvJt sleeping I" 
The Life irihere I 

Gentle His accents, 

Mother, as thine; 
Yet Galilee's tempests ' 

Know them Divine. 

Kingly, He chaseth 

The mocking band; 
Softly He toucheth 

The day-cold hand. 

"TalUhaCumit 
* Damsel, arise ! " 
And slowly open 

Those death-sealed eyes! 

With a name of endearment. 

Tender and soft, 
(Her mother bad waked her 

From sleep with it oft), 

Hb calls her spirit. 

Beyond the tombs, 
"TalUhaCumir'-^ 

She hears and comes. 

And the gates of Hades, 

The gates of brass. 
Which through the ages 

None living pass. 

Before those accents 
Quake as with thunder, 

Quiver like aspens. 
And part asunder; 

Open like flowers 

Touched by the sun : 
Yet through the wide portals 

Passeth but one. 

Fearless came through them 

The soul of the child. 
Saw Him who called her. 

Knew Him, and smiled. 

* * * 

"TalUhaCumit" 
The Saviour spoke; 
I And as from light slnmben 

I The dead awoke. 

AtUhor cf " The Sehenberg<!oUa Family. •' 

endeumeut lued towards a young aaldeo.*'— IktM Aifiird 
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THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM. 



Thb king was faint with battle; and he 

stood 
With weary face and gannents rolled in 

bloo4) 
An exile from the city of his Qod. 
The heat and burden of the day were sore. 
And he must see, with hope deferred once 

more. 
The snnshine fade from every hill and dale, 
And twiUght fold his land of Israel 
His captains stood around him; bat the 

king 
Forgot the clangour and the glittering 
Of sword and spear, and all the pomp of 

war, 
— ^Toward the stmset stood the low, gray 

hill 
Of Bethlehem afar. 
He saw a vision of the old sweet days. 

When, as the custom is in Israel, 
His moUier wipnt along the shady ways 

By moonlight to the well; 
Bren in the desert hot and desolate 
He felt again the touch of that sweet 

breeze. 
He heard the murmur of the olive-trees 
That wave beside the gate. 

Fair vision tUs, for warrior of might 
Athirst and weary from the headlong fight, 
— ^Above him fiery heavens, and beneath 
The bitter waters of the Sea of Death; 
And, " Oh! that one would bring to me," 
he said, 

" Or e'er it be too late. 
Of the water from the Well of Bethlehem, 

Which is beside the gate!" 

Three mighty men, full armSd for the 

fight. 
Burst through the f oemen with resistless 
might. 
And brought unto the king. 

What time the night fell late. 
Of the water from the Well of Bethlehem, 
Which is beside the gate. 

The king once more beside his captains 

stood. 
And to the mighty men he bent his head : 
" My warriors do great things for me,'' he 

said; 
" But this oup I do hold for these men's 

blood— 
I may not drink, I pour it out to God." 



The Earth was faint with battle; and« 

she lay 
With weary face and gannents rolled in 

blood, 
An exile from the presence of her Ood, 
Through aU the heat and burden of the 
day. 
The noise confused of her great captains, 
shouting 
Hoarsely against each other in the fight, 
And the deep voice of all creation groaning. 
Gave her no rest by either day or night; 
And all her pleasant seas were turned now 
To seas of deatibi, and could not cool her 

brow. 
And as she lay,- and fevered with the pain 
Of her long anguish, in a dream she turned 

again 
To that sweet home which God had laid 

upon her breast 
In the far spring-time for her children's 

rest; 
And His own presence in the garden, and 

His Word, 
Which, mingled with the breeze, her soft 
trees stirred. 
Had given her a. fountain ever sweet. 
And ever springing round His blessed 
feet. 
Where Earth might drink, and smile, and 

praise her Lord. 
And in her dream she lifted up her voice. 
And, "Oh I that one would bring to me," 
she said, 
"While I in anguish wait. 
Of the water from the Well of Paradise, 
Which is beside the gate! " 

A mighty Man, full armM for the fi^ht. 
Burst through the foeme£twith resistless 

might — 
Not heeding that the angel of the gate 
Did pierce Him sorely with his sword of 
llght- 
And brought unto the Earth, 

What timet the night fell late. 
Of the water from the Well of Paradise, 
Which is beside the gate. 

Meekly, with covered face and bended head, 
" He hath done matchless things for me," 

she said; 
"This water I do hold for this Man's 

blood, — 
I take the cup, and drink, and live to God." 

B. M. 
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DEATH OF DE AEGENTINE. 



Albkadt Mattered o'er the plain, — 
Reproof, command, and counsel, yain, — 
The rearward aqnadrona fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay : — 
In yain the royal Edward threw 

His person 'mid the spears. 
Cried " Fight! " to terror and despair. 
Menaced, and w^t, and tore his hair. 

And cursed their caitiff fears; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle rein, 
And forced him from the fatal plain. 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gained the summit of the hill. 

But quitted there the train : — 
" In yonder field a gage I left, — 
I must not live, of fame bereft; 

I needs must turn again. 
Speed hence, my liege, for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chase, 

I know his banner welL 
God send my sovereign Joy and bliss. 
And many a happier field than thi9 : — 

Once more, my liogfi, farewell!" 



Again he faced the battle-field, — 
Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield. 
"Now then," he said, and couched his 

spear, 
" My course is run, — ^the goal is near : 
One effort more, one brave career. 

Must close this race of mine! " 
Then in his stirrups rising high. 
He shouted loud his battle-cry, 

"Saint James for Argentine!'' 



And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore; 
But not unharmed; — a lance's i>oint 
Has found his breast-plate's loosen'd 
Joint, 

An axe has rased his crest : 
But still on Golonsay's fierce lord, 
Who pressed the chase with gory sword. 

He rode with spear in rest, 
And through his bloody tartans bored. 

And through ills gallant breast 
Nailed to the earth, the moimtaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear. 

And swung his broad-sword round 1 
— Stirrups, steel-boot, and cuish gave 
way 



Beneath that blow's tremendous sway, — 
The blood gushed from the wound; 

And the grim Lord of Colonsay 
Hath turned him on the ground. 

And laughed in death-pang, that his 
blade 

The mortal thrust so well repaid I 



Now toiled the Bruce, the battle done, 
To use his conquest boldly won; 
And gave command for horse and spear 
To press the Southron's scattered rear. 
Nor let his broken force combine, 
— ^When the war-cry of Argentine 

Fell faintly on his ear! 
" Save, save his life!" he cried; "Oh! save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave!" 
The squadrons round free passage gave; 

The wounded knight drew near. • 
He raised his red-cross shield no more; 
Helm, cuish, and breast-plate, streamed 

with gore; 
Yet, as he saw the king advance. 
He strove, even then, to couch his lance : — 

The effort was in vain! 
The spur-stroke failed to rouse the horse; 
Wounded and weary, in mid course 

He stumbled on the plain. 
Then foremost was the generous Bruce, 
To raise his head, his helm to loose. 
— "Lord, earl, the day is thine! 
My sovereign's chaise, and adverse fate. 
Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 
As boon from ancient comrade, crave, — 
A Christian's mass, a soldier's grave." 



Bruce pressed his dying hand: — its 
grasp 
Kindly replied; but in his clasp 

It stiffened and grew cold; — 
And, "Oh! farewell!" the victor cried, 
" Of chivalry the flower and pride,. 

The arm in battle bold, 
The courteous mien, the noble race, 
The stainless faith, the manly face! — 
Bid Ninian's convent light their shrine. 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 
O'er better knight, on death-bier laid. 
Torch never gleamed, nor mass was 
said!" 

Sir Walter Scott. 
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HISEBIES OF B0TALT7. 



O HABD condition, twln-bom with great- 

nesa. 
Subject to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no more can feel but his own 

wringing! 
What infinite heart's-ease must kings 

n^lect, 
That private men enjoj! 
And what have kings, that privates have 

not too. 
Save ceremony, save general ceremony? 
And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou, that sufTrest 

more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers? 
What are -thy rents ? what are thy comings 

in? 
O ceremoi^, show me but thy worth! 
What ia thy soul of adoration? 
Art thou aught else but place, degree, and 

form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 
Wherein thou art less happy being feared 
Than they in fearing. 
What drink'st thou oft, instead of homage 

sweet. 
But poisoned flattery ? O, be sick, great 

greatness. 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure! 
Think'st thou the fiery fever will go 

out 
With titles blown from adulation? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bend- 
ing? 



Canst thou, when thou oommand'st the 

beggar's knee. 
Command the health of it? No, thou 

proud dream. 
That play'st so subtly with a king's re- 
pose; 
I am a king that find thee; and I know 
'Tis not the balm, the sceptre and the 

baU, 
The sword, the mace, the crown-imperial; 
The inter-tlBsued robe of gold and pearl. 
The farced title running 'fore the king. 
The throne he sits on, nor the tide of 

pomp 
That beats upon the high shore of this 

world, — 
No, not all these, thrice gorgeous cere- 
mony. 
Not all these laid in bed majestical. 
Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave. 
Who, with a body filled, and vacant mind. 
Gets him to rest, cranuned with distressful 

bread : 
Never sees horHd night, the child of hell; 
But, like a lackey, from the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium; next day, after dawn, 
Doth rise, and help Hyi>erion to his horse. 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With i>rofitable labour, to his grave : 
And, but for ceremony, such a wretch. 
Winding up days with toil and nights with 

sleep. 
Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

Shaxspeabb. 



MESSEVaEB WITH ILL NEWS. 



This man's brow, like to a title leaf. 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume : 
So looks the strand whereon the imperious 

flood 
Hath left a witnessod usurpation. 

* • • * 

Thou tremblest; and the whiteness in thy 

cheek 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even suoh a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-b^one. 
Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy 

was burned — 



I see a strange confession in thine eye : 
Thou shak'st thine head, and hold'st it 

fear or sin 
To speak a truth. If he be slain, 

say so: 
The tongue offends not that reports his 

death; 
And he doth sin that doth belie the 

dead, 
Not he which says the dead Ib not 

aUve. 
Tet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered tolling a departing friend. 

Shakspxa&e. 
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VANITY OF POWER. 



Ko matter where; of comfort no m«n 
speak: 

Iief 8 talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs; 

Hake dust onr paper, and with rainy eyes 

Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth. 

Let's choose executors, and talk of wills : 

And yet not so, — ^for what can we be- 
queath. 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground ? 

Our lands, our Uyes and all are BoUng- 
broke's, 

And nothing can we call our own but 
death. 

And that small model of the barren earth 

Which serves as paste and cover to our 
bones. 

For Heaven's sake let us sit upon the 
ground. 

And tell sad stories of the death of kings: — 

How some have been deposed; some slain 
in war; 

Some haunted by the ghosts they have de- 
IKMsed; 

Some poisoned b7 their wives; some sleep- 
ing killed; — 

All murdered: for within the hoUow 
crown 



That rounds the mortal tempels of a king 
Keeps 3>eath his court; and there the 

antic sits. 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his 

pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene. 
To monarchise, be feared, and kill with 

looks; 
Tnfnsing him with self and vain conceit, — 
As if this flesh, which walls about our 

life, 
Wtfre brass impregnable; and humoured 

thus. 
Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle waU, and — ^fare- 
well king! 
Cover your heads, and mode not flesh and 

blood 
With s(demn reverence : throw away re- 
spect. 
Tradition, form, and ceremonious dutj. 
For you have but mistook me all this 

while: 
I live with bread like you, feel want, taste 

grief, 
Need friends : subjected thus. 
How can you say to me I am a king? 

Sklkspkabm. 



FBINCS HEBfBY AND THE CBOWN. 



Why doth the crown lie here upon his pil- 
low. 
Being so troublesome a bedfeUow? 
O, polished perturbation! golden care! 
That keep'st the ports of slumber open wide 
To many a watchful night ! — sleep with it 

now! 
Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet; 
As he whose Inrow with homely biggen 

bound 
Snores out the watch of night. O majesty! 
When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou 

dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 
That scalds with safety. By his gates of 

breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs 

not: 
Did he suspire, that light and weightless 

down 



Perforce must move. — ^My gracious lord! 

my father! 
This sleep is sound indeed; this is a sleep 
That frdm tills golden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings. Thy due, from 

me. 
Is tears, and heavy sorrows of the blood; 
Which nature, love, and filial tenderness. 
Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteously : 
My due, from thee, is this imperial crown ; 
Which, as immediate from thy place and 

blood. 
Derives itself to me. Lo, here it sits, — 

l^utUngUonhiahMd. 
Which Heaven shall guard; and, put the 

world's whole strength 
Into one giant arm, it ahall not force 
This lineal honour from me. This from 

thee 
Will I to mine leave, as 'tis left to me. 

Shajespkabb. 
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OATO OS THE IMMOETALITT OF THE SOUL. 



It most be so — Plato, fhon leuon'st well! 

Blse, whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire. 

This longing after immortality? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward 
horror. 

Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the 
sonl 

Back on herself, and startles at destruc- 
tion?— 

Tis the Divinity that stirs within ns, 

Tis Heaven itself, that points out an here- 
after. 

And intimates Eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleasing— dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new scenes and changes 
must we pass! 

The wide, the unbounded prospect lies be- 
fore me; 

But shadows, donds, and darkness, rest 
upon it • 

Here will I hold: If there's a Power above 
us — 



And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works— He must delight 

in virtue; 
And that which he delights in, must be 

happy. 
But when? or where? This world was made 

forOBBsar. 
I'm weary of conjectures — this must end 

them. (Laying his hand on hit tword.) 
Thus I am doubly armed. My death, my 

life. 
My bane and antidote, are both before 

me. 
This — in a moment, brings me to an end; 
But this — informs me I shall never die! 
The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn da^er, and defies its point —> 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in 

years; 
But thou Shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of 

worlds' 

Addison. 



THE WILD GAZELLE. 



Ths wild gaielle on Judah's hills 

Exulting 3ret may bound. 
And dxink from all the living rills 

That g^sh on holy ground; 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance in tameless transport by. 

A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witnessed there; 

And o'er her scenes of lost delight, 
Inhabitants more fair. 

The cedars wave on Lebanon, 

But Judah's statelier maids are gone ! 



More Uess'd each palm that shades those 
Than Israel's scattered race; [plains 

For, taking root, it there remains 
In solitary grace : 

It cannot quit its place of birth. 

It will not live in other earth. 

But we must wander witheringly. 

In other lands to die; 
And where our fathers' ashes be. 

Our own may never lie. 
Our temples have not left a stone, 
And Mockery sits on Salem's throne. 

BntoiL 



